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Chartered 1836 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY 

in Philadelphia offers its ser- 

vices as Depositary under Reorgan- 

ization Agreements and as Transfer 

Agent or Registrar for the securities 
of corporations. 


The Company will be glad to act 
jointly with institutions in other 


Corporate Trusts 
$1,450,000,000 
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BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 


The oldest Trust Company in Brooklyn. 
Comprehensive Banking and Trust Services. 


Main Office: 177 Montague Street, Brooklyn yg mae Lath. Ste 
26 Broad Street, New York 515 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn Surf Ave. at W. 25th St., 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 


this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 


and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 








MAJESTIC NEW 38-STORY BUILDING RECENTLY COMPLETED FOR THE CHASE 

NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK WHICH TOWERS FAR OVER THE HISTORIC 

SuB-TREASURY BUILDING AND PuTS A NEW DENT IN THE LOFTY SKYLINE 
OF LOWER MANHATTAN 
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TRUTH ABOUT INSURANCE TRUSTS 


FOSTERING GENUINE AND ENDURING COOPERATION 


FFORTS to foster mutual relations 
between life insurance and trust 
companies in advocating and ne- 
gotiating life insurance trusts, have 
reached a somewhat peculiar stage. There 
are undercurrents of a reactionary and con- 
flicting nature. They may be likened to 
the squalling ills of lusty infancy or the 
growing pains of youth. They may handi- 
cap or temporarily delay but they cannot 
halt the irresistible march and fruition of 
one of the greatest of all movements for the 
protection of hard-earned accumulations 
and the conservation of human values. 
Two facts stand forth preéminently in 
this relatively new enterprise to coordinate 
the great institutions of life insurance and 
fiduciary service. Organizations, groups 
or individuals who oppose the creation of 
life insurance trusts, for reasons that are 
petty or obviously selfish, or because of 
lack of intelligence as to the tremendous 
economic values that reside in these instru- 
mentalities of service, are bound to find 
themselves on the losing side. Secondly, 
to kindle cooperation of a genuine and en- 
during kind, there is the absolute assurance, 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized 
at this time, to the insurance company 
interests and underwriters, as well as to 
those banks and trust companies which 
establish liaison from the standpoint of serv- 





ice to the greatest number, there will ac- 
crue harvests in steadily increasing abun- 
dance. It is not narrow-sighted competition 
and close-fisted rivalry, but coordination in 
meeting a real human need, which will win 
the day in this as in all fields of organized 
endeavor. 

To all those who have observed and main- 
tained contact with life insurance trust 
developments, it must be evident that 
there are elements working at cross pur- 
poses, most of which is due to lack of under- 
standing and selfish intent. Untempered 
bursts of enthusiasm, love feasts between 
trust officers and life underwriters and 
grandiose expectations of striking rich veins 
for potential new business, have only too 
often resulted in disillusionment and even 
hostility. The substantial results and suc- 
cess of some trust companies and banks in 
different cities not only in writing insurance 
trusts, but also in enlisting underwriters as 
allies, have but served to bring into stronger 
contrast the apathy, the resistance and the 
failure of other trust companies and banks 
to either secure life insurance trust business 
or obtain expected cooperation from under- 
writers. In a number of cities and with a 
very considerable number of trust companies 
and banks the cooperative movement has 
acquired solid, substantial and progressive 
footing. From other communities and insti- 
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tutions there comes criticism and complaint 
that effort and advertising money spent 
have not yielded actual returns. 

There will be found a decided variation 
in the executive policy of insurance com- 
panies. There are some which are com- 
mitted 100 per cent to the life insurance 
trust plan and give proper encouragement 
to their divisional agencies and field men. 
Others there are which are openly hostile 
to the idea and are either indifferent or ac- 
tually opposed to their underwriting forces 
making insurance trust contacts. Several 
insurance companies are clearly determined 
to prevent the transfer of life insurance 
policy proceeds to fiduciaries and extending 
their optional settlement, income, install- 
ment and endowment policies in order to 
control proceeds and offset the advantages 
claimed for insurance trusts. Underwriters 
are instructed to emphasize guaranteed and 
non-fluctuating life income under straight 
or optional settlement policies as against 
the absence of guarantee under the insur- 
ance trust and ignoring the record of safety 
and economy as well as larger average re- 
turn from funds handled by trust companies. 

Characteristic of a considerable body of 
sentiment which obtains among life insur- 
ance company executives is the statement, 
which trust companies are bound to ques- 
tion, that “a life insurance company is the 
only agency which has the function and the 
scientific method which enables it to guar- 
antee results in the indefinite future. A 
trustee, individual or corporate, cannot do 
so.” 

As opposed to the cordial cooperation 
which trust companies and banks in fortu- 
nately increasing numbers are obtaining 
from life underwriters and some insurance 
companies, there is the pronounced hos- 
tility which is being encountered in many 
of the smaller communities. To show how 
conflicting is the general situation, there are 
numerous and bitter complaints from trust 
officers in smaller cities that underwriters 
in their communities are advising their 
prospects not to consider insurance trusts, 
while information comes from trust com- 
panies in many large cities that they are 
finding underwriters much more friendly 
and active in encouraging clients to make 
insurance trust agreements. So far as the 
attitude in many small towns and cities is 
concerned, the explanation is probably that 


in such communities the banks and trust 
companies are in the insurance business 
and regarded as poaching on the field of 
the underwriter. Instances are at hand 
also where life insurance companies and 
agencies have used their balances in banks 
and trust companies as leverage to discour- 
age such depositories from actively seeking 
insurance trust business. 
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CRUX OF INSURANCE TRUST 
PROBLEM 


Ties successful development of life in- 


surance trust business and coopera- 

tion resolves itself in the final analy- 
sis to the question of salesmanship and 
intelligent approach both from the insurance 
and fiduciary angles. The trust companies 
and banks which have been reaping sub- 
stantial results and writing increasing vol- 
ume of such trusts, have developed a type 
of salesmanship that comprehends due un- 
derstanding of the essentials and application 
of both insurance and fiduciary service. The 
mistake too often made by institutions 
which have spent money and effort in vain, 
is that they have looked upon life under- 
writers in the mass and have directed their 
appeal to groups. Underwriters have also 
made the mistake of dealing with trust com- 
panies and banks in groups. Meetings be- 
tween underwriters and trust officers are 
highly useful insofar as stimulating mutual 
interest and contacts, but of greater im- 
portance is the development of a type of 
“insurance counsellor” salesmanship and 
establishing connections with the somewhat 
rare type of underwriters which has the 
intelligence to define the advantages of 
estate service. 

Quality of insurance trust service is a 
highly essential factor. With the numerous 
banks and trust companies that have ac- 
quired trust powers in recent years, there is 
danger of acquiring insurance trust business 
and not being able to “follow through.” 
Underwriters have been discouraged be- 
cause of the lack of intelligence and ability 
to handle insurance trusts sometimes dis- 
played by those in charge of trust depart- 
ments. Very often the mistake has been 
made of tying up with underwriters who do 
not and will not understand trust service 
and who are obsessed with the idea of writ- 
ing only straight insurance and making 
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quick commissions. It is well known that 
ninety per cent of insurance which should 
require trust service is written by 10 per cent 
of underwriters. Also there is the danger 
of allowing underwriters to gain the im- 
pression that when a trust company has 
once closed a life insurance contract, there 
is no further need for the assured to acquire 
insurance and that he may rely upon the 
trust company as a technical insurance 
adviser. 

One of the big obstacles to writing insur- 
ance trusts is the lack of simplicity and 
harmony as between the trust deed and the 
insurance policy, together with varying re- 
quirements in insurance policies as regards 
assignments and designation of benefici- 
aries. Some trust companies and banks 
have yet much to learn as to drawing up 
insurance trusts, exercise of discretionary 
powers and charges for administration, and 
in planning a program of estate insurance. 
Lack of familiarity of such matters is also 
the great drawback in relying upon co- 
operation from ninety per cent of the 
200,000 life underwriters in the field. The 
line of least resistance which they follow is 
to write the straight line or relatively simple 
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optional settlement policy to which they 
have been accustomed and which are more 
quickly understood by the prospect. 

The whole problem then comes back to 
that of personal relationship and the foster- 
ing of a type of salesmanship. It is hardly 
credible that insurance companies will per- 
sist in an antagonism which leaves trust 
companies and banks no alternative but to 
organize their own insurance companies. 
Happily, the solution in this respect lies 
with the earnest and intelligent residue of 
insurance underwriters who are raising the 
standard of insurance selling, and who labor 
in good faith with trust companies and 
banks which in turn provide the necessary 
quality of service and prepare the ground 
through educational methods for the “in- 
surance counsellor.””’ Even more effective 
is the creation of staffs of salesmen on the 
part of trust companies and banks who have 
the needed equipment. Where the initiative 
comes from the bank or trust company the 
results are more certain and it is to be hoped 
that in time the men “higher up” in all of 
our leading life insurance companies will see 
the light and give the proper support to 
their field forces, instead of ‘damning with 
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faint praise” or evincing undisguised opposi- 
tion. Bearing in mind the potential new 
sources of life insurance as applied to crea- 
tion and protection of estates, for conserv- 
ing business or partnership values, bequest 
and endowment insurance, there is every 
reason for life insurance and corporate fidu- 
ciary interests to work together in harmony 
and good will, both as regards profit to 
themselves and needed service to the public. 
TRUE ALIGNMENT OF INSUR- 
ANCE AND TRUST SERVICE 


OLDING firmly to the true objectives 
in the alignment of life insurance and 
trust service it becomes necessary to 
recognize and combat certain tendencies 
that may arrest or divert this movement 
from its proper channels. The primary 
functions of life insurance and trusteeship 
must be kept separate. Life insurance com- 
panies should not seek to function as fidu- 
ciaries or encroach upon the field occupied 
for over a century by trust companies, as- 
suming responsibilities that are clearly of a 
discretionary and personal nature. Like- 
wise, banks and trust companies should not 
invade the business of life insurance under- 
writing or selling. It may be proper for 
banking institutions to organize or control 
life insurance companies, so long as they do 
not endeavor to secure insurance by coer- 
cion or discrimination in the matter of loans 
or banking service. While this may be a 
legitimate expansion of the modern bank or 
trust company as a “department store of 
financial service,” the long-range view 
favors institutions which keep to their 
respective spheres of service. Mr. James H. 
Perkins, president of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company expressed the general atti- 
tude of trust companies when he said at the 
recent joint meeting of life underwriters’ 
and corporate fiduciary associations in New 
York, that by far the afeatest number of 
trust companies and bahks in that city 
looked with disfavor upon-having their or- 
ganizations undertake the business of under- 
writing or selling life insurance. 

In justice to trust companies and banks 
which have manifested sincere desire to 
work with insurance underwriters, it is only 
fair to say that the attitude‘of some of the 
leading life insurance companies is not such 
as to deserve approval. While the life in- 


surance managements may properly resent 
and consider methods for meeting encroach- 
ment, they are bound to lose much more 
than they can gain, by resisting instead of 
encouraging a quality of underwriting which 
makes for protection of proceeds and crea- 
tion of estates through the writing of in- 
surance trusts. The vast amount of un- 
protected life insurance in force, the annual 
payments in lump sums that should be 
subject to covenants which insurance com- 
panies are not equipped to assume, and the 
vast possibilities of linking life insurance 
with fiduciary service, imposes a greater 
obligation than any that may arise from 
fear of losing control of insurance proceeds. 

The code defined at the recent joint meet- 
ing of life underwriters and trust men in 
New York is one to which all life insurance 
companies, underwriters, banks and trust 
companies may whole-heartedly subscribe. 
It points out that the best interests of the 
prospect and his beneficiaries should be the 
guiding principal in rendering estate service; 
that the practice of sharing commissions for 
bringing in business should be severely 
frowned upon and the suitability of monthly 
income policies or optional mode of settle- 
ments and of the insurance trust should be a 
matter of determination in each individual 
case and not of controversial interest. 

Life insurance falls far short of its bene- 
ficial and possible purposes if the under- 
writer fails to sell creation of estates or 
proceeds without conservation and the 
multiple uses of discretionary administra- 
tion. As such it will be mutually profitable 
to assured, to beneficiaries, as well as to life 
insurance and trust companies. It is doubt- 
less true that a large proportion of life in- 
surance may be properly vested in straight 
line, optional settlement, and income or 
annuity provisions. This is true when it is 
considered that the average of ordinary life 
insurance in force is in the neighborhood of 

2,600. Investigation has also revealed 
that fifty-six per cent of total policy pay- 
ments goes to living policyholders and only 
forty-four per cent is paid to beneficiaries. 
With the public arriving at a more intelli- 
gent understanding of the possibilities of 
not only creating estates, making provision 
against wastage of estate assets, and par- 
ticularly the advantages of the funded 
trust, the whole subject of life insurance 
attains a broader scope and appeal 
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“NEW COMPETITION” IN 
BANKING 


ANKERS have become somewhat 
callous to gigantic banking mergers, 
the advent of billion dollar banks and 
holding companies with ambition for na- 
tionwide sphere of activity. Jaded interest 
has become stimulated anew, however, by 
several unusual announcements in New 
York. One is the organization of a national 
bank which starts with $12,000,000 capital 
and surplus, the largest amount of original 
capital with which any national bank has 
been chartered. Another announcement is 
still more indicative of what seems to be a 
new era of superbanking. It is a projected 
bank with initial capital and surplus of 
$40,000,000, which is confident of early ac- 
mulation of at least $200,000,000 deposits, 
inasmuch as the plan calls for a pledge 
on the part of every subscribing stock- 
holder to make deposits in ratio of $4 for 
each $1 represented by stock subscription. 
The appeal is addressed to corporations, 
banks and others who may desire to have 
a stock interest in connection with their 
deposits or New York balances. 
Daring as these banking enterprises ap- 
pear, in view of the intensive competition 
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for business in the congested New York 
financial area, so many unexpected develop- 
ments have taken place in banking that the 
seemingly miraculous and impossible of 
today may become reality tomorrow. The 
idea of attracting deposits from large cor- 
porations and from interior banking insti- 
tutions, which maintain large New York 
balances, and affording at the same time 
the assurance of stock interest, seems logical 
and has to some degree proven successful 
in Detroit and several other cities. Never- 
theless, the public, and especially bankers, 
must wonder where all this banking busi- 
ness is to come from. , 
NATIONAL BANKING RESOURCES 
AT NEW PEAK 

Resources of national banks of the coun- 
try reached a new peak of $28,508,239,000, 
according to compilation of June 30, 1928, 
returns. This represents an increase of 
$350,000,000 as compared with the end of 
the past year. Total deposits liabilities 
amounted to $22,639,337,000, with demand 
deposits of $11,189,711,000 and time de- 
posits of $8,296,638,000. Loans and dis- 
counts aggregated $15,144,995,000, an in- 
crease of $745,548,000 since last February, 
and $1,189,299,000 over June 30, 1927. 


SECRETARY OF STATE FRANK B. KELLOG SIGNING THE NEW COMPACT FOR WORLD PEACE IN THE 
SALLE DE L’HORLOGE OF THE FRENCH FOREIGN OFFICE IN PARIS 
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IRONING OUT TRUST COMPANY- 
LAWYER DIFFERENCES 


T is indicative of the more enlightened 
attitude between trust companies 
and members of the legal profession 
regarding questions of “legal practice,” that 
differences are being submitted to joint con- 
ferences rather than to the legislatures. In 
Ohio, joint committees representing the 
Ohio Bar Association and the Ohio Bankers 
Association, have been holding a series of 
conferences at which many points of obvious 
misunderstandings were reconciled and a 
code of ethics or practice is now being drawn 
up to which both interests promise to pledge 
observance. 

One of the principal points in question 
was the policy of a trust company where a 
prospective testator refuses to have his will 
drawn up by an outside lawyer where the 
trust company insists that it will not draw 
up the document. To meet this situation a 
substitute provision was submitted by 
Cleveland attorneys to the Ohio Bar Asso- 
ciation committee as a means of adjustment. 
It reads as follows: 

“That the banks ought not to draw wills, ex- 
cept in cases where the bank is named as execu- 
tor or trustee under the will, and not in such 
cases without cooperation and consultation 
with a member of the Bar of the State of Ohio 
as the representative of the testator. The mem- 
bers of the Bar, recognizing the peculiar ca- 
pacity of the trust departments of banks to 
administer estates, should in all cases when a 
trust company is named as executor or trustee, 
consult with the trust department of such bank 
or trust company with reference to the terms 
of the will.” 

The attitude taken by Ohio attorneys 
might profitably be urged upon members of 
the Illinois Bar Association which has taken 
the matter of “law practice” by trust com- 
panies to the Supreme Court on the basis 
of practices indulged in by one of the outly- 
ing banks and which do not reflect the 
policy generally observed by Chicago or 
Illinois trust companies. 

Worthy of emphasis is the improved tone 
in trust company-lawyer relations in Bos- 
ton, which until recent years continued to 
be the stronghold of professional trustees 
and executors. Their influence, however, 
is on the wane, both as affecting fiduciary 
business or legislation. 
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TRUSTEEING CONVERTED 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


N amendment to the World War 
Veterans Act, passed toward the close 
of the last session of Congress pro- 
vides that war veterans or others holding a 
converted government insurance policy 
may protect the same through trust agree- 
ment. The amendment removed all re- 
strictions on designating beneficiaries and 
enables banks and trust companies to func- 
tion as such in connection with converted 
government insurance. The only exception 
is as to yearly renewable term insurance. 
The report accompanying H. R. 13039 
covered this amendment, as follows: 

“Section 12 amends section 300 of the act 
by removing the restriction on the designation 
of a beneficiary for converted insurance to a 
permitted class. The permitted class of 
beneficiaries will still remain in the statute 
in so far as yearly renewable term insurance 
is concerned. The committee is of the opinion 
that in view of the fact that the insured under 
converted insurance is paying an ample pre- 
mium for the protection afforded, he should 
be given the same right with regard to desig- 
nating a beneficiary, or changing a beneficiary, 
as he would have under a commercial insur- 
ance policy. This amendment will make un- 
necessary the amendment providing that trus- 
tees be included among the permitted class of 
beneficiaries for converted insurance. There 
will be no additional cost attached to this 
amendment.” 

The need of securing fiduciary protection, 
especially in behalf of war veterans, is in- 
dicated by the fact that there are 680,000 
holders of government insurance policies 
with total insurance of $3,226,000,000. 

By virtue of the amendment to the 
World War Veterans Act, it is now possible 
to incorporate government veterans insur- 
ance, except yearly renewable term policies, 
in insurance trusts with any bank or trust 
company named as beneficiary. The United 
States Veterans Bureau has advised Trust 
Companies that no intricate procedure or 
copies of trust agreements will be required 
in order to make changes in its policies to 
name a bank or trust company as trustee. 
Its Form 724, which corresponds with the 
usual insurance company form of request 
for change of beneficiary is the only docu- 
ment to be executed. 
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CHICAGO NAILS HER FLAG TO 
THE MAST 


OMETHING happened in Chicago 
the other day which for the first time 

in American banking history ruffled 
the calm and assurance with which New 
York has always regarded its unassailable 
position as the financial and banking citadel 
of the nation. Ever since the epochal con- 
vulsions of the post-war period cast New 
York at the top of the economic heap the 
handwriting has become clearer that the 
domain of financial empire and trade has 
slipped its Old World moorings and has 
pursued its traditional westward course to 
this side of the Atlantic. To make secure 
its anchorage as the chief money, credit and 
banking mart of the world has been one of 
the prime tasks challenging the wits and 
enterprise of New York’s financiers and 
bankers. Figuratively, at least, the battle 
of financial giants has been confined be- 
tween New York and London, with Paris, 
Berlin and other European capitals having 
long since relinquished all claims to the 
heavyweight class. 

From an entirely opposite quarter a new 
financial Tunney enters the ring to dispute 
New York’s freshly acquired laurels. Un- 
abashed by its provincial, inland trappings, 
stripped to the waist, and holding aloft its 
banner with the legend “I WILL,” here 
comes Chicago to dispute New York’s 
seemingly superlative financial prowess. 
The recent merging of the two largest banks 
of that city into a giant billion dollar bank 
and trust company, is but a part of the 
preliminaries. This challenge, however, 
assumes a more formidable aspect when 
considered in association with Chicago’s 
intensive program to establish in that city a 
free market for surplus banking and in- 
vestment funds, to acquire financial in- 
dependence, and to capitalize the tre- 
mendous resources of industry, trade, agri- 
cultural wealth and of raw materials of 
which that city is the geographical center. 

It seems like a far and nebulous dream for 
Chicago to try and wrest the crown of finan- 
cial supremacy from New York with its 
banking power of barely three and a half 
billions as compared with New York City’s 
eighteen billions; the three and four million 
share days on the New York Stock Ex- 
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change with the comparatively insignificant 
volume and confined listings on the Chicago 
Exchange, as well as the big volume of 
investment, corporation, and capital funds 
which flow to Wall Street from all corners 
of the country. Overwhelmingly as the odds 
thus appear in favor of New York, it must 
be borne in mind that Chicago is just be- 
ginning to come into its own from the 
standpoint of strategic advantages as the 
center of agricultural and potential wealth; 
as the center to which all railroads converge, 
and with industry drifting more and more 
to the sources of raw supply and consuming 
as well as distributive centers in which rdéle 
Chicago has unrivaled advantages. 

Chicago has increased its financial in- 
dependence with each succeeding year since 
the operation of the Federal Reserve System 
and with the constantly increasing volume 
of underwriting and investment capital 
available for Middle Western enterprise. 
Above all there looms the prospect of 
Chicago’s greater destiny with the fruition 
of ambitious interior waterway projects to 
which both political parties are committed, 
including the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, 
as well as the Mississippi to the Gulf 
waterways. 

Through the centuries history records the 
constant shifting of the star of empire and 
trade. The ocean is no longer a barrier. 
This continent is an inexhaustible mine of 
natural resources. Brain and brawn in- 
stead of armed legions henceforth determine 
the political as well as the economic destiny 
of nations. Who can say that Chicago with 
its virile spirit and with populations seeking 
escape from the congested areas of the 
East, may not yet translate into reality its 
dream to become the world’s greatest 
financial center as well as the world’s 
greatest inland port ? 

Incidentally, the Chicago billion dollar 
banking alliance under state charter must 
be rather a severe blow to those who would 
like to see all banking power and supervision 
coralled under federal charter. The merger 
transfers over six hundred million resources 
and sixty-five millions of capital and surplus 
from the national banking system to the 
state banking classification, which far out- 
weighs any additions to the former ranks 
within the past few years and since the en- 
actment of the McFadden amendments. 
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PROGRESSIVE EXPANSION OF NA- 
TION’S BANKINGS RESOURCES 


T must seem passing strange that in 
the face of heavy withdrawal of gold 
to foreign shores, the stern measures 
introduced by the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties to restrict inflation of bank credit and 
the remarkable decrease in total number of 
national and state banks in operation, that 
the banking power of the nation continues 
to pile up additional billions each year. In 
other words, the experience of American 
banking under the aegis of the Federal 
Reserve System appears to be continuously 
in the direction of greater volume of banking 
credit and liabilities. How much of this 
increase reflects actual increase in industrial 
and commercial production and require- 
ments and how much is represented by ex- 
pansion of the capital and bonded indebted- 
ness structure as well as stock market 
speculation, remains an interesting subject 
for economic study. 

An increase of $3,693,662,613 to a grand 
aggregate of $69,439,471 ,224 for all national 
and state banks, as well as trust companies 
and savings banks of the United States 
during the last year, is reported in the latest 
compilation issued by R. N. Sims, secretary 
and treasurer of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks and vice-presi- 
dent of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans. This annual report 
is the only available compilation of data of 
state banks and trust companies com- 
parable with the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency which covers national 
banks. 

It is significant of the large number of 
bank mergers, failures and restrictions on 
new banking charters, that the number of 
all reporting national and state banks has 
decreased since 1919 from 28,813 to 26,699 
as of February 28, 1928, representing de- 
crease of 2,063 in the number of state banks 
and 51 national banks. During that period, 
however, there has been an increase in com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of $2,902,100,000; deposits $19,156,829,000 
and resources $22,674,245,000, or equal to 
48 per cent of total. 

It is further noteworthy thatthestatebank- 
ing institutions have not lost any ground 

-to the national banking system during the 
past year or since the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem was inaugurated. Since 1919 resources 
of state banks have increased $15,900,- 
108,000, and of national banks $6,774,- 
137,000. During the year ending last 
February 28th, the state system has also 
held its dominant position despite transfer 
of resources from the state to the national 
column through mergers and relinquishment 
of state charters. 

In February 28, 1928, in round numbers, 
the capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the state banks and trust companies were 
$4,739,284,004, and of the national banks 
$3,425,957,000, showing the capital re- 
sources of the state banks to be 38 per cent 
in excess of the national banks. The de- 
posits of the state banks were $34,435,- 
434,861, and of the national banks $22,- 
279,082,000, showing the deposits of the 
state banks 54 per cent in excess of the 
national banks. The total resources of the 
state banks were $41,865,784,225, and of 
the national banks $27,573,687 ,000, showing 
the resources of the state banks 51 per cent 
in excess of the national banks. 

New York State has made further gains 
as the outstanding center of banking re- 
sources with total of $12,685,485,000 for all 
state banks, trust companies and savings 
banks and with national bank resources of 
$4,933,156,000, making aggregate of $17,- 
618,000,000, or almost equal to 25 per cent 
of the total banking power of the nation. 
Massachusetts has achieved. second place 
in the summary of state banks with re- 
sources of $3,992,116,000, including deposits 
of mutual savings banks. Pennsylvania 
ranks third with $3,481,685,261; Illinois 
fourth, with $2,720,917,000; Ohio fifth, with 
$2,303,464,000; California sixth, with $1,- 
851,998,000; New Jersey seventh with 
$1,716,344,000; Connecticut eighth, with 
$1,068,035,000, and Missouri ninth, with 
$944,203 ,000,000. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HIGHER 
BANKING EDUCATION 


T IS safe to say that no movement or 
constructive work undertaken by the 
American Bankers Association is 
charged with such splendid opportunity for 
service than the creation of the $500,000 
Educational Fund which marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of that organization. Through 
generous individual donations and quotas 
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contributed by banks according to the 
states, all but a small fraction of the half 
million dollar fund is now in the hands of 
the board of trustees. A number of direct 
scholarships have already been provided, 
and this fall there will be one hundred and 
sixty-seven students in selected colleges 
receiving the benefits of collegiate loan 
scholarships. These loan scholarships begin 
with the scholastic year this fall and pro- 
vides each recipient with loan of $250 to be 
repaid on easy terms following their entry 
into earning business life. 


The American bankers should not stop at 
the $500,000 fund but should strive to in- 
crease the amount to $1,000,000. The need 
of research in American banking and in- 
ducements to deserving young men to de- 
vote themselves to the study of the higher 
objectives of banking as well as economics, 
has been only too apparent. One good sug- 
gestion made by Chairman J. H. Puelicher 
of the board of trustees, is that the large 
foreign banking houses and trust companies 
with extensive foreign connections, should 
provide funds to send young Americans 
abroad to become familiar with interna- 
tional banking. This is one of the weakest 
links in American banking development and 
one that should be the strongest because of 
the greater expansion and latitude for 
American activities in the international 
banking field. 

The first fellowship awarded by the trus- 
tees of the A. B. A. Educational Foundation 
was that given to William McKinley Edens, 
son of Col. W. G. Edens, vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois. The 
manner in which this fellowship was 
awarded and the purposes reflect most 
creditably upon the good judgment of the 
trustees. The selection of William McKin- 
ley Edens was made on the recommendation 
of Dr. O. M. W. Sprague of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration and because of the brilliant 
record made by young Edens as a student 
at the University of Illinois, as a bank ex- 
aminer and because of his zeal with which he 
has devoted himself both to educational and 
practical tasks. In accordance with the 
purpose of this fellowship, Mr. Edens is 
conducting research into the causes of bank 
failures and as a basis for changes in law or 
administration to prevent bank failures. 


Two more fellowships are to be assigned. 

The loan scholarships provided by the 
Foundation are particularly commendable. 
The plan is based along the lines of student 
loan systems which have demonstrated 
their success. The scholarship loans are at 
five per cent beginning the first day of the 
second January after the date the scholar 
leaves school and no interest will be charged 
if repayment is made prior to that time. 
Loans may be paid off in installments 
of $10 or more beginning as soon as desired, 
but repayments must begin the first day 
of the second January after a student leaves 
school at the rate of at least $10 monthly 
to be applied toward reduction of principal 
and interest. 

A feature of the plan is that scholars, 
upon discharge of all financial obligations 
connected with the loan, will be given cer- 
tificates of honorary membership in the 
foundation signed by members of the board 
of trustees, as evidencing financial relia- 
bility. The general plan allots one scholar- 
ship to a higher institution of learning in 
each state where banks have completed 
their subscription quotas. 
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RECORD IN FOREIGN LOANS 


OTWITHSTANDING large gold ex- 
ports and “invisible items,’ the 
United States maintains its com- 
manding position as capital market of the 
world and as chief creditor power. The 
highest record of foreign capital obligations 
absorbed in this market was. established 
for the first six months’ period of the cur- 
rent year. American underwritings of for- 
eign government and corporate issues aggre- 
gated for this period $1,053,164,000, and for 
the first time passed the billion mark for a 
half year period. During the first half of 
1927 a total of $794,277,000 foreign issues 
were absorbed. 

Of the total $644,000,000 foreign issues 
absorbed during the second quarter of this 
year, governmental issues were valued at 
approximately $274,000,000 and corporate 
at about $370,000,000. Europe, the largest 
borrower, accounted for $282,300,000. Can- 
ada came next with a total of $156,200,000. 
The Far East was third with $120,000,000, 
while Latin America and American terri- 
tories and possessions received $79,700,000 
and $6,300,000, respectively. 
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COL. AYRES ON BUSINESS AND 
MARKET OUTLOOK 


REDICTIONS made by Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 
Company have been so consistently 
confirmed that his appraisal of the business 
situation and course of stock market fluctu- 
ations for the remainder of the present year, 
command a particular interest. He says: 
“Probably the most important question 
of general business for the remaining months 
of this year is whether this violent bull 
market for stocks will continue to mount 
until it reaches a down-turn that is self- 
induced through its own excesses, or whether 
it will keep on advancing with only technical 
reactions until it encounters a period of 
reduced industrial and business activity. 
“The present up-rush in stock prices is 
based on the hope of continued and in- 
creased corporation profits. Certainly it is 
not based on easy money rates, for interest 
quotations are high, and there is no prospect 
that they will be low in the near future. At 
the present time profit margins of commerce 
and industry are in general fairly good. A 
slight majority of the firms which have made 
their reports for the first half year show 
earnings that average a little better than 
those of last year. Moreover business in 
general is improving rather than declining. 
“Nevertheless there is some real pos- 
sibility that there may develop in the not 
far distant future a period of declining con- 
struction, lessened demand for steel prod- 
ucts, and reduced activity in many impor- 
tant lines of industry. This possibility is 
based on the fact that the high interest rates 
that have prevailed since last spring have 
resulted in a sharp decline in the volume of 
new bonds that have been issued by cor- 
porations. This means that much new 
construction and purchasing of equipment 
that would normally have been under way 
this autumn and winter have been post- 
poned.” 


o 


Indications of a decline in the number of 
bank suspensions during the first quarter 
of this year were not sustained by the 
record for the second quarter. Ninety-two 
banks were closed during the three months 
ending June 30, with liabilities of $28,952,- 
552. The largest number of failures oc- 
curred in the Central West group of states. 
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STOCKHOLDERS RIGHTS 


WO decisions from different angles, 
involving the rights of stockholders, 

were recently reported and reflect 
the growing disposition of the courts 
to enlarge the rights of individual stock- 
holders in corporate management and con- 
trol. One of the decisions was handed 
down by the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
in holding that an action in equity to compel 
the issuance to the plaintiff of certificates of 
stock was maintainable and the company 
was not entitled to a jury trial. From the 
facts it appeared that the plaintiff had been 
the owner of one hundred shares of common 
stock of a corporation which, for the pur- 
pose of providing its treasury with common 
shares which it could issue as a bonus with a 
preferred issue contemplated, increased the 
number of common shares thirty-five times. 
The plaintiff called upon the company to 
issue to him thirty-four hundred more 
shares to maintain his same proportionate 
equity in the corporation’s assets. Upon 
being refused he brought this action to 
compel performance. 

Ordinarily he would be entitled to dam- 
ages only, but the court in its decision fol- 
lowed the newer and more enlightened rule 
that where personal property is not or- 
dinarily and readily obtainable in the open 
market and has no specific value, specific 
performance of a contract or obligation 
affecting it will be ordered. 

The other important decision was handed 
down by the Supreme Court of Delaware in 
Solhand vs. Baker. Here the directors of a 
company caused shares of stock to be is- 
sued for a purpose which was never carried 
out and in connection with which the com- 
pany received no benefit. The plaintiff 
stockholder in this case called upon the 
corporation, through its directors, to sue for 
the return of the stock in question. They 
not only refused but even authorized the 
payment of a solicitor to defend the rights 
of the owner of the stock whose title was 
questioned. The court in an exhaustive 
opinion held that the corporation having 
refused to institute proceedings, the only 
way its rights could be brought before the 
court was by a bill filed by a stockholder. 
That the complainant, for the prevention 
of injustice, therefore had the right to file 
the bill. 
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IMPEDIMENTS TO THE FREE FLOW OF DOMESTIC 
CAPITAL AND CREDIT 


WASTEFUL AND CONFLICTING LAWS OF THE VARIOUS STATES 


HENRY R. HAYES 
President of the Investment Bankers Association of America 





(Epiror’s Nore: With all its commanding wealik and marshalled resources the 
United States lags far behind other countries in tolerating artificial barriers and ill- 
conceived laws and regulations which prevent the free flow of capital and investments 
between the states. They are suggestive of the hostile barricades which feudal nations 


of the Middle Ages set up against each other. 


Based on popular misconceptions and 


narrow self-interest the punitive legal restraints and needless red tape which many of 
the states impose upon investment securities of unquestioned merit, not only operate in 
defiance of economic flow of capital but react ruinously upon the states which indulge 
in such short-sighted policies. Mr. Hayes discusses the situation with frankness and 
makes an earnest plea for the removal of such débris.) 


ITHIN this nation we have 48 sov- 

ereign states, each with an indi- 

vidual entity, with its own organic 
law and with a definite status of indepen- 
dent government, yet all a part of one great 
country. While we today would not consider 
under any condition the proposal of a bar- 
rier to the interstate flow of goods, yet 
among a majority of our states we have tax 
and other laws that maintain barriers 
against the free flow of capital. In fact, 
many of our states still levy indirect and 
extra tribute on the thrift of their citizens 
and on capital imported to build up the state 
and raise the standard of living of its peo- 
ple. It is not just a figure of speech when 
I term these barriers tariff walls, for indi- 
rectly they levy a tariff on imported capital 
just as surely as on imported goods. 

There are dozens of these tariff walls 
against the free flow of capital among the 
different states. Not only are they com- 
placently endured, they are not even recog- 
nized as such. Worse, they are not in- 
tended for that purpose, although they per- 
petrate an economic waste that runs into 
millions of dollars yearly which you and I 
and every other citizen must write off from 
his own pocketbook. They exist because of 
inadequate public understanding of the na- 
ture of modern business and the proper re- 
lation of government to business. 


Specific Examples of Barriers Against Capital 
Flow 

To make my meaning more specific, let 

me give some examples and effects of these 

American tariffs, state against state. Some 


years ago one state adopted a law levying 
a two per cent tax on securities bought by 
its citizens and originating outside the state. 
The erroneous theory was that the law would 
keep money at home for development of 
home industry. Popular misconception fos- 
tered it against any and all sound counsel. 
The very next session of the legislature, 
however, repealed the law. It had kept capi- 
tal from coming into the state and had hin- 
dered home capital in obtaining that safety 
of employment which lies in broadly diversi- 
fied investment. Meanwhile the state’s in- 
dustrial progress and the pocketbooks of its 
citizens paid a heavy penalty while the 
law was in force. 

In that same state there is a great, na- 
tionally-known enterprise that has been 
built up by many years of honest, tireless 
endeavor. It has been the means of provid- 
ing employment for thousands within the 
state and has, added greatly to the wealth 
of the community and to a higher standard 
of living. As a process in its wholesome 
growth this enterprise recently issued some 
millions of dollars in bonds, securities of 
such soundness and desirability that, al- 
though the interest return was only 414 per 
cent, the issue was at once oversubscribed 
by reputable securities dealers throughout 
the country and sold to investors—large and 
small. 





Now let us see what may happen when 
such a bond of the highest and soundest 
type known to the business world goes into 
capital channels among the different states. 
First, however, let me call attention to the 
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fact that all the states except two, have laws 
especially pertaining to the selling of securi- 
ties and that almost every variety of regu- 
latory provision may be found among these 
acts. In almost all the states where the 
bond was offered, the authorities did not 
question its soundness and honesty. In state 
A in the Middle West, for example, a broad- 
minded, and much-experienced securities offi- 
cer quickly approved the bond. In state B, 
adjoining state A, both with almost identi- 
“al economic and social conditions, the se- 
curities commissioner, also a wholly upright 
man and capable official, refused to allow 
the bond to be sold in the state. 


Absurdities of Red Tape 

When this local securities dealer in State 
B subscribed for these bonds to sell to his 
customers, he made application to qualify 
them in the state; that is, he sought official 
approval, as the law requires. Then, as the 
law in that state permits, pending final ap- 
proval, he sold the bonds, knowing well that 
they were among the highest type of securi- 
ties obtainable. He even had _ difficulty 
placating several experienced investors be- 
eause he could not obtain sufficient bonds to 
satisfy the demand. Then to his surprise, 
the state authorities asked a certain form 
of appraisal of the enterprise’s properties. 
He couldn’t give it because the business had 
been built up steadily year by year to such 
a huge size no one but the company had in- 
formation as accurate as the information 
they desired. 

“In the absence of that particular form 
of valuation,” said the state official, “an 
earnings statement would suffice.’ “Splen- 
did,” replied the dealer, “we can tell yoa 
the complete history of every dollar cm 
enterprise has or ever has had.” “Yes, but 
we must have it divided up as from each, 
individual unit of the enterprise,’’ was the 
official reply. The dealer wished to know 
what good that would do, so long as the 
earning records accounted for every penny 
and the information on hand established 
the absolute soundness and honesty of the 
enterprise and the security. To supply the 
information in the form desired would have 
required months of hard work and an ex- 
pense greater than the dealer’s scanty prof- 
its. Rather than submit to this greater loss 
he bought back the securities at considerable 
trouble and expense and shipped them out 
of the state. 

Now let us follow this bond further, from 
the Middle West to the East into State X, 
one of the most conservative and largest 
bond markets. Experienced investors eager- 
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ly absorbed the issue and there was not the 
shadow of a question, official or unofficial, 
as to the high character of the bond. Then 
a savings bank started to buy some of the 
bonds and immediately state authority for- 
bade. 

“What's the matter with the bond?’ an 
investment banker asked. “Can you name 
in its class a better, a sounder, more con- 
servative issue?’ State authority replied 
that it wasn’t a question of soundness, hon- 
esty, gilt-edge security and all the excellent 
qualities that make up a high grade invest- 
ment. The point was that the corporation 
that issued the bond was incorporated in 
state Y and was conducting its business in 
state Z. For that reason its bond could 
not be sold to savings banks in state X. 


Inconsistencies of Tax on Securities 

These incidents may seem of small conse- 
quence, but if you multiply them by scores 
and seores of kindred incidents repeated day 
after day in many states, it becomes ap- 
parent how great is the expense in money, 
time and effort inflicted needlessly and 
wastefully, upon the business of the coun- 
try. When we add a consideration of how 
the unequal, varied and peculiar tax laws 
of the different states ‘impose additional 
unnecessary burdens upon the capital mar- 
ket and the thrift of individuals, we can 
begin to comprehend the hugeness of the 
economic waste arising therefrom. For ex- 
ample, state H, which is one of the richest 
in the Union, favors stocks, as against bonds, 
in its tax laws. As a result, state H is less 
interested in bonds. If your community 
builds a high school or a hospital or has 
need for credit for some other important 
public improvement, don’t think that you 
do not pay for the fact that state H is, part- 
ly at least, out of the market for a propor- 
tionate share of your school or hospital 
bonds. You pay, and so does every other 
community. Narrow the markets of and the 
free trade in capital or any other commod- 
ity among the states, and some one foots the 
bill. Usually it is the public. 


When Laws and Regulations Become Harmful 

Trust that I have not given the erroneous 
impression that I oppose any legitimate effort 
or law to curb the traffic in fraudulent or 
worthless so-called securities. Next to the vic- 
tim of a securities fraud, it is the invest- 
ment banker who suffers most when fraud 
is perpetrated in a sale of securities, or al- 
leged securities. I know personally or by 
reputation the securities commissioners of 
many of the states and I have a profound 
respect for them as an official class of high 
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character, earnest endeavor and ability. The 
point I wish to make is that their tools, 
i.e., the laws, are often inadequate, and 
public misconception makes it slow and diffi- 
cult to improve them. The securities com- 
missioners should be on the same high plane 
as the judiciary and as nearly non-partisan 
in their position as is possible. Instead we 
find them, as a whole, inadequately paid, 
their tenure of office subjected to the mer- 
curial exigencies of politics and the capable, 
upright official not infrequently turned out 
of office to make a place for an uninformed 
person whose training in the duties of his 
office will require years. Nor must we for- 
get that it is the business community that 
provides the expense of his training, and that 
suffers the harm of his mistakes. 

It is not especially onerous that a new 
issue of bonds may require the paying of a 
small fee in each of as many as forty states 
before the issue can be sold in those states. 
Although the total of such fees may amount 
to a large fortune in the course of a year, 
it is money well spent if it measurably les- 
sens the traffic in fraud. When, however, 
the law gives most of its attention to polic- 
ing honest business instead of apprehending 
and punishing fraudulent dealers, when 
throughout the many states the reputable 
investment banker is compelled to supply 
elaborate information in one form here, in 
another there and is continually bound with 
useless red tape, then I must protest that 
the law has strayed far from its purpose and 
the millions of dollars of unnecessary ex- 
pense it imposes on honest business is little 
less than an outrage on the public that it 
should protect, not penalize. 


Leads to Concentration of Financial Power 

When we consider further that often it 
is impossible to predict under what condi- 
tions of law and regulation capital may be 
obtained in a given state this week or next, 
we can add, in the aggregate, another stu- 
pendous amount to the cost of capital in 
this country. In fact, the situation has 
reached the point described in substance re- 
cently by a veteran investment banker of 
Illinois, as follows: 

“Tf there was ever a scheme or a condition 
designed to concentrate the financial power 
of the United States within a narrow and 
very limited locality that scheme or condi- 
tion is in active effect today because of the 
unending diversification, the uncertainty and 
inequalities in the tax and regulatory laws 
of most of the states. That condition is di- 
recting capital to a few states in the East. 
It is tending to give to those states, or the 
enterprises therein, a cheaper capital supply 


because those states do not inflict a penalty 
on the free flow of credit, and credit will 
seek those markets that are not surrounded 
by tariff walls. The wise men of the East 
realize this and may be expected to main- 
tain in their states this wholesome condi- 
tion. If there be also wise men of the West, 
or the Middle West, the South or the South- 
west, and there surely are, it is long past 
time when they should point out and cure 
this condition. Within the last few years I 
and many other western bond men have 
opened branch offices in the Hast. We've 
been forced to do it because we can sell our 
honest securities down there without being 
burdened with the heavy credit tariff most 
of the other states impose.” 

There is nothing sinister in all this situa- 
tion. In fact, most of this condition is well 
intentioned. Its harm, however, is as real 
as if it were malicious. And the result of 
it all comes from one thing, the failure of 
public understanding to keep pace with mod- 
ern business and finance, to appreciate the 
constructive force therein. I have given 
only a few typical examples of the huge, eco- 
nomic waste perpetrated by our credit tariffs. 
I have mentioned only a few of the evil 
results. 


Diverse Laws and Decisions Affecting 
Business 

It is a matter of surprise that organized 
consideration by the business community has 
been given to relatively few of the problems 
faced by a corporation undertaking to do 
business in a state other than that in which 
it is chartered. 

Susiness in this country is everywhere 
extending beyond state bounds. The diverse 
laws of forty-eight states and the regula- 
tions of their numerous administrative agen- 
cies must be taken into account by an ever- 
increasing number of business firms. The 
tax expense is a growing burden upon cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce. 

Besides the taxation effects, consideration 
should be given to such subjects as the quali- 
fication requirements laid down by the sev- 
eral states, the effect of the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution, the principles 
determining the existence or non-existence 
of local business, the penalties prescribed for 
non-compliance with local laws, and the like. 
There is very little uniformity of statutory 
requirements regulating the admission of 
foreign corporations to engage in local busi- 
ness. There are requirements of special 
anti-trust covenants which discriminate in 
favor of intrastate trade, and even extend 
to the denial of the right to invoke the juris- 
diction of the federal courts. 
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There is little agreement upon what con- 
stitutes doing business in the various states. 
Not only are the statutory provisions widely 
apart, but there are conflicting decisions in 
the courts and some abuses of administra- 
tive power. There are indiscriminate pen- 
alties for non-compliance with state regis- 
tration laws involving revocation of license, 
fines, prison sentences, voiding of contracts, 
denial of right to use state courts, personal 
liability of officers, directors and stockhold- 
ers, and appointment of receivers. Both as 
regards taxes and these other questions of 
legal rights, there are diverse, complicated, 
numerous reports required, with drastic pen- 
alties for non-compliance. 


State and Municipal Securities 

Investment bankers are properly inter- 
ested in the margin of safety of the securi- 
ties which they sell to their clients. That 
safety factor applies to the obligations of 
states and their municipal subdivisions as 
it does to the bonds of public utility and 
industrial concerns. The fact that a bond 
is the obligation of a municipality, based 
upon its power of general taxation, properly 
entitles it to a position as a premier security. 
And the exemption of such bonds from in- 
come taxes has added to their desirability. 
That fundamental security and that exemp- 
tion from taxation have resulted in such an 
investment market receptiveness for such 
issues as to encourage a perhaps unwar- 
ranted supply of such issues and a perhaps 
unsound financial program by the states and 
municipalities. 

Of recent years the states and municipali- 
ties have unavoidably faced yast expendi- 
tures for purposes of road improvement and 
educational facilities. Such expenditures 
cannot be denied or postponed. They are 
for the common weal. But may I sound a 
word of conservative caution. The business 
of states and municipalities are essentially 
subject to rules of credit as are the indus- 
trial and commercial businesses which you 
gentlemen direct. I commend your urging upon 
your states and municipalities the adoption of 
a budget system, the recognition of a relation- 
ship between the life of an obligation and 
the probable life of the improvement for 
which it is issued, the merit of serial bonds 
payable in annual installments as against 
a fixed maturity with sinking funds and, 
in general, such a conservatism in financing 
as would have your approval if applied to 
your own business. What is needed, is a 
keener appreciation, by voters and public 
officials, of the necessity for a dollar of 
value for a dollar of public expenditure. The 
amount which has been saved by the fed- 


eral program of economy has been more 
than offset by the almost profligacy of ex- 
penditure by the states and municipalities? 

The United States is today the creditor 
nation of the world. Our people hold some 
fourteen to fifteen billion dollars of foreign 
securities. We want to maintain that posi- 
tion as banker to the world. We also have 
the greatest industrial equipment in the his- 
tory of this or any other country. By in- 
dustrial equipment I include our unequaled 
transportation system and our public utili- 
ties. We are ambitious to utilize this equip- 
ment to the greatest good, and our future 
development is bound very largely to our 
ability to use it more efficiently in competi- 
tion with the other industrial nations of the 
world. But if any major economic part of 
our industrial or financial structure is weak 
or out of line, we cannot expect to achieve 
the highest results of which we are capable. 
Our channels of domestic credit are frequent- 
ly littered and dammed with wasteful laws 
and regulations and with misunderstanding. 
They must be cleared away and the free flow 
of capital restored. 
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SECURITIES iN JOINT NAMES 

The New York Court of Appeals in a re- 
cent decision held that where securities 
stand in joint names, they are taxable for 
their full value to the survivor. 

In 1908 a husband had received certain 
shares of corporate stock and caused a por- 
tion thereof to be issued in his own name 
and a portion in the joint names of himself 
and his wife. The court in a previous opin- 
ion had held that a transfer tax was proper- 
ly assessed under Subdivision 7 of Section 
220 of the New York Tax Law as to the 
shares issued in the name of the husband 
individually, but the shares issued in the 
joint names of husband and wife were tax- 
able only to the extent of half thereof on 
the ground that a statute was inapplicable 
to joint tenancies ereated before May 20, 
1915 and the presumption was that the hus- 
band caused the shares, paid for by him- 
self, to be issued in the names of himself 
and wife with the intention that upon his 
death the title thereto as still in their joint 
names should pass to the survivor. 

The court held, that there was error of 
ealculation in limiting the tax on the shares 
issued in the joint names of the husband 
and wife to one-half thereof, for there ac- 
crued to the wife by survivorship upon her 
husband’s death, and not before, a title to 
the full amount of shares placed in their 
joint names in 1908 and not merely to one- 
half of them.—In re Kane, New York Court 
of Appeals. 
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BASIS OF REAL COOPERATION WITH LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS AS TESTED BY ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 


FUNCTIONS AND RESULTS FROM SPECIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


EDWARD M. McMAHON 
Insurance Trust Officer, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 








(Eprror’s Nore: The following paper acquires exceptional value to all bank and 
trust company officials interested in fostering mutual relations between trust departments 
and life insurance underwriters in developing life insurance trust business, inasmuch as 
it sets forth the modus operandi and results obtained from the establishment of a special 
insurance trust department, an enterprise in which the Equitable Trust Company of 
Vew York was the pioneer. Mr. McMahon discussed the subject in an address at the 
recent annual meeting of the Trust Development Division of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association at Utica. He crystallizes the basis of cooperation with life insurance under- 
writers into a set of principles; describes the functions, purposes as well as results’ 
obtained in conducting a special insurance trust department as part of the equipment 


of a progressiwe trust company.) 


1. While a number of banks and trust 
companies have for several years been at- 
tempting to extend genuine cooperation to 
life underwriters, in my opinion no trust 
company or bank, including the one which 
I have the honor to represent, has as yet 
made the most of its opportunities to enlist 
the service of modern life underwriters. Of 
course, trust companies and underwriters 
have shown a desire to promote their indi- 
vidual business through cooperation with 
one another, but only during recent years 
have the institutions of trust and insurance 
been able to find ways and means whereby 
the one could supplement and assist the 
other, and yet each remain in its proper 
field. 

Code of Principles 

2. As a result of this experiment, there 
have been finally crystallized and put into 
operation, especially in the larger cities of 
the country, several principles which are 
gradually being accepted as being in the best 
interests of insurance companies and their 
underwriters, bank and trust company man- 
agement, and the estate owner and his de- 
pendents. Some of these principles are as 
follows: 

(a) The options of settlement contained 
in contracts of life insurance have not be- 
come obsolete and can still be used to ad- 
vantage by the insured, especially during 
the earlier stages of his progress to finan- 
cial independence. 

(b) The insurance trust has been called 
an additional option of settlement. The 


“options of settlement’? contained in con- 
tracts of insurance can be used to advan- 
tage, but the best interests of the insured 
and his beneficiaries can be promoted and 
conserved by utilizing an insurance trust 
in certain situations where either lump 
sum payments or the options of settle- 
ment might fail to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the insured for himself and his 
dependents. 

(c) Life insurance companies distribute 
principal and income under an agreement 
with the insured which takes the form of 
a contractural relationship; banks and 
trust companies distribute principal and 
income from proceeds of life insurance 
under a trust agreement which gives the 
trustee discretionary power, enabling it to 
conserve and distribute the proceeds and 
income in an efficient way and yet do for 
the insured’s dependents that which the 
estate creator himself would do if he 
were alive, in connection with situations— 
financial and otherwise—which could not 
be anticipated at the time that the insur- 
ance was purchased or during his lifetime. 
3. In their desire for additional business, 
banks and trust companies have ah ample 
and fertile field to cultivate without com- 
peting with life underwriters or the institu- 
tion of life insurance by either selling or 
supplying life insurance and accepting com- 
mission for so doing. With only a small part 
of the life value of the nation conserved 
through life insurance, underwriters have an 
ample field to cultivate without expecting 
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financial reward from trust companies for 
such cooperation as the underwriters may 
extend to banks and trust companies. 

4. Advertising for new trust business, and 
especially for life insurance trusts on the 
part of banks, is good and helpful, but back 
of the publicity department of the trust com- 
pany must be a well organized follow-up 
program of solicitation by a well trained and 
efficiently directed staff of solicitors if trust 
companies want any reasonable proportion 
of the ninety billion dollars of life insurance 
now in force to be made payable to benefi- 
ciaries under insurance trust agreements, 
even though about 90 per cent of this amount 
is now so arranged as to become payable in 
lump sum payments to financially inexperi- 
enced beneficiaries. 


Quality of Service 

5. It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
of the management of the leading life insur- 
ance companies that they welcome the activ- 
ity of banks and trust companies in the 
field of trusteeing insurance contracts, pro- 
vided they are satisfied that the trust com- 
panies are so organized and conducted as to 
enable the insured and his beneficiaries to 
receive as good if not better service than the 
insurance companies could render. But in- 
surance companies insist upon continuing to 
render the best service which they are ¢a- 
pable of rendering under the options of set- 
tlement to their policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, especially if the insured resides in 
a community too far removed from a city 
where a modern trust company is operated. 

6. Trust companies, in their desire for ad- 
ditional business through life insurance 
trusts, will make a grave mistake if they 
give the impression, either to home office 
management or to conscientious life under- 
writers, that they have entered the life in- 
surance trust field with the intention of ex- 
ploiting it, instead of having the program 
of development that of serving the benefi- 
ciary instead of merely attempting to pro- 
mote the interests of the stockholders of the 
bank. 


7. No trust company representative will 
get very far with an intelligent underwriter 
or home office official of an insurance com- 
pany if he does not concede the fact that 
there is some advantage in the guaranteed 
principal and guaranteed interest return 
which the options of settlement of the life 
insurance contract contains. Other advan- 
tages which the trust agreement affords must 
be used to offset these advantages of the 
options of settlement. Fundamentally, it is 
the primary function of the institution of 


life insurance to make estates available with 
the proceeds of life insurance and it is the 
primary function of trust companies to man- 
age and distribute the proceeds of estates. 
The life insurance company serves the es 
tate creator during the time he is primarily 
a producer, and the trust company serves the 
estate owner when he himself becomes a 
consumer primarily and during the period 
that he desires his dependents to be con- 
sumers primarily. 

8. In every city of any size there are sev- 
eral trust companies which desire insurance 
trusts and are capable of receiving and man- 
aging such proceeds, even if this cannot be 
said of cities of very small size, and the par- 
ticular trust company that gets its proper 
share of this desirable business should be the 
trust company that is willing to bid for the 
business on the basis of service, since the 
cost to the trustor is about the same in 
all trust companies. 


Business Building Activities 

Aside from the general activity on the 
part of the bank’s management and its pub- 
licity and circularizing activities, there are 
at least three principal forms of activity 
which should result in the securing of a 
satisfactory volume of insurance trusts. 

1. Direct solicitation by representatives of 
the New Business Department, especially 
among the stockholders, officers and custo- 
mers of the banks. 

2. Effective contact between the represen- 
tatives of the trust company and the lawyers 
of the community. 

3. By having the trust company render 
such service to the more advanced under- 
writers of the community as shall secure 
from them such response as will lead the 
individual underwriter to regard that trust 
company as his “first trust company,’ as he 
now has a “first life insurance company,” 
other things being at all equal. 


Cooperation as it is Practiced by One Trust 
Company 

A little over a year ago the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York decided to or- 
ganize an Insurance Trust Department to 
supplement the activities of its New Business 
Department, which for sometime had been 
active along the first two lines suggested 
above. It was suggested that the primary 
function of this new department should be 
to secure a share of the insurance trust busi- 
ness within the control of the underwriter. 
This suggestion was predicated upon at least 
the following factors: First, that the mar- 
gin available for acquisition cost for insur- 
ance trust business is not sufficiently great 
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as to enable a trust company to employ a 
sufficient staff of solicitors to secure a sub- 
stantial yolume, but that it would be in the 
best interests of the beneficiary, the insured 
and the underwriter if the more liberal ac- 
quisition cost of life insurance companies 
could be utilized in part to render this serv- 
ice to the insured and his beneficiaries. Sec- 
ond, that a system of genuine cooperation 
and service on the part of the Insurance 
Trust Department to the underwriter would 
enable the underwriter to increase his pro- 
duction and thus the best interests of all 
would be promoted. 


The remainder of my discussion will be 
devoted to the plan which we have put into 
operation, the problems encountered, the re- 
sults achieved and my personal estimate of 
the future possibilities of the insurance trust 
as a means of building up the business of 
the bank and enabling the estate creator to 
build a large estate and have such estate ac- 
complish the purpose for which he paid the 
price. 

The following is quoted from a statement 
made by one of the vice-presidents of our 
company in August, 1927, when the estab- 
lishment of a separate department for the 
solicitation of life insurance trusts was an- 
nounced: “The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, by the establishment of an In- 
surance Trust Department, hopes as time 
goes on to contribute to the conservation of 
money left by provident men and women for 
the protection of their families. We are not 
in any sense entering the field of selling or 
soliciting insurance as such. On the con- 
trary, we plan to provide a cooperating and 
coordinating agency to which all insurance 
companies, through their agents or under- 
writers, may turn in complete confidence 
that they will receive nothing but helpful 
cooperation. Our Insurance Trust Depart- 
ment obviously will have its limitations but 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
proposes to cooperate in every possible way 
with every agency working to develop among 
our people a proper appreciation of the value 
of life insurance and efficient management 
of its proceeds.” 


Plan of Department Operation 

The department was organized on the 
theory that a separate department devoted 
largely to a definite plan of cooperation with 
life underwriters would result in a reason- 
able volume of business to begin with, and 
that the department would ultimately be 
placed on a paying basis. We found that 
life underwriters immediately became inter- 
ested and desired to know more about our 


plan of cooperation. We believed that if the 
underwriters were to assist us in develop- 
ing our business that we would have to be 
in a position to render organized service to 
them. We were of the opinion that we would 
have to give them definite service in their 
individual cases. We realized that the life 
underwriter who was approaching his client 
on the basis of the life insurance appeal 
alone was somewhat handicapped in dealing 
with many of his clients. We were of the 
opinion that if the life underwriter could 
offer his client a more complete service and 
on a basis that did not have so much self- 
interest in it that the underwriter would 
have a stronger appeal in approaching his 
client. 

Although we had a rather definite plan 
in mind, we desired to have more definite 
assurance that our plan was sound. For 
this reason, we decided to attempt to secure 
the assistance of experienced life underwrit- 
ers who might be willing to consider our 
problems in the light of their knowledge of 
the needs of the life underwriter. To this 
end we were successful in organizing what 
is known as the “Underwriters Advisory 
Council.’”’ Those who consented to serve dur- 
ing the first year were prominent persona! 
producers of many years’ experience and 
prominent general agents. This Underwrit- 
ers Advisory Council was not selected by 
any association of life underwriters or by 
any insurance companies but was _ selected 
from among those underwriters who hold 
our “Agreement for Service.’ I desire to 
make clear that this Underwriters Advisory 
Council is an independent organization and 
is not serving officially as a representative 
of the trust company or as representative of 
insurance companies, or of insurance under- 
writers’ associations. It is an organization 
which is, in fact, cooperating with us inde- 
pendently to the end that we may give the 
underwriters affiliated with us better serv- 
ice. It enables us to more intimately under- 
stand the underwriter’s problems and the 
underwriter’s viewpoint. 


Definite Agreement with Each Underwriter 


So that a definite relationship might be 
established between the individual under- 
writer and the trust company and in order 
to carry out our definite plan of cooperation, 
we conceived the idea of making a definite 
agreement with each underwriter. Before 
this agreement is made, each underwriter 
who desires the agreement for our service 
must complete an application for the agree- 
ment. The application contains eighteen 
questions, the answers to which enable us 
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to determine whether we desire to cooperate 
with the applicant. We desire to affiliate 
ourselves with underwriters whose _ profes- 
sional record is clear and whose experience 
is such that they can profit by the service 
which we offer. Each applicant must name 
three references, one of whom must be the 
general agent of his principal company or a 
home office official of his principal company. 

We are especially interested in having as 
a reference the general agent or home office 
official for the reason that we do not desire 
to offer trust service to underwriters who 
are not capable of profiting by its use. For 
example, if the applicant has been in the 
life insurance business for only a short time 
he may not be qualified in experience for 
the rather extensive knowledge which an un- 
derwriter using the trust approach must 
have. His general agent will know whether 
the underwriter is qualified, and the general 
agent will also know whether the applicant 
can be helped by our service or whether 
such service on our part would interfere 
with the underwriter’s progress in learning 
the fundamentals of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

If the underwriter’s references are satis- 
factory to the department, his application is 
passed upon by the Committee on Manage- 
ment of the Insurance Trust Department, 
and then the applicant’s qualifications, but 
not the confidential information submitted 
by him, are reviewed by the Underwriters 
Advisory Council and if everything is sat- 
isfactory, an Agreement for Service is en- 
tered into with the applicant. 


Establishing Contact with Underwriters 

So that we may have contact with each 
underwriter at least once each month 
and for other reasons which will be 
apparent to you, we publish a bulletin each 
month. The name of this bulletin is “The 
Conservator.” Following the title on the 
first page each copy contains the following: 
“Issued by the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York in the interests of beneficiaries of 
life insurance.” This bulletin contains (1) 
information with reference to current prob- 
lems of the Department; (2) announcements 
to the underwriters; (3) articles on the use 
of the insurance trust approach; (4) articles 
showing the results achieved in individual 
cases where the trust approach was used; 
and (5) articles which answer questions with 
reference to insurance trusts, ete. 

We realized that many of the underwrit- 
ers who were qualified in insurance knowl- 
edge and general knowledge to use the insur- 
ance trust approach would be much better 


qualified to use it if they had an opportu- 
nity to more fully understand the workings 
of the insurance trust and its advantages to 
the insured and his beneficiaries. 

In line with our program of disseminating 
information and assisting the underwriter 
with his education on insurance trusts, a 
series of fifteen lectures was held during 
the first year. These lectures were attended 
by underwriters who hold our Agreement 
for Service. The lectures were given by 
experienced life underwriters, insurance 
company home office officials and trust offi- 
cers. The lectures were well attended and 
they were very effective not only in dis- 
seminating information on the subjects of 
personal insurance trusts and business in- 
surance trusts, but they assisted us in se- 
curing the cooperation and the good will of 
the underwriters because the underwriters 
appreciated this kind of service. 

During our second business year, it is our 
intention to have small group meetings at- 
tended by those who hold our Agreement for 
Service. These meetings will be in the na- 
ture of clinics and the purpose will be to 
give more individual instruction and to as- 
sist the individual underwriter with sugges- 
tions as to how he can better use the insur- 
ance trust method of approach. 


The Question of Experienced Solicitors 

The department has available several ex- 
perienced solicitors to assist the life under- 
writer with his clients at meetings held in 
the offices of the clients. This service is 
very much appreciated, because oftentimes 
the underwriter is not successful in having 
his client agree to discuss the subject at the 
office of the trust company. These field rep- 
resentatives work with the underwriter, not 
only in securing the insurance trust and 
other results for the trust company, but in 
actually playing a part in the sale of insur- 
ance to the underwriter’s client. It is ap- 
parent that if the underwriter makes his 
approach on the basis of serving the client 
in connection with the conservation of his 
general and his insurance estate and with- 
out attempting directly to sell additional in- 
surance. that the trust company will benefit, 
because the underwriter receives no com- 
pensation from us for bringing the trust to 
us. On the other hand, because our repre- 
sentatives have no interest in insurance com- 
missions, the suggestions which we make for 
the purchase of additional insurance (when 
it is-needed) are oftentimes acted upon by 
the client. 


Our department has records of many cases 
in which it may be said that the underwriter 
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was the determining factor in the sale of the 
trust idea by the trust company and our 
representative was the determining factor 
in the sale of additional life insurance. 
Please do not misunderstand me. We do not 
suggest to the underwriter that if he will 
sell the trust idea we will advocate the sale 
of additional insurance to the client. Our 
relationship is as follows: The professional 
life underwriter will not advocate the trust 
idea, unless he believes it is in the best in- 
terests of his client. Our representative will 
not advocate the purchase of additional in- 
surance unless we believe that the client has 
need of the insurance. 

The underwriter and our field representa 
tive have available a definite planning serv- 
ice in the office of our department. If defi- 
nite information as to the prospect’s objec- 
tives are furnished to the underwriter or to 
our representative either in our office or in 
the client’s office, we will make an analysis 
of the needs of the prospect and, if the case 
is a complicated one, we will prepare a writ- 
ten report for consideration by the client 
before he retains his attorney to draw his 
insurance trust agreement and/or a_ will. 
You know that nearly every prospect needs 
definite suggestions for the conservation and 
distribution of his insurance and his general 
estate. Usually, he has some objectives in 
mind but they have not crystallized to the 
point which will permit him to give definite 
instructions to his attorney. The services of 
our field representatives and our office staff 
supply assistance to the underwriter’s client 
in helping the latter to determine upon a 


definite plan for submission to his attorney. 


Other Tools to Use to Advantage 


Although our course of lectures and the 
group meetings which we plan for the future 
and all the other services which we supply. 
and the publications which we issue are valt- 
able in assisting the underwriter, we believe 
that there are two other tools which he can 
use to advantage if he has them in his pos- 
session and if he is properly instructed in 
their use. So that the underwriter may 
have available in his office a reference book 
for his study in connection with his cases, 
we have prepared what we call “A Manual 
of Insurance Trust Service and Other Trust 
Services.” This manual contains a section 
on life insurance and several sections on in- 
surance trusts and the services of trust com- 
panies in connection with the client’s gen- 
eral estate. The material is written in the 
form of explanations to the life underwriter 
and is not in such form as can ordinarily be 
used with the underwriter’s client. Many 
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salesmen can present the trust plan much 
more effectively to a prospect if they have 
some definite material specially prepared for 
the prospect to see and read. So that this 
kind of material may be available to the 
underwriter, we prepared and published a 
second book in loose-leaf form. 
book is entitled 
Trust Service.” 

catalog 


This second 
“Underwriters’ Guide to 
It is, in fact, a sales kit or 
containing reports on individual 
cases, together with many illustrations and 
many statements of interest to the prospect. 
Since the publication of this Guide we have 
had several reports from underwriters as 
to its effectiveness in individual cases and 
suggestions as to the best method of using 
the Guide with the underwriter’s prospect. 
A part of our work during the second year 
will probably consist of making suggestions 
and giving information to underwriters as 
to the best method of profiting by the use of 
the Guide and the Manual. It is our opinion 
that real cooperation with the life under- 
writer should consist in giving his client 
definite, organized service and also in equip- 
ping the underwriter to use the insurance 
trust approach and the will approach more 
effectively. So that he may be more re- 
sourceful in his presentation, he must have 
more knowledge, he must have more facts 
at his command, and he must have an ap- 
preciation of the best methods of presenting 
these facts to his prospect in an individual 


case. 


Results Achieved 


Although our plan has been in operation 
for only a little over a year, the results 
achieved to date have been rather satisfac- 
tory and we should, during this second year, 
be in a position to arrive at more definite 
conclusions as to the advantages and the 
disadvantages, if any, of cooperation with 
the life underwriter. We realize that the 
life underwriter will also consider the ques- 
tion as to whether he is profiting by the ar- 
‘angement. In our opinion, there must b2 
profit to both. The bank must secure insur- 
ance trust business and wills and must se- 
cure other by-products. The underwriter 
must profit by having the use of a better 
approach to his client and by having better 
facilities for serving his client. He must 
also find that he can ultimately close a rea- 
sonable amount of business which he would 
not otherwise close if he did not use the 
insurance trust approach and have definite 
cooperation from the trust company. If he 
‘annot see some definite advantages to his 
client and himself in cooperating with us, it 


(Continued on page 383) 


















































FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES AND THE PRESENT 


CREDIT SITUATION 


EFFECT OF REVERSAL OF GOLD MOVEMENT 


Hon. ROY A. YOUNG 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 








(Eprtor’s Note: In banking and business as well as speculative circles vital impor- 
tance attaches.these days to any indication of Federal Reserve policy as expressed by 
rediscount rates or open market operations. To what extent the activities of the Federal 
Reserve banks influence the general credit situation or money rates are matters conjec- 
tural even to many bankers, so that Governor Young's discussion on the subject recently 
before the Indiana Bankers Association, acquires unusual interest.) 


OLD is the basis of our credit struc- 

ture and while the gold standard, 

perhaps, has some faults, it is the 
best basis that has yet been devised and 
public faith in its efficiency has been demon- 
strated conclusively during the past five 
years by the willingness and eagerness with 
which many countries have returned to some 
form of gold standard. All that has hap- 
pened for the past eight years, therefore, can 
best be reviewed by referring to gold move- 
ments. 

Since September, 1920 and up to December, 
1924, gold flowed into the United States con- 
tinuously, the net import movement for the 
period aggregating approximately $1,660,000,- 
000. From September, 1920, to the spring 
of 1922, the gold received from abroad was 
used largely by member banks to reduce their 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve banks 
and thus improve the general condition of 
the member banks and the reserve position 
of the Reserve banks. Generally speaking, 
gold received during this period did not, 
therefore, become a part of the reserves of 
member banks and did not form the basis 
of credit expansion. 


Invested Pyramid Principle of Credit 

Between 1922 and 1924 gold imports were 
sufficient to meet the country’s growing de- 
mand for currency, and in addition, to in- 
crease the reserves of member banks which 
were thus enabled to expand their loans and 
investments without increasing their borrow- 
ings at the Federal Reserve banks. From 
1924 to the spring of 1927 the gold imports 
just about offset gold exports, so that the 
total increase in gold holdings of our coun- 
try between September, 1920, and the spring 


of 1927 aggregated, as I have stated before, 
approximately $1,660,000,000. 

With this addition to the gold _ basis, 
through the inverted pyramid principle of 
credit, banks were able to expand tremen- 
dously. All of this growth, however, could 
not go into the old-fashioned forms of credit 
based upon production and distribution other- 
wise known as eligible paper, and therefore 
the banks had to seek other forms of credit. 
Naturally they turned to the investment 
credit market. With this stimulus and sup- 
port from the banks throughout the country, 
the investment bankers accepted the oppor- 
tunity and financed not only new enterprise 
by long-time credits, but old established en- 
terprise as well, with the result that the pro- 
portion of eligible paper diminished in the 
portfolios of the banks while the proportion 
of investment credit held by the banks in- 
creased rapidly. 

Increase in Bank Loans and Investments 

For all the banks of the United States as 
of June 30, 1928, the figures are approxi- 
mately as follows: 

U. S. Government bonds..... . $6,000,000,000 
Other stocks and bonds....... 12,000,000,000 
Loans on securities (of which 

amount $3,000,000,000 is rep- 

resented by so-called brok- 

CPS” LOB) .4.0%.08.c0c02s e006 18000000,000 
Loans on real estate security. 5,000,000,000 
Loans to customers (of which 

amount it is estimated that 

approximately $5,000,000,000 

is eligible paper held by 

member banks) ........... 20,000,000,000 





Total loans and investments. $56,000,000,000 
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There has been some complaint of late 
that investment and speculative credit have 
not received their proportion of the bank 
credit available, but it seems to me from 
these figures—when you add the _ total 
amount of bonds to the total amount lent 
on securities and arrive at the total of $31,- 
000,000,000—that these forms of credit have 
been treated liberally by the banks. 

All of this expansion of credit, up to 
May, 1927, was accomplished without in- 
creasing the amount of Federal Reserve 
credit, because the figures show that except 
for seasonal and holiday currency require- 
ments, the total assets of the Reserve Sys- 
tem have continued around $1,000,000,000 
since 1922. 


Effect of Reversal of Gold Movement 

In May of 1927, however, something hap- 
pened to which the American business pub- 
lie and financial interests did not attach 
sufficient importance. This was a reversal 
in the direction of gold movements. From 
May until the early part of November the 
Reserve System offset the exports of gold by 
purchases of United States Government Sse- 
curities, feeling that the time was not oppor- 
tune to disturb our own domestic situation 
when the regular seasonal agricultural re- 
quirements were on and stabilization plans 
for some of our foreign friends were not 
completed—and stabilization of foreign cur- 
rencies, indirectly, was of great importance 
to our domestic situation. 

During November and December, when 
gold continued to flow from this country, the 
System did not offset the export movements. 
This should have had the effect of retarding 
the rapid growth of credit, but it did not, 
largely because any increase in Federal Re- 
serve bank credit at that time was _ inter- 
preted by the banks and the public as being 
in response to customary seasonal require- 
ments, even though it had gone $200,000,009 
higher than the year before. The return flow 
of holiday currency in the latter part of 
December and early part of January was 
greater than it had been in any year for five 
years and therefore the System sold addi- 
tional Government securities to partly offset 
this return flow. Gold holdings changed but 
little during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary but credit expanded at more than the 
normal rate, and certainly there was no evi- 
dence that this additional credit was re- 
quired for business. 


No Abuse of Rediscount Privilege 
There is an impression in the minds of 
many people, including some bankers, that 
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a member bank deliberately borrows from 
its reserve bank at a low rate to enable it 
to lend at a higher rate solely for the profit 
in the transaction. I have been associated 
with the System for ten years and I can 
say without fear of contradiction that this 
seldom happens. What does happen gener- 
ally, however, is this: 

A member bank accumulates deposits in 
the ordinary course of its business and, if it 
expects to continue its business at a profit. 
it must employ those funds almost instan- 
taneously in the credit field that offers the 
best rates consistent with safety. Later it 
has a reduction in deposits and must replen- 
ish its reserve in one of two ways. One is 
by borrowing from the Federal Reserve bank 
and the other is by selling some of its read- 
ily marketable assets. In the great majority 
of cases the member bank which has wide 
fluctuations in its deposits borrows from the 
Reserve bank. By doing this the bank 
avoids disturbing its portfolio and uses the 
Reserve bank for the legitimate purpose of 
bridging over a temporary shortage in re- 
serves. Naturally, when the rediscount rate 
is low and the open market rate high, there 
is an incentive for the banker to continue to 
borrow rather than to curtail his invest- 
ments. When this practice becomes simul- 
taneously general it furnishes one reason, 
but only one, for raising the rediscount rates. 


Increase in Rediscount Rate 

There was evidence of this in February, 
with the result that a 4 per cent rate was 
initiated by the directors of the various Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. However, credit con- 
tinued to expand and the banks continued 
to borrow from the Federal Reserve banks 
on rediscounts to make up the loss in gold 
and the sale of government securities. No 
one particular bank was in debt any great 
length of time; in fact, the information we 
have in Washington is that the bank that 
borrowed to cover a loss of deposits got out 
of debt by liquidating some of its ineligible 
assets. When it did so, however, directly or 
indirectly, it made it necessary for some 
other bank to borrow and so the borrowings 
of member banks were passed around from 
one bank to another without reducing the 
total indebtedness of the member banks to 
the Federal Reserve banks, but on the con- 
trary, increasing it. 

Again, in April, the directors of one of the 
Federal Reserve banks initiated a rediscount 
rate of 41% per cent. This was eventually 
followed by all of the other Reserve banks. 
By June the member banks owed the System 
approximately $1,000,000,000 upon _redis- 
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counts and were in a position where they 
could not get out of debt so readily by shift- 
ing the load from one bank to another; in 
fact, the load centered mostly in the larger 
cities. There was a rapid increase in dis- 
counts in the latter part of June and also 
in July, some of which, of course, represented 
currency requirements, but the increase had 
the earmarks of further pyramiding of credit 
and not of being the old-fashioned credit 
based upon production and distribution, with 
the result that some of the Federal Reserve 
banks, where many of their member banks 
were heavy borrowers, initiated a rediscount 
rate of 5 per cent. This action, however, 
was not taken in the four strictly agricul- 
tural districts west of the Mississippi River 
where a 41% per cent rate is still maintained, 
largely because the member banks were not 
heavy borrowers and because it was at the 
time of the year when legitimate seasonal 
agricultural requirements had to be met. 

From June up to the present time there 
has been but little change in the gold hold- 
ings of the United States. The System has 
not sold additional government securities 
since that time and has undertaken no open 
market operations, except of a 
nature. 


temporary 


Reserve Banks Function Consistently 


To summarize, the 
America 


banking system of 
built up a credit structure by re- 
sorting to the inverted pyramid principle of 
credit on $4,600,000,000 of gold which we 
held in May, 1927, and today, on $4,100,000,- 
000, it is not only supporting that credit 
structure but a much larger one. This is 
shown by the June 30th reports of member 
banks which indicate an increase above last 
year of $2,500,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments. To support this credit structure, 
member banks have found it necessary to in- 
crease their borrowings at the Federal Re- 
serve banks approximately $5090,000,000. 
From this it seems to me that the Reserve 
banks are functioning just as the law in- 
tended that they should function. Miscaleu- 
lations as to the future always have and 
perhaps always will occur with the banks 
and the business public and that is one of 
the reasons why we need Reserve banks, in 
other words, institutions which enable the 
public to adjust their miscaleulations in an 
orderly and systematic way. So many fac- 
tors have an influence on banking that it is 
a mistake to arrive at the conclusion that 
the Federal Reserve System alone, through 
its policies, makes credit situations. It is 
reasonable to believe from what I have cited 
that conditions, over many of which the 
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System has no control, form the basis of Re- 
serve bank credit policies and rates. 


Erroneous Ideas About Reserve Policies 

Many people in America seem to be more 
concerned about the present situation than 
the Federal Reserve System is. If unsound 
credit practices have developed, these prac- 
tices will in time correct themselves, and 
if some of the overindulgent get “burnt” 
during the period of correction, they will 
have to shoulder the blame themselves and 
not attempt to shift it to someone else. Great 
concern is expressed over the mystery of 
Federal Reserve policies. Dissatisfaction is 
expressed because the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem refrains from prediction and cannot al- 
ways anticipate. I have stated to you that 
conditions, to a large extent, bring about 
Federal Reserve policies rather than that 
Federal Reserve policies bring about con- 
ditions. That is just the position of the 
System at the moment. If past experience 
means anything, we know that the additiona! 
Reserve credit needed between now and De- 
cember 31st will aggregate approximately 
$°00,000,000. This will come from the usual 
seasonal requirements of agriculture and 
business. It is the expectation of the Sys- 
tem that this additional credit will be se- 
cured by the member banks rediscounting 
without hesitancy to take care of these re- 
quirements and that they will lend to their 
customers at reasonable rates. It further 
expects that this additional Reserve credit 
will not be used in further expanding a bank 
credit situation that grew up when our gold 
reserves were $500,000,000 larger than they 
are now and which has continued to grow 
while the reserves have been shrinking. If 
after January, 1929, following the return 
flow of holiday currency, the banks still owe 
the System approximately $1,000,000,000 in 
rediscounts, I, personally, will feel that the 
situation has been handled admirably and I 
shall have no cause for concern, because with 
the tradition which the member banks have 
about borrowing continually from the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, a debt to the System of 
$1,000,000,000 will have a more moderating 
effect upon the too rapid growth of bank 
credit than any other single condition that 
I know of. 

Ro de 

The Orlando Bank and Trust Company 
of Orlando, Fla., has been foremost among 
Florida banks in developing trust 
which is in charge of Lee 8S. 
officer. 

A new building to cost a million dollars 
is planned for the Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn. 


business 
Trimble, trust 





WHERE TRUST OFFICERS AND LAWYERS MEET 
ON COMMON GROUND 


DISARMING UNFAIR CRITICISM AND AVOIDING ENCROACHMENT 


WILLIAM A. STARK 
Counsel, Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Epiror’s Nore: 


Absolute candor and honest intention are the two prime qualities 


that will enable trust officers and lawyers to remove the remnants of antagonism or dan- 
gers of encroachment in the exercise of their respective duties or functions. Mr. Stark 
has the training as a lawyer and also intimate knowledge of fiduciary requirements, which 
enable him to approach this much debated problem of lawyer-trust company cooperation 
in a manner both convincing and instructive.) 


OT many years ago, the lawyer was 

the fiduciary in the majority of cases, 

but the banker as an individual was 
edging in on the job, not through any de- 
sire on his part, but rather because a few 
people considered their banker better quali- 
fied for the job. While corporate trustees 
have been in existence for many years, it 
was this growing tendency on the part of the 
public to select a banker as executor or testa- 
mentary trustee which brought about the 
development of our modern trust depart- 
ment. Bankers did not have time to handle 
all the details of administration, so they 
created trust departments to handle this de- 
tail under their supervision, and thus the 
modern trust department came into being 
in response to the demands of the people. 

We hear much comment to the effect that 
there is no such thing as competition be- 
tween the lawyer and the trust company. At 
the start there was and today in some places 
and as to many individual lawyers through- 
out the land, there is the keenest sort of 
competition between lawyers and trust com- 
panies for the business of acting as fiduciary. 
Such competition is legitimate so long as 
carried on in a fair manner, without resort 
to trickery or sharp practice on either side, 
but unfortunately, such competition leads to 
practices which create ill will. 

The lawyer on the one hand injected his 
personality into the matter and quite often 
permitted personal feelings to override his 
judgment. He had the advantage of acting 
as confidential adviser and father confessor 
for his client and he used this intimate re- 
lation to the fullest extent to secure the job 
is fiduciary. 

The trust company in turn sought to take 
idvantage of the public’s general impression 


as to lawyers’ fees by proceeding to draw 
wills and to do a certain amount of purely 
legal work for their clients and beneficiaries. 
The result of this was, the creation of a 
strained relationship. What I have just been 
saying is past history in some localities and 
present history in others, but is I believe 
present history in the case of relations be- 
tween a good many individual lawyers and 
trust companies. 


Working to Wipe Out Undesirable Practices 

The corporate fiduciary is a forward step 
and most forward steps in our good country 
are the subject of legislation. Our legisla- 
tures are largely controlled by lawyers, yet 
with few exceptions all legislation dealing 
with the corporate fiduciary has been con- 
structive. This clearly proves that the law- 
yers as a class have not permitted their in- 
dividual pocketbook to interfere with their 
sound judgment in legislative matters af- 
fecting trust companies. Such has always 
been the case, the Workmen’s Compensation 
acts, various laws on arbitration and nu- 
merous other laws materially cutting down 
the lawyer’s business have been enacted by 
lawyers because the real lawyer is fair and 
responds to the cause of progress more read- 
ily than is generally believed. Such being 
the case, the real lawyer of today is not 
fighting the corporate fiduciary, but is using 
his influence to wipe out the undesirable 
practices, both by lawyers and trust officers 
which grew up in what might be called the 
competitive period. 

The lawyer and the trust officer have 
much in common—both are professional men, 
and like all other professional men, they 
are servants of the people. Their para- 
mount duty is to faithfully, honestly and 
capably serve their clients. Their work is 
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interrelated. Formerly the legal problems 
connected with estate administration consti- 
tuted most of the work, but now, while the 
legal problems are of the utmost importance 
and require the services of the best legal 
talent, they do not constitute the bulk of the 
work and as we have already seen, the cor- 
porate fiduciary came into existence because 
the public realized that in this day of spe- 
cialization the work other than legal con- 
nected with estate administration should be 
taken from the law office and placed in the 
hands of specialists who have, by reason of 
their corporate entity, a continuous exist- 
ence. 

The lawyer and the corporate fiduciary 
are, or should be, interdependent and as to 
many phases of fiduciary work, they are. 
Practically all lawyers use and recommend 
the use of the corporate fiduciary as trustee 
in escrow matters, as trustee for bond, note 
and land trust certificate issues, and as 
transfer agent and registrar for corporate 
stocks. These are services which a lawyer 
realizes he cannot render but which he 
knows are necessary for the handling of 
big business problems of the present day. 


Trust Officers and Lawyers 

Through the handling of these matters 
with trust officers, the lawyer is learning, or 
has learned, that the trust officer by reason 
of his practical experience can be of tre- 
mendous help in solving some of the prob- 
lems peculiar to corporate finance and that 
the corporate fiduciary is particularly well 
adapted for the work of wisely choosing in- 
vestments. 

Through contact with the trust officer in 
these matters the lawyer learns why the 
trust officer is desirous of having certain 
clauses inserted in wills and trust agree- 
ments. His attention is called to the fact 
that the form of will creating a testamen- 
tary trust which was to be administered by 
a man personally known to every member 
of the community, and who would probably 
invest the trust estate in mortgages, state 
and government bonds, will not suffice in a 
case where the trust is to be administered 
in a large city and the original securities 
constituting the trust estate will be made 
up very largely of stocks of corporations 
situated in all parts of the country and sub- 
ject to mergers, reorganizations, consolida- 
tions and liquidation which will call for 
proxies, consents and many other things 
rarely used by the average fiduciary of 
years ago. 

Through this contact the lawyer learns 
that the trust officer is honestly endeavor- 
ing to diminish litigation in connection with 
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estates as a part of the program to conserve 
estates, and knowing as all lawyers do, that 
90 per cent of litigation is unprofitable, he 
begins to respect the trust officer’s judgment 
in estate matters. In other words, the law- 
yer either has, or is beginning to realize that 
the fiduciary business has outgrown him and 
that he can no longer afford to handle it 
personally because of the mass of detail in- 
volved. 
An Incident 
To illustrate this, I may relate an incident 
which occurred in our office. A gentleman 
who was a complete stranger to our trust 
department had been discussing an insur- 
ance trust with us and when the preliminary 
draft of the agreement was presented to him, 
we suggested that he submit it to his at- 
torney, at the same time taking care to 
learn who that attorney was. On being fur- 
nished with the name of the lawyer, I felt 
pretty blue as the lawyer was supposed to 
be very unfavorable to trust companies and 
the trust was a good one. To my surprise, 
this attorney called me up within forty- 
eight hours and made an appointment te 
discuss the agreement, and during the course 
of our interview he said, “I suppose you 
are surprised to find me recommending this 
agreement to Mr. ——.” J admitted that 
I was, and he replied, “Well you know I 
acted as your attorney under the will of 
under which I was originally named 
as executor and I found that it was more 
profitable for me to act as lawyer and you 
as executor than it was for me to act as 
executor and lawyer. Never before had I 
appreciated how much you people take off 
of a lawyer’s hands and I can promise you 
that hereafter I will advise my clients to 
name a trust company as executor and trus- 
tee.’ That lawyer has learned that he and 
the trust company should be interdependent 
in estate matters and many others now sup- 
posed to be our enemies will do the same 
thing if we play fair and merely insist that 
they do the same. 


Criticism Due to Lack of Understanding 


Many lawyers subject a corporate fidu- 
ciary to honest but unfair criticism because 
of their failure to understand the duties of 
a trust officer. The trust department deals 
in administration exclusively and hence is 
the scene of an immense amount of detail 
work, and except in the very large depart- 
ments, the trust officer (who by the way is 
one of the hardest worked individuals in 
the bank) is louded down with detail, not 
only of administration, but of family and 
individual problems of the numerous benefi- 
ciaries served through his department. 
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The lawyer looks at the trust officer, har- 
assed as he is by detail, and sees that he is 
not competent to invest large sums of money. 
In most eases he is right in his judgment, 
but wrong in his conclusion that the trust 
officer invests large sums of money. AS a 
rule, the trust officer sees that the trust in- 
vestments are carefully analyzed and deter- 
mines in what classes of securities and in 
what proportions the estate should be in- 
vested, and in this connection he considers 
the effect of local tax laws, income tax, 
duration of trust, probable payments out cf 
principal and numerous other things in con- 
nection with the trust which must be taken 
into consideration in order that the interests 
of the trust may be conserved. 

The trust officer may recommend the pur 
chase of certain securities which he knows 
meet with the approval of the executive 
committee or the board of directors, but he 
seldom, if ever, has or exercises the power 
of investing trust funds in a security of his 
own selection which has not been approved 
by the trust committee, executive committee 
or board of directors, as the case may be. 
The trust officer need not be a financial or 
investment expert—there are plenty of such 
connected with his company, but the trust 
officer should be a man with a broad knowl- 
edge of human nature, with a kindly heart, 
restrained by a conscientious regard for 
duty, and a man who by his strength of 
character will exert a good influence on 
the younger beneficiaries with whom he 
comes in intimate contact. 


Convincing the Lawyer 

When the lawyer learns that the trust 
officer is not and need not be a financial or 
investment expert, he will, in a great many 
cases, change his mind about trust compa- 
nies, in fact, the chief cause of opposition 
on the part of lawyers to trust companies 
is lack of knowledge on the part of the 
lawyer as to how the trust coinpany oper- 
ates. The corporate fiduciary has failed to 
recognize this and instead of endeavvuring to 
convince the lawyer of its usefulness, it has 
often attempted to keep the lawyer out of 
the picture by practising law for the benefit 
of its customers, thus the responsibility for 
the slowness with which the lawyers and 
corporate fiduciaries have come to realize 
their interdependence must rest on both. 

There is no effort on the part of the cor- 
porate fiduciary to belittle a lawyer. Today 
on the other hand the corporate fiduciaries 
are perhaps the largest employers of lawyers 
in the country. They cannot carry on this 
work without lawyers, and the lawyers in 
turn are fast reaching the conclusion that 
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they cannot conduct their business for the 
best interests of their clients and thus to 
their own greatest profit, unless they use 
the corporate fiduciary. 

The trust companies do not want to prac- 
tice law. They cannot afford to do so. How: 
ever, they do expect the lawyer to become 
familiar enough with their methods of han- 
dling business so that he can draw up a 
will or trust 9greement under which they 
will be able to manage an estate to the best 
advantage. They realize that the prepara- 
tion of such a document calls for work and 
expert knowledge, and they know that this 
work and knowledge must be paid for. Trust 
companies can be of great assistance to the 
lawyer in drafting such documents, because 
of the fact that they act under a variety of 
wills and trust agreements and are quick to 
recognize the practical value of a certain 
clause enabling them to better handle some 
particular estate problem. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the 
corporate fiduciaries of this country will 
never be hamstrung by legislation, unless 
they prove to be unworthy of their hire, 
and the reason for this is, that the legal 
profession, though in control of legislation, 
has never for its own gain blocked the 
wheels of progress. 

Ro de he 
RULES GOVERNING DEPOSIT OF POSTAL 
FUNDS 

Recent revision of rules governing deposit 
of public funds by postmasters, announced 
by the Postmaster General, are of interest 
to trust companies and state banks in view 
of the amendment passed by Congress at the 
last session which authorizes appointment 
of state banks and trust companies having 
membership in the Federal Reserve System, 
as government depositaries. Under the rules 
issued by the Postmaster General the post- 
masters are instructed to deposit publie funds 
only in designated national banks, state 
banks or trust companies to the exclusion 
of all others. Such depositaries are required 
to pledge collateral with the Treasury De- 
partment as security for such deposits. It 
is also provided that postmasters who main- 
tain temporary deposits in designated de- 
positaries may make payment of the expen- 
ditures of their offices by means of checks 
drawn upon such whenever it can be done 
without expense to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


William J. Graham, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, ad- 
vises that the amount of group insurance 
protection in force among the workers of 
the country today aggregates $7,500,000,000. 
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Since 1856— 


(OR seventy-two years, the Nation- 


al Park Bank has handled the ac- 
counts of banks and bankers. This 
experience enables the “Park” to 
know what kind of service corre- 
spondents want, and give it to them. 


Established 1856 
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LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES 


IN THE INVESTMENT OF 
TRUST FUNDS IN COMMON STOCKS 


GUIDING RULES OF LAW AND JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 


Cc. ALEXANDER CAPRON 
Of the New York Law Firm of Taylor, Blanc, Capron & Marsh 





(Eprror’s NOTE: 





In the first portion of this article which appeared in the August 


issue of Trust CoMPpaANntsEs, Mr. Capron discussed rules of law and practice as to power 
and authority of trustee to hold common stocks under the terms of the trust; where there 
is authority to retain or sell non-legals and standards of conduct required by courts of 


equity in determining discretionary power of trustee. 


In the following closing install- 


ment Mr. Capron discusses effect of decreasing purchasing value of money as affecting 
trust investments and volunteers the suggestion that the matter of appropriate diversi- 
fication of trust funds in common stocks is something that corporate fiduciaries might 


influence by common agreement.) 


UMEROUS investments made by trus- 

tees in untried business ventures 

have been condemned by the courts. 
To mention a few: Investments in the bonds 
of the Greenock Harbour Trust. This trust 
was formed for the building of new docks. 
The bonds were very popular in the town 
in which the dock was to be built and in 
that district of Scotland, but the Scottish 
courts and the English House of Lords held 
the trustees liable for the investment of 
funds therein.t. An investment in shares of 
a lumber company incorporated in Scotland 
to engage in the lumber business in Canada, 
a new and untried venture, was also con- 
demned.2. Investment in a new railroad, the 
3oston, Coneord and Montreal, was held im- 
proper by the New Hampshire Courts.* 


Rule Requiring Diversification 

Another rule which has found expression 
in the Massachusetts cases is that which 
requires diversification, when a trustee pur- 
chases securities in stocks and bonds of pri- 
vate business corporations. This is well il- 
lustrated by the case heretofore referred to, 
Dickinson, Appellant. There the trustee of 2 
fund amounting to $16,260.50, in May, 1881, 
invested $3,573.75 in the stock of the Unior 
Pacific Railway, which, the court remarked, 
had been constructed at great expense 
through a new and comparatively unsettled 
country and was heavily in debt and whose 
continued prosperity depended upon many 
circumstances which could not be predicted. 


1Alexander vs. Johnstone, 1 F. 639 (1899). 
Annan, 25 R. (HL) 23, (1898). 


2Henderson vs. Menzies, 2 F. 1295, (1900). 
3Kimball vs. Reding, 31 NH 3538, (1855). 


Hutton vs. 


In August, he invested $2,475 in the same 
stock. 

Both investments were made by him in 
entire good faith and after careful inquiry 
of many persons as to the value of the 
stock and the propriety of the investment. 
The court approved of the first investment 
of $3,573.75 but held that the trustee had 
not exercised a sound discretion in making 
the second investment, pointing out that the 
trustee had previously invested nearly a 
quarter of the funds of the entire trust 
‘in the stock of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company. The court held the trustee liable 
for the loss which resulted from the second 
investment, saying: 

“We cannot on the evidence hold that the 
trustee was justified in investing in such 
stock as this so large a proportional part 
of the property.” 

In that case persons who were supposed to 
be expert in investments testified that ordi- 
narily no more than one-third of an estate 
should be invested in speculative securities, 
apparently including in this term all stocks 
of private corporations, and no more than 
five per cent in the securities of any one 
corporation. 

Davis, Appellant, 183 Mass. 499 (1903) 
presented a similar situation. Here the trus- 
tees invested about one-quarter of an estate 
in the stock and bonds of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad Company. They 
later increased this investment by further 
purchasing stocks and bonds in this road. 
The court held that trustees were liable for 
the second investment. 
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Duty to Conserve Principal and Property 


The courts are uniform in declaring that 
it is not the duty of the trustees to endeavor 
to increase the principal of the trust es- 
tates committed to their care. They point 
out that the duty of the trustees is merely 
to conserve the property which they receive. 
However, this duty to conserve the capital 
or principal of a fund presents a new and 
very interesting question, in view of chang- 
ing values and the decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of money. How far will the 
courts recognize the fallacy of a _ trustee 
saying that he received in 1900 a certain 
fund, say $100,000, and that having invested 
it in bonds he now has securities worth 
approximately $100,000, and that he has 
thus conserved the principal or capital of 
the trust estate? 

There is no question but that the trustee 
if he invested in “legal” bonds would not 
be liable. He could have acted in the 
manner approved by the courts and, if the 
ereator of the trust had not given the trus- 
tee full discretion, it is clear that the trustee 
would have acted in the only manner in 
which he could without subjecting himself 
to the censure of the courts. But would he 
have conserved the capital of the estate? 
The purchasing power of $100,000 which the 
trustee received would have diminished great- 
ly. It would require at least double the 
sum originally paid to the trustee to pur- 
chase an equivalent amount of property 
today. 


Decrease in Purchasing Power of Dollar 

This decrease in the purchasing power 
of money has now become so well recognized 
and accepted that it would seem a wise 
court should take this into consideration, in 
considering the conduct of a trustee who has 
endeavored, not to make a profit, but to 
effect a real conservation of the capital of 
the trust committed to his care by investing 
in the stock of private corporations, a form 
of investment which may represent property 
of a more stable value than fluctuating cur- 
rency. 

No case has come to our attention where 
the courts have as yet recognized the de- 
sirability, from an economic standpoint, of 
a trustee investing a substantial portion of 
a fund in the common stock of private cor- 
porations. Many business men and bankers 
now recognize that, it is only through the 
purchase of such common stocks, that they 
may secure an investment representing ac- 
tual values.in property; that bonds and to 
some extent preferred stocks represent mere- 
ly money whose purchasing value fluctuates 


greatly. As the economic laws relating to 
investments become generally recognized in 
the community as a whole, it would seem 
that our courts must also give consideration 
thereto. 

The views of our courts concerning in- 
vestments are not static. For example, in 
King vs. Talbot, 40 N. Y. 76 (1869) the 
court, while apparently recognizing that the 
trustee was given discretion concerning the 
investment which he should make, con- 
demned the purchase of shares of stock of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
Saratoga and Washington Railroad Com- 
pany, preferred stock of the New York and 
Harlem Railroad Company, Scrip Stock of 
the Bank of Commerce and stock of the 
New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany. "The court expressed the view that it 
Was equivalent to employing the fund as 
capital in trade or business and that as it 
was recognized that this would be a de- 
parture from the duty of the trustees, it 
was improper for them to invest in the stock 
of such companies. 

As has heretofore been pointed out, this 
former view of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York is no longer regarded 
as correct or as expressing the law of this 
state with relation to the investment of trust 
funds. Since that time the courts have 
adopted the more reasonable view of the 
New England courts and now apparently 
recognize that a proper proportion of the 
funds of a trust estate, may properly be in- 
vested in the stocks and bonds of private 
business corporations when those corpora- 
tions have acquired, by reason of the amount 
of their property, and the prudent man- 
agement of their affairs, such a reputation 
that cautious and intelligent persons com- 
monly invest their own money in such stocks 
and bonds as permanent investments. 


Conduct on Part of Trustees 

Let us refer once again to the general rule 
relating to the standard of conduct required 
of trustees in investing trust funds. They 
must invest such funds in the same manner 
as ordinarily prudent men seeking a safe 
investment of their funds. It would seem 
to follow inevitably that if, in general, or- 
dinarily prudent men, seeking a safe invest- 
ment, employ a substantial portion of their 
own funds in the purchase of common stocks 
of private business corporations, the courts 
must approve similar conduct on the part of 
trustees. If ordinarily prudent men modify 
their views in this regard and invest larger 
proportions of their own funds in the pur- 
chase of such stocks, the courts must simi- 
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larly recognize the propriety of trustees in- 
vesting a similar proportion of their funds 
in the purchase of such stocks. 

As previously indicated, the only conduct 
that the courts will consider is that of pru- 
dent and intelligent men seeking a safe in- 
vestment, and not endeavoring to secure a 
profit through speculation. Or, if we wish 
to take the most cautious view, we should 
say courts will only consider the conduct 
of prudent and intelligent men seeking a 
safe investment of moneys which they hold 
in trust. 


Agreement Among Corporate Fiduciaries 


This suggests the following which it would 
seem may properly be considered by the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Associations. If the 
leading banks and trust companies, after 
full discussion and consideration, should 
agree among themselves, that it is desirable 
for the trust estates in their management 
that they have discretion so to do, and they 
invest a portion of such funds in the com- 
mon stocks of a diversified number of pri- 
vate business corporations, must it not in- 
evitably follow that the courts will approve 
such conduct on the part of any of their 
number or any other trustee? If this is so, 
would it not be desirable for the members 
of the Fiduciaries Association, from time to 
time, to exchange views upon this subject 
so that if possible there may be some agree- 
ment among them concerning the minimum 
proportion of a fund, which it is desirable 
to invest? Mention is made of the minimum 
amount so as not to curtail the investment 
of a larger proportion where other circum- 
stances make it desirable and appropriate 
that such larger proportion be invested in 
such common stocks. 

It has often been said that no two wills 
are alike and the same may be said of trust 
funds and the elements which should be 
considered by a trustee in investing such 
funds. The creator of a trust, either by 
will or deed, may have included a strong 
recommendation to his trustee to invest in 
common stocks, or, it may be found, that 
he had been in the habit of so investing his 
own funds, and had indicated a desire that 
his trustees should continue the same policy 
of investment. 

Again, the creator of the trust may have 
indicated that the chief objects of his bounty 
are those persons to whom he has directed 
that the income should be paid, and that he 
wishes the trustee in investing the funds 
to place their interests above those of the 
remaindermen. Each trust estate, there- 
fore, presents a separate and distinct prob- 


lem, and it would seem unfortunate for the 
corporate fiduciaries if they sincerely be- 
lieve in the desirability of investing in com- 
mon stocks, to express the view that only 
a limited portion of a trust estate should 
be so invested. It would seem, that their 
view might be more precisely expressed by 
agreeing upon the minimum rather than the 
maximum proportion which should, where 
the trustee is given authority, be invested 
in common stocks of companies, properly di- 
versified both as to number and as to the 
character of the businesses or enterprises in 
which those companies are employed. 


Disposing of Common Stocks 

The foregoing deals largely with the mak- 
ing of new investments as the various fac- 
tors which should be considered in this as- 
pect of management of the trust estate are 
also ordinarily involved, when considering 
the advisability of continuing to hold or to 
sell common stocks which may have been 
owned by the creator of the trust. However, 
it is often that a trustee must consider other 
elements before disposing of such stocks; 
for example, it is not uncommon to find that 
the creator of the trust has authorized the 
trustee to retain, as an investment of the 
trust estate, the stock which he owned and 
transferred to the trustee, but has not au- 
thorized the trustee to purchase other stocks. 

If a trustee is faced with such a situation 
he is not at liberty to sell the stock which 
he owns merely because he considers the 
stock in another company a {better and 
sounder investment. He must remember 
that once he has disposed of the common 
stock formerly owned by the creator of the 
trust, he will be required to invest in bonds 
or Other interest-paying securities and he 
must therefore weigh the advantage of con- 
tinuing to hold such common stock which 
he finds in his hands, as opposed to the sub- 
stitution in their place of interest-bearing 
securities. Moreover, it would seem that 
a trustee should give careful consideration 
to the views of the creator of the trust in 
purchasing the stock in a particular com- 
pany, before selling that stock and pur- 
chasing stock in another company simply 
because the trustee may have some prefer- 
ence for such other stock. 


Retaining Unauthorized Investments 

Some mention should likewise be made 
concerning the measure of liability of a 
trustee who has made or retained an im- 
proper or unauthorized investment. If the 
question relates to investment made by the 
trustee and such investment is disapproved, 
the trustee will be required to repay to the 
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trust estate the sum which he expended in 
purchasing the securities, together with in- 
terest on that sum from the date of the 
investment, at such reasonable rate as might 
have been earned by the trust funds had 
they been properly invested. In the absence 
of bad faith or gross negligence, a trustee 
will not generally be charged with interest 
at the legal rate.‘ 

If it is held that the trustee has improp- 
erly retained an investment which was trans. 
ferred to him by the creator of the trust, in 
order to determine the liability of the trus 
tee, it must first be determined when the 
trustee should have disposed of that security, 
and he will then be charged with the value 
of the security, at that time, as that is the 
sum which it is presumed a trust estate 
should have received. The same rules in 
regard to interest apply here as in the case 
of the trustee who has made an unauthorized 
investment. 


Liability for Depreciation 

In determining the liability of a trustee 
the courts will consider each investment sep- 
arately, the result being that while the trust 
estate may, as a whole, have increased in 
value, some particular unauthorized invest- 
ment may have depreciated. The trustee is 
then liable for the loss on the security which 
has depreciated, while the trust estate may 
retain the profit on the other securities. It, 
therefore, behooves a trustee to be sure that 
he has authority either to make an invest- 
ment or to continue to hold one in his pos- 
session. He may not profit, but the trust 
estate may, and yet hold him liable for 
the depreciation in one of only several se- 
curities which he may have purchased or 
continue to hold. 

The authority of trustees, in general, as to 
the investments which they may make, may 
not be expanded except by legislative action, 
but where trustees have discretion as to the 
investments which they may make or con- 
tinue to hold, they may acquire a substan- 
tial measure of protection if the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Associations should find it pos- 
sible to bring about some uniformity in the 
view of the leading banks and trust com- 
panies concerning the manner in which such 
trust funds may be appropriately invested. 


4Matter_of Downs, 39 Misc. 621, 626 (1903). 
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The National City Bank of New York an- 
nounces opening of its new branch in the 
*anama Zone district and located on the 
Bulwark of Jesus site of the former city 
wall. 
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DISCRETIONARY POWER TO INVEST 
TRUST FUNDS IN STOCKS 


An argument in favor of encouraging tes- 
tators and makers of wills to give discretion 
to corporate trustees in the matter of invest- 
ments as distinguished from legalization of 
stocks as investments, is presented by a trust 
officer, as follows: 

“Because of the unduly restrictive laws 
which have governed the so-called “trustee” 
investments, beneficiaries of trusts during 
the past several years have materially suf- 
fered by reason of rising prices and the in- 
ability of trustees to increase their income at 
all comparable with such rising prices. While 
from 1917 to 1921 interest rates on new 
“trustee” investments of course increased 
this did not help the trustee who was hold- 
ing long term investments made years pre- 
viously, and the beneficiaries suffered accord- 
ingly because of the tremendous rise in 
prices. 

“The period of increased income return 
on “trustee” investments did not last very 
long, and such return has been decreasing 
for the past three years, and will probably 
keep on doing so until it eventually gets 
back to the old basis of from 4 to 4% per 
cent. 

“These 
the trustees’ 


conditions of course are not of 
making, and it is important 
that the general public does not draw a 
wrong conclusion from theoretical state- 
ments and get the idea that it is unwise 
to place property in trust because of the com- 
paratively low rate of income resulting there- 
from, especially in times of high prices. 

‘There are two ways of remedying the con- 
ditions complained of: 1, giving trustees dis- 
cretion in the investment of trust funds 
which, by the way, is being done more and 
more every day; and 2, enlarging the field 
of “trustee” investments as accomplished at 
the recent session of the New York legisla- 
ture. As long as the field remains so narrow 
vields are bound to decrease, if for no other 
reason than because of the law of supply 
and demand.” 


MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY 


The latest financial statement of the Mount 
Vernon Trust Company of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., shows aggregate resources of $22,917,- 
108; deposits of $20,863,516 ; capital $750,000 ; 
surplus $500,000, and undivided profits of 
$489,190. The Mount Vernon Trust Company 
recently took possession of its handsome new 
home. Archibald M. Campbell is chairman 
and Mark D. Stiles president. 
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Single booklets for the trust department 


ERE are single mailing pieces you 
can use apart from a complete 
campaign, or add them to a campaign 
now in use. 
“The (name of your Bank) Plan for 
Conserving Your Property” 


A 32-page book that explains the need 
for Wills, Trusts, corporate trust service, 
with memo forms on 17 pages. 


“Solving the Problems That Confront 
Your Estate” 

32 pages of explanation, questions, 
blank spaces for reader’s answers. 

“Your Will and What It Should 

Contain” 

16 pages of explanation and sugges- 
tions for planning an up-to-date Will. 
“An Outline of Trust Service” 

A 16-page general descriptive booklet, 
moderately priced. 

“Trust Service” 

A complete resume of the service of 
the modern trust department. 28 pages. 
“The Lawyer and the Trust Officer” 

A 12-page booklet to mail to lawyers 
explaining how you can serve them and 
their clients, and the way you will co- 
operate with them. 


“Memoranda for Will Making” 


An inexpensive 8-page booklet in 
which the reader may outline his plan 
for estate and family. 


“Memoranda for a Trust” 


A companion booklet to ““Memoranda 
for Will Making,” covering Trusts only. 


“Planning the Disposition of 
Your Property” 


A general master book with work 
sheets on which the reader may write 


his answers to questions he should con- 
sider in planning his Will. 32 pages. 
“Guide for Will Making” 
A 5-page form for use in making the 
rough draft of a Will. Low priced. 
“A Modern Life Insurance Program” 


A 16-page explanation of the life in- 
surance trust, with estate analysis sheet 
and (if desired) chart showing taxes 
and expense of administration. 


“The Life Insurance Trust” 
An 8-page discussion of insurance 
trusts, moderate in price. 
“Memoranda for Insurance Trust 
Agreement” 


8 pages of questions with spaces for 
the reader to write his answers. 
“The Latest Thing in Life Insurance” 


A 16-page booklet to mail to under- 
writers, explaining the basis on which 
you can cooperate with mutual profit. 


“Business Insurance” 


A 20-page discussion of how insur- 
ance trusts solve problems of business 
men, partners, stockholders and protect 
a business at its most trying time. 

“Surviving in Business” 

A 24-page booklet explaining the 
business insurance trust and how your 
trust department serves as Trustee. 

“Facts About Our Agency Service” 


A 16-page explanation of the valuable 
services of the trust department under 
Agency or Custody Accounts. 


* * * * 


Write for samples and prices of book- 
lets you would like to examine. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY,CHATTANOOGA,TENNESSEE 


BRANCHES AT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of June 30,1928 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $67,771,420.94 
United States Securities 36,359,877.25 
Loans, Discounts & Investments 331,532,325.64 
Banking Houses 9,900 ,635.47 

Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 
41,556,279 .33 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other 
Assets 2,428,376.05 


Total $489,548,914.68 


LIABILITIES 

$25,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 31,694,718.46 $56,694,718.46 

Reserves including Interest, Taxes, and Un- 
earned Discount 4,567 ,662.70 
Reserve for Dividend Payable July 2,1928... 1,000 ,000.00 
Acceptances Executed 42,349 ,961.86 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 31,248 ,612.06 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 794,090.81 
Rediscounts with Federal Reserve Bank... 5,000 ,000.00 
Deposits 347,893,868.79 


Total $489,548,914.68 


“Pins T 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784: 2: «=—« 1928 


Foreign Branches European Representatives 
Bugenos Aires AND HAVANA Lonpon, Paris, BERLIN 





ASCERTAINING COST BASIS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF TRUST BUSINESS 


FACTORS OF WEALTH, MORTALITY AND ADMINISTRATION WHICH MAY BE 
REDUCED TO LAW OF AVERAGES 


WALTER TRESCKOW 
In charge publicity and new business at the Central Union Trust Company of New York 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


Due to elusive elements of an intangible and contingent nature the 


problem of ascertaining prospective volume and cost of trust business as a means of 
setting up expenditure for advert‘sing and soliciting new business, has presented many 


baffling questions. 


The future and great promise in the expansion of trust department 


service, however, renders necessary the adoption of definite rules and scientific basis. 


Industry and commerce have made great strides in 


this direction and Mr. Tresckow 


demonstrates in a practical manner that trust business may also be reduced to definite 
terms in ascertaining costs as a prerequisite to calculating expenditure for solicitation 


and advertising. ) 


HROUGH all avenues of 

and industry it is now the normal 

urge to search out and attempt an 
approximation of the relation between cer- 
tain expenditures and their results. Espe- 
cially has this become necessary since the 
development of large industrial and commer- 
cial units that draw their profits from a 
variety of sources and whose profits are due 
to a number of activities that are not always 
closely related. 

Yet in the trust field we find a condition 
which is best described by the oft-repeated 
bromide “this business is different, it cannot 
be done.” Some of the most persistent ex- 
pressions in the trust business, and especially 
in the development of new trust business, 
are along lines that suggest it is impossible 
to link outgo and result, and obtain even any 
remotely accurate picture of costs and profits 
that may accrue due to the investment in 
salaries and advertising to obtain new trust 
business. 

It is admitted that the problem is a diffi- 
cult one and that a great many of the ques- 
tions raised are thoroughly justified by the 
conditions that exist. Still, the mere raising 
of the questions is not the answer to the 
problem. Manifestly, it should be possible 
to reduce salient factors under such con- 
trol that a reasonable man might make a 
fairly accurate estimate as to the yield of 
his investment in advertising and salaries 
devoted to the obtaining of new trust busi- 
ness, precisely as is accomplished in all 
other commercial affairs. 


commerce 


Some Intangible Factors 
The greatest difficulty suggested to trust 


men who have studied and approached the 
problem of costs, as well as the obtaining of 
new trust business, is the fact that you may 
know what a man is worth today—but it 
may be twenty years before he dies and 
there is no telling how much he will give 
away before he dies, or what changes in his 
fortunes may take place. Closely connected 
with this fact is—that if solicitors obtain 
the business, all you have to go by is their 
word as to what a man is worth. 

While this condition exists, still it does 
not seem hopeless, when viewed from a 
slightly different angle. While we are deal- 
ing only with one man at any one time—in 
the aggregate many trust companies deal 
with hundreds of men; yes—even thousands; 
and it is not a question of individuals, but 
a question of averages. 

Let us assume that instead of one man, 
one thousand are involved. It is perfectly 
obvious that in all probability the status of 
a group of one thousand people of the kind 
that the trust companies deal with does not 
change materially, except as their business 
or industry—if they are all dependent on 
the same one—or their community is af- 
fected; that is, individual fluctuations in a 
group of this kind in the community are apt 
to balance themselves, and the wealth of 
the group is only gradually affected one way 
or another. 


Therefore, if we fairly accurately deter- 
mine the wealth of all individuals who name 
us as executor of their wills, we can expect 
that the aggregate which we arrived at over 
a period of years presents a true picture of 
the amount of wealth that will pass through 
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the trust company sometime during the fu- 
ture. There are one or two exceptions to 
this that will be taken up later. 

Many trust men, for the sake of argument, 
have tentatively agreed that the foregoing 
may be correct, but raise the point that they 
have solicitors going out, securing appoint- 
ments under wills and other trust business, 
and all they get in a number of cases is 
merely a rough estimate from the man as 
to what he is worth, which is frequently 
optimistic. The statement is not only opti- 
mistic on the part of the client; but also 
on the part of the solicitor, because it is to 
his advantage to pile up as great a volume 
as possible—and there is no possible check 
to the entire situation until a man dies. 

For this reason it would seem to be ex- 
tremely hazardous to attempt to make any 
alculations from the figures that might be 
available. This question again is one that 
is serious, but also does not present ob- 
stacles which cannot be overcome. 


Methods for Calculating Volume 

Three methods have been in existence for 
the determination of figures for calculating 
volume. The first one is to merely take the 
solicitor’s and client’s word for it. The sec- 
ond is to make an analysis of death duties 
and a man’s family’s needs as to the disposi- 
tion of his property and the peculiarities 
attaching to this property. The third is to 
obtain the average size of the piece of busi- 
ness on the books by dividing the total vol- 
ume of property held by the trust company 
by the total number of trusts on the books. 

Let us assume that there is a total of one 
hundred millions of property, and three thou- 
sand trusts; it would mean that the average 
piece of business in the books is $33,000. 


The First Method 
method, that of 
the client’s and solicitor’s word for the 
amount involved, has many obyious disad- 
vantages. Cases have come to my attention 
where the trust department was purposely 
misinformed so that the banking department 
might be more willing to lend money; also 
where solicitors have put in totally fictitious 
figures. This happened in a very large na- 
tional bank that wanted to make a showing 
in their trust department, and emphasized 
the necessity for volume regardless of other 
considerations. In this particular case the 
supposed star solicitor even stuffed envelopes 
with fictitious wills. 


The first merely taking 


The possibilities for error are so great in 


this method that it does not lend itself for 
consideration to those who are interested in 
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accuracy. Yet this method is widely used— 
and in all probability will have to be widely 
used in the future, because no better method 
is available in many cases. 


The Second Method 

The second method, that of making a com- 
plete tax and estate analysis, brings much 
more accurate results and produces figures 
that are really worth while. The great diffi- 
eulty with this method is that in all proba- 
bility there are not more than two dozen 
trust salesmen in the country thoroughly 
able to work with this method. A great many 
slipshod attempts are made in the direction 
of estate analysis, but few are thorough. 
Many men and companies claim to do it 
without any real justification for the claim. 

So, while in this method ideal conditions 
are obtained, it is the most difficult to work 
because of the training and experience re- 
quired. It is accurate because a Client has 
into great detail as to his property 
holdings and everything is taken down on 
paper and permanent records made of the 
conclusions arrived at. 


to go 


Average Size of Trust Business on Books 

The third method, namely that of finding 
the average size of the piece of business al- 
ready on the books and then arbitrarily as- 
signing the same yalue to all the new busi- 
ness, or getting the trend of the size of the 
piece by a little closer analysis, has certain 
merits and also demerits. 

In the first place it could not be accurate 
because it would not picture the future as 
it will be. Due to the great and rapid in- 
crease in wealth in this country in the last 
ten years, every trust Company might ex- 
perience quite a jump in the average size 
of the piece of business. But, if this method 
is not accurate, it has the merit of being on 
the side of safety and conservatism. 

Another demerit is that if the soliciting 
force is very weak—and it is in a good many 
cases—the solicitors are apt to bring in busi- 
ness below the average. However, using this 
latter method in connection with the first 
two, should improve the results in both cases, 
and provide a very accurate picture in the 
case of the estate and tax analysis method. 


Record of Client’s Wealth 
We have then the fact fairly well estab- 
lished that it is possible, by keeping an ac- 
curate record of the wealth of every client 
who names the trust Company as executor 
and trustee, to determine how much property 
will pass through the trust company at some 
time in the future. 
There are two other 


factors that enter. 
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The first one is the number of cancellations, 
due to all sorts of causes. The second is 
the impossibility of getting any information 
as to the wealth of the client, such as is the 
case when there is a notice from an at- 
torney to the effect that this day he has 
named the trust company as executor and 
trustee in the Will of XYZ, or in the case 
of counter business. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it appears sound to allow for a 10 
per cent cancellation. No such figure or 
even one-tenth of that figure seems to be 
known, but at the same time great activity 
in this field is no older than five years, and 
it may be well to use 10 per cent in order 
to be conservative. 

The question of the inability to get 
information necessary to determine a man’s 
wealth is not serious, because if even but 
20 per cent of the cases involved are exactly 
determined that would be sufficient to fairly 
accurately determine the amount of the prop- 
erty involved in all cases. It is necessary, 
however, to have five hundred or more Gases, 
otherwise the law of average will not have 
an opportunity to work. Where fewer cases 
are involved 50 per cent to 75 per cent of 
the cases ought to be known. 


Determining When Property Will Pass 

The next great question that arises is the 
uncertainty of life and the inability to de- 
termine at what time this property will 
pass through the trust company. Here again 
the question of groups enters. All that is 
necessary is to determine the age of the 
client at the time that you get the documents. 
This is not a difficult thing to do. It will, 
in all probability, be found that the average 
age will be somewhere between forty-five and 
fifty-five years. 


the 


Assuming fifty years as the average age, 
we find from life insurance companies’ rec- 
ords that the expectancy at that age is about 


That is, a man of fifty 
is expected to die at seventy-one. So, that 
all this property involved in the wills made 
in 1928 will come to the trust company 
Within twenty-one years, or in 1949. Natu- 
rally, a good deal of it will come before, 
and a good deal of it will come later—but 
the average will be twenty-one years. 


twenty-one years. 


Period of Trust Administration 

Now, that the amount involved is estab- 
lished and the time when the trust company 
Will get that property, some determination 
has to be made as to how long the trust com- 
pany will keep that property so that from 
that a calculation as to the earnings that 
will accrue may be made. Naturally, there 
are a great many diverse kinds of trust busi- 
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ness, from a compensation standpoint. There 
are executorships, co-executorships, trustee- 
ships of varying kinds and even agencies; 
but considerable effort along these lines 
seems to indicate that the standard piece of 
business, from a fee standpoint, is an execu- 
torship with full legal fees, and a trust of 
all the property for five years and at the 
end of the fifth year a complete distribu- 
tion. This is conservative, but in all proba- 
bility fairly accurate. 

All figures here should be in terms of the 
proportion of the principal sum involved at 
the time of death. That is, if the trust fees 
are 5 per cent of the gross income per year, 
the sum for five years would be one anil 
one-quarter per cent of the principal 
sumed income on principal 5 per cent). 


(as- 


An Illustrative Example 

Taking an example—let us suppose that 
five hundred pieces of future business are 
put on the books during the year and that 
the amount of property involved is twenty- 
five millions, and that the gross yield on 
the average piece of Jusiness above referred 
to is 2% per cent of the property at death, 
we find that there will be an income oi 
$625,000 in about twenty-one years—less the 
10 per cent to take care of cancellations. 
This would bring the income to $562,500. 

At first glance that would seem to be quite 
a substantial income; but here the fact has 
to be taken into consideration that this is 
gross income and not net income. Therefore, 
assuming the average ratio of expense of 
income to be 75 per cent, the net in- 
come would appear to be about $140,600 in 
twenty-three years. 

Figures Will Vary 

Assuming for comparative purposes that 
the company has the choice of investing its 
money in its own business, and that it earns 
4% per cent on all its invested funds, we 
find that the $140,600 is a 4% per cent in- 
vestment of about $50,000, or in other words 
that the company could afford to spend 
$50,000 in advertising and salaries in order 
to obtain five hundred peices of trust busi- 
ness involving twenty-five millions in prop- 
erty and have a 4% per cent investment. 

Naturally, in this whole caleulation aver- 
age figures were used. In each community 
and organization these figures will vary and 
will have to be substituted for the ones used 
here. However, the suggestions made will 
enable any organization to obtain a fair pic- 
ture of the amount that can be profitably 
spent in advertising and salaries in the de- 
velopment of trust business, and amount it 
can pay to each individual solicitor. 


gross 
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SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF THE COST OF SECURING 
NEW TRUST BUSINESS 


SURVEY OF METHODS DEVELOPED BY VARIOUS TRUST COMPANIES 


PAUL LAFERTY 


With Union Trust Company of Cleveland and Chairman of Special Committee of Trust Development 
Division of the Financial Advertisers Association 








(Eprror’s Nore: Following is the report presented at the recent annual meeting of 
the Trust Development Division of the Financial Advertisers Association by a special 
committee appointed to conduct a study and report conclusions on the various methods 
employed by trust companies and banks which have endeavored to develop some definite 
system of evaluating cost of securing new trust business. This report represents the first 
genuine effort to coordinate experience of various trust companies and to evolve a scien- 
tific method of cost determination upon which trust departments may base plans for cul- 
tivating new business. The report is a companion contribution in connection with the 


article on the same subject appearing in 
a member of this committee.) 


HEN the question of cost of de- 

veloping trust business was _ first 

raised, at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trust Development 
Division of the Financial Advertisers <As- 
sociation, it was evident that varying and 
even conflicting views were entertained upon 
the subject. Some held that any method of 
calculating the cost of developing trust busi- 
ness, the income to be derived therefrom, 
and the resultant profit was based upon so 
many factors which themselves were impos- 
sible of determination, that any accurate ¢al- 
culation was impossible. 

Others maintained that all of these factors 
were capable of being ascertained accurately 
by the application of well known principles, 
The latter members of the committee clinched 
their arguments by showing that certain 
banks and trust Companies had for some time 
been making such calculations. Not only had 
these institutions determined their trust de- 
velopment costs and probable profits. but they 
were demonstrating their faith in the figures 
obtained by using them as a basis for ad- 
vertising and trust development expenditure. 

Further discussion developed such intense 
interest and such varying ideas, that it was 
felt that the Trust Development Division 
would profit by further study of the matter 
Which is bound to become increasingly im- 
portant as trust development grows. A com- 
mitteee was appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject. This report it the result of their labors. 
It is not in any sense conclusive. It does 
not recommend that the methods discussed 


this issue by Walter Tresckow, who is also 


be used. It is only a statement of what is 
being done by certain banks and trust com- 
panies which are active in the trust develop- 
ment field. 

Amazing Growth of Trust Business 

We all know that the number of banks en- 
gaged in developing trust business is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds but even those 
of us who have been following the matter 
closely were surprised to see the actual fig- 
ures. In the National Bank field alone the 
increase has been startling. In 1921 there 
were 1,587 National Banks having trust pow- 
ers. By 1927 this number had increased to 
2 264, 29 per cent of the total number of 
national banks in the country. In one year, 
from 1926 to 1927, the number of national 
banks haying trust powers increased by 25 
per cent. In the same period the number of 
individual trusts on the books of these banks 
increased by 75 per cent and the number of 
corporate trusts by 15S per cent, until at the 
present time national banks have on their 
books personal trusts amounting to more 
than two billion dollars and corporate trusts 
amounting to more than six billion dollars. 
This increase in what is comparatively a 
new trust field is quite amazing and I have 
no doubt that the figure for state banks 
would show similar increases. 

The number of individuals engaged in 
trust development work has also increased 
rapidly. Needless to say, the dollars ex- 
pended for trust development have also rap- 
idly increased. In the aggregate a very con- 
siderable sum is being spent yearly on pub 
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licity, salaries, overhead expenses and al 
the other items properly chargeable to the 
cost of trust development. In many institu- 
tions this money is being spent on faith— 
faith that it will put a certain volume of 
new trust business on the books of the trust 
department—faith that the income expected 
in the future will be such that, taken in 
connection with the future administrative 
cost, the bank will realize a profit on the 
money invested. 

In a comparatively few banks and trust 
companies the money is being spent with the 
calm assurance that accompanies the mak- 
ing of a good investment. However, the fin- 
gers of one hand would probably be suffi- 
cient to number the banks and trust com- 
panies who have so analyzed their situa- 
tions that they can say that it costs so much 
money to secure a will or trust, that it costs 
so much to administer that instrument, and 
that the income derived from that instru- 
ment will in all probability be so much, leav- 
ing a net income sufficient to persuade them 
that money judiciously spent on well con- 
sidered trust development is returned sev- 
eral fold. 


Divergent Views as to Methods and Results 
Even among these few we find a wide di- 


vergence, not only as to methods used but 
also as to the relative weight given to the 


results obtained. In all cases, however, as 
a groundwork, a record is kept of the 
amount of business secured by each trust de- 
velopment solicitor and some attempt is made 
to evaluate this business. For the purpose 
of such evaluation three methods are used. 
Some rely upon the statement of the solicitor 
himself. This way is not entirely accurate 
and is open to the objection that it may be 
influenced by the solicitor’s hopes. However, 
in one or two instances this method is relied 
upon entirely. The second method, and the 
one most commonly used, is for the solici- 
tor carefully to analyze the client’s estate, 
ealculating estate taxes and _ inheritance 
taxes, and suggesting the best way to accom- 
plish the client’s wishes for his family and 
his estate. By securing the necessary data 
for such an analysis he will, of course know 
accurately the client’s worth. This method 
requires a relatively high grade type of so- 
licitor and a definite method of selling and 
is therefore the most difficult to maintain. 
The third method is to divide the total num- 
ber of trusts on the books into the total 
amount of property in trust. In this man- 
ner the average size of a piece of business 
on the company’s books may be obtained. 
This figure may safely be used for calcu- 
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lating the average size of all future business, 
in spite of the fact that it does not take into 
consideration possible large fluctuations in 
the wealth of any given community, nor the 
fact that the wealth of the United States is 
constantly increasing. However, the con- 
servatism of this way of estimating future 
business does not condemn but rather recom- 
mends it. Sometimes it is said that it is 
impossible to tell what the client will own 
ten, twenty or thirty years from now, when 
he dies, and because of this fact any esti- 
mate of his present wealth, no matter how 
obtained, is utterly valueless. This state- 
ment is true with regard to any individual, 
but such variation is not important when a 
large class is considered because the decrease 
in the case of one will be made up by the 
increase in the case of another, and certainly 
the variation in a large class, say a thou- 
sand or more, would not be sufficient to dis- 
turb the results. 


Allocating Cost of Production 

After obtaining the average size of the 
trust business on the books the next step 
would logically be to determine how much 
it costs to secure that business. This de- 
termination is an accounting problem and 
not within the scope of this report to dis- 
cuss in detail, except to note that a few 
trust companies carry out the determination 
of cost to a point not attempted by most of 
them. One of our members says that the 
cost of production should include salaries 
and advertising expense; another says that 
the cost of production should be ascertained 
by considering the following factors—sala- 
ries; auto and traveling expenses; propor- 
tion of advertising and publicity cost; pro- 
portion of executives salaries; proportion of 
overhead; proportionate floor space occupied 
by the trust development; proportionate sup- 
plies, stenographic assistance, ete., used. An- 
other says that in his institution the budget 
is laid out so that floor space, telephone, 
executive supervision, ete., are charged in 
varying proportions to the different depart- 
ments, so that the trust department bears a 
fair percentage of the indirect cost of pro- 
ducing as a bank operating expense. He ex- 
plains his method of handling these costs 
as follows: 

Method of Handling Costs 

“The work of a new business department 
is a part of publicity. Advertising is a part 
of publicity. A new business department fol- 
lows the leads secured by advertising. Ad- 
vertising is often designed from information 
supplied by the new business department 
A new business department has public speak- 
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ers who supplement the work of advertising. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the expense 
of this department and advertising, even 
though they may be technically kept sepa- 
rate, should normally be lumped into pub- 
licity expense and prorated over the various 
departments of bank service, in proportion 
to the importance to each department.” 

Another one of our members reports as 
follows: “Salaries, budget and actual special 
department advertising, with a prorated 
charge on general bank advertising, rent for 
space occupied, pro rata tax, insurance fi- 
delity bond premiums, etc., are all charged 
in. This done throughout the bank and ex- 
perience has enabled us to make expense 
charges so nearly precise that on a year’s 
total what we have charged will come within 
a half of one per cent of being in accord 
with final ascertained total expenses.” 

Accounting methods differ so much in dif- 
ferent banks that your committee suggests 
that it may be easier to obtain results which 
can be mutually compared if we make our 
ealeulations on the common basis of using 
only the direct expenses and leave out the 
indirect. 


Cost Per Piece of Business Obtained 

Having obtained the total cost of trust 
development for a definite period together 
with the total face value of that business, 
and also the number of pieces of business 
obtained, it is a matter of simple arithmetic 
to calculate the cost per piece of business 
and the cost per thousand dollars of busi- 
ness obtained. In this connection the prac- 
tice of one of the large middle west trust 
companies is interesting. In this company 
all types of business are not considered alike. 

The representative reports that, “To get 
a distribution of cost factors we use a ‘load- 
ing’ method, taking the account involved, oa 
‘the amount basis, and the items on the num- 
ber of accounts basis. The basis we have 
tentatively adopted is as follows: A new will 
executorship or a new living trust is rated 
on both bases as 100 per cent. Corporate 
trusts, and miscellaneous trusts such as 
guardianships, conservyatorships, which come 
principally from general status maintained 
by the bank standing, good will, we take at 
only 30 per cent to carry practically only a 
prorating of advertising. Fiscal agency ac- 
counts at 50 per cent. This results in reduc- 
tion of number of accounts and gross total 
of amounts involved, in our case by about 
25 per cent and it gives cost per thousand 
on reduced amounts at $1.035, cost per ac- 
count $119.81 with average account $115,770. 

“We are considering actual book charge 
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to accounts and credit to new business sus- 
pense of such costs on a mortality basis- of 
30 per cent. We have for two years sub- 
mitted to the administration, on this basis 
a showing that new business costs on this 
basis have earned about 200 per cent on 
cost. 

“In general, this would mean that, when 
collected fees would be apportioned, for the 
first year of activity of an account, about 
one-quarter on the average to the suspense 
charge of securing the business and only 
three-quarters to current gross earnings in 
operation of the services. This will, on pres- 
ent fee basis, give a net earning of over 100 
per cent on the cost of operation. This on 
regard as a minimum to be secured.” 


“Loading”? Factor in Each Account 

The matter of loading a new account in 
proportion to the difficulty of obtaining is 
somewhat complicated. It is your commit- 
tee’s opinion that circumstances in each bank 
would so alter matters that the loading fac- 
tor which would be right for one bank would 
be entirely wrong for another. For instance, 
a long established commercial bank prob- 
ably receives corporate trusts with little or 
no direct trust development expenses. On 
the other hand a newer institution might 
have to put forth considerable effort to re- 
cive corporate trusts as well as personal 
trusts. Therfore, it might once more facili- 
tate our thinking if we would not at present 
refine our calculation to the point of trying 
to ascertain what loading factor each type 
of account should carry. 

To pursue this subject to its logical con- 
clusion, two more factors should be consid- 
ered. The first of these is administrative 
cost, reduced to the cost per piece of busi- 
ness or the cost per thousand dollars of 
business. The determination of this cost 
varies with local conditions so much that 
discussion would be unprofitable at this time. 


Expected Income from Trust Business 


The other factor to consider is the ex- 
pected income from trust business. Fees 
vary so widely in different jurisdictions that 
it would be difficult to discuss this element, 
even if it were included in the subject as- 
signed to us for study, but the ideas ad- 
vanced by those who have been thinking 
about this matter are so interesting and 
contain so much food for thought, that we 
can’t resist passing them on to you. Obvi- 
ously, no comparisons of income received 
from trust business can be made until there 
is set up a standard upon which to base 
calculations. 


One of our members who has given 4 
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great deal of thought to this subject takes 
as his standard, and proposes as a standard 
for us. a will which yields full legal fees 
and which provides that all the property 
passing under the will be held in trust for 
five years. at the end of which period it is 
all distributed. Using this arbitrary stand- 
ard the expected income can be ascertained. 
If the total production cost and the total 
administrative of business under con- 
sideration deducted from the total in- 
come expected from that business, the re- 
sult will be the net profit to be received. 
This net profit is a future net profit and 
the trust development man who uses this 
method figuring states that in his ex- 
perience the average age of a trust customer 
is about The average expectancy of 
this trust customer is about 21 vears, so that 
to make a fair comparison between the inr- 
vestment of a certain amount of money in 
trust development and the addition of the 
same sum to the surplus account of the bank, 
the present value of the expected net profit 
should be ascretained. Another way of mak- 
ing this comparison would be to calculate a 
certain sum at Compound interest for twenty- 
at the rate obtained by the bank 
investments and comparing this 


cost 


be 
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DO years. 


one years 
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184 Montague St., Brooklyn 
Nez er Shall Be 


total with the result 
tained if the same 
trust development. 

Further this interesting sub- 
ject leads into several collateral discussions, 
concerning the part of the expected net profit 
which should be paid to the trust develop- 
ment representative; the amount of business 
that he should be expected to produce; the 
question of the of business which he 
should seek, ete., but time and the limitation 
of our subject will not permit us to pursue 
them further, except as you may care to do 
so in the period which follows the presenta- 
tion of this report. 
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National 
Parkes as a member of 
advisory board of its office at Fifth 
and Fifty-fourth street. 

Cornelius N. Bliss has been elected to the 
board of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, as successor of the late How- 
ard Elliott. Mr. director of the 
Bankers Trust Company and trustee of the 
United States Trust Company of New York. 

Arthur K. Davis has been appointed as- 
sistant trust officer of the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company of New York. 
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merican Express 
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do more_than make your 
patrons funds safe/ 
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places in the United States. They pay taxes, own 
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successful the business of individual banks. 
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POWER OF FIDUCIARY TO DELEGATE ACCESS TO 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


LIABILITIES INCURRED BY VAULT COMPANIES 


STANLEY RICH 
Assistant Counsel, Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


The subject of delegating access to safe deposit vaults is discussed 


from the standpoints of where there is a single or sole fiduciary and where there are 


several fiduciaries, 


In view of the possible liabilities which might arise from delegation 


of power the conclusion is advanced that fiduciaries should refuse appointment or resign 
when for any reason, they cannot take active charge of the affairs of an estate.) 


MONG the relations between fidu- 

ciaries and vault companies in con- 

nection with the handling of trust 
estates, perhaps none is more important 
than that of liabilities of vault companies 
in granting access to agents appointed by 
fiduciaries. The topic can be properly di- 
vided into two parts; first, where there is 
only one fiduciary; and second, where there 
are several co-fiduciaries. Each sub-division 
can also be considered from two viewpoints: 
(1) that of the fiduciary himself, and (2) 
that of the vault company. 

Let us first consider the case of a sole fi- 
duciary, looking at the question from the 
fiduciary’s standpoint. We are met at the 
outset with the axiom that a fiduciary can- 
not delegate powers which involve the exer- 
cise of discretion. He can, it is true, hire 
agents to perform mere ministerial acts, but 
he cannot delegate the trust that has been 
confided to him. He is responsible to the 
court appointing him, or to which he is ac- 
countable, for the preservation of the assets 
committed to his charge. Nor can he escape 
liability by a delegation of his authority. If 
he does delegate his duties and the estate 
suffers a loss, he or his sureties must re- 
spond. 

What are the duties of a fiduciary with 
respect to property such as is ordinarily 
placed in a safe deposit box—that is, bonds, 
notes, certificates of stock, mortgages, and 
the like? First and foremost it is his duty 
to preserve them safely against loss by theft 
or destruction by fire or other casualty. I 
doubt if any court would fail to hold a 
representative liable if he kept the securities 
in his own home in a desk or flimsy safe, 
and lost them by theft or fire, where a mod- 
ern safe deposit vault was readily available. 
The representative is bound in connection 


with his trust not only to exercise good faith, 
but also that degree of care and diligence 
which ordinarily prudent men bestow in the 
management of their own affairs. Second, 
it is his duty to manage the estate prudent- 
ly to the end that it will not depreciate in 
value. Here again must he exercise good 
faith and due care and diligence. 


Employment of Agents by the Fiduciary 

There is no doubt that a representative 
may employ an agent to collect rents, an 
attorney to enforce the collection of a mort- 
gage, a broker to effect a sale of a security. 
If such agent has been selected by the rep- 
resentative with due care, but proves un- 
faithful to his charge, the representative will 
not be held liable. It is a far more serious 
matter to place control of the entire estate 
in the hands of another. And that in effect 
is just what is done if a representative gives 
an agent unrestricted access to the vault in 
which he keeps the securities of the estate. 
I do not believe that any court would for a 
moment consider appointing a representative 
of an estate who would feel free to commit 
to another the duties imposed upon him by 
law. To do so would be, in effect, to allow 
the representative to usurp the appointing 
power of court. 

In this connection 
Patten (47 Georgia 73) 
interesting. A ereditor’s bill was filed 
against Patten, who had purchased cotton 
belonging to an estate at a sale made by X& 
whom the executor had appointed his at- 
torney under a broad general power. The 
court said: 

“The first question presented for our con- 
sideration is, Had the executor power to 
give a power of attorney so broad in its 
terms as to amount, in effect, to a resigna- 
tion of his trust.” * * * After discussing the 


the case of Neal vs. 


decided in 1872 -s 































































































































































































































































































































































































304 TRUST 
point—‘We are satisfied, therefore, that the 
power of attorney given in the present case 
* * * was invalid as against creditors and 
no sale by X under it could diwest them (the 
creditors of the estate) of their rights.” 

Matthews vs. Brice (an English case), 6 
Beavan 239, decided in 1843 is to the same 
effect. A sole trustee, while waiting to in- 
vest trust funds in mortgage securities, pur- 
chased exchequer bills but left them with 
brokers who misapplied them and _ failed. 
The trustee was held liable. 

A diligent search of the 
disclosed only a few cases in point. The 
fact that these cases are so few in number 
leads me to believe that fiduciaries do not, 
in general, regard it safe to commit their 
duties to other persons. To summarize: 
From the standpoint of the fiduciary, it is 
violation of his trust to attempt to place 
another in absolute control of the trust 
property and the fiduciary is liable for any 
loss occasioned thereby. Consequently, it is 
unwise for the fiduciary to give to another 
a general right of access to the box contain- 
ing the estate’s securities. 


authorities has 


Limited Right to Access 
Can he, however, safely grant a limited 
right of access? Upon the principle laid 
down in some of the cases that a fiduciary 
may employ an agent to collect rents, 
would seem safe for him to appoint an agent 
to go to the box and cut and remove interest 
coupons. Upon the principle that it is proper 
to hire a broker to make a sale of a se- 
curity, or a lawyer to collect a note, it would 
likewise appear safe to delegate authority to 
the lawyer or broker to remove a 


security for either of such purposes. 


specific 


Whether it is safe for the fiduciary to dele- 
gate such right of removal to a mere mes- 
senger with instructions to deliver the se- 
eurity to the broker or lawyer appears to 
be debatable. In such case there is a pe- 
riod, possibly very short, when the control 
of an asset—which conceivably might con- 
stitute the entire estate—is in the hands of 
one who is neither the fiduciary nor an agent 
to whom the fiduciary is entitled to entrust 
the Whether the 








property. fiduciary may 
be liable for such agent’s default depends 
upon the particular circumstances of the 
nase. 


Standpoint of Vault Company 


The modern vault company is, I conceive, 


like banks and trust companies, a quasi 
public institution. Although such _ institu- 


tions are privately owned, they touch the 
public in many relations and are importart 


to the progress and prosperity of the 


ha- 
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tion. Accordingly, aside from any legal re- 
sponsibility arising out of the appointment 
of deputies by fiduciaries, if the courts do 
not favor the delegation of powers by fidu- 
ciaries, vault companies should not encour- 
age the practice. 

Are there any purely legal reasons why 
a vault company should refuse to permit a 
fiduciary to delegate to an agent either a 
limited or unlimited access to a box? Or to 
put the question in another form—Does a 
vault company which permits an agent of 
a fiduciary to have access to a box subject 
itself to the liability to respond in damages 
if the agent misappropriates the contents of 
the box? In cases of limited right of access 
which a fiduciary is justified in granting 
for specific purposes, there can, I believe, be 
no liability against the vault company. 

Assuming, then, that it is proper to per- 
mit an agent of a fiduciary to have access 
for these purposes, it follows that the vault 
company must be sure that the agent is not 
given an opportunity to exceed the power 
granted to him. It must, for the time being. 
become a policeman, for if it fails properly 
to limit the agent and affords the agent an 
opportunity to abstract from the box more 
than he is authorized to take, the vault 
company as bailee will be liable to the fidu- 
ciary. An added burden is thrown upon the 
vault Company. 


Liability of Vault Company 

The question of whether a vault company 
subjects itself to liability by permitting a 
fiduciary to delegate to another the right of 
unrestricted access to a box at all times is 
more difficult. An overwhelming weight of 
authority holds that a fiduciary who places 
in another absolute control over negotiable 
securities must respond for the misappro- 
priation of his agent, and that such 
is sufficient ground for his removal. 
A fair interpretation of Section 281. of 
the Surrogate Court Act of New York seems 
to forbid the practice. It provides in part 
He (the fiduciary) shall not invest 

the same or deposit the same with any per- 
son, association or corporation 
under the banking law or other per- 
sons or institution, in his own name, but 
all transactions had and done by him shall 
be in his name as such executor, administra- 
tor, guardian or testamentary trustee. Any 
person violating any of the provisions of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
The statute requires the fiduciary “to de- 
posit the property in his own name ‘as such 
executor.’ ”’ It seems to me that the words 
“in his own name” expressly forbids a con- 
tract between a fiduciary and a vault com- 


action 


doing busi- 


hess 
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pany which contemplates the appointment 
of an agent. The statute implies that the 
fiduciary, and he alone, shall have control 
of the funds and property of the estate. 

It is a rule of agency that one who deals 
with an agent is bound to know the extent 
of the agent’s powers. If, by statute or by 
court decision it is unlawful for a fiduciary 
to appoint or act through a general agent, 
one who deals with that agent can acquire 
no rights. It is the duty of a bailee at his 
peril, to deliver the property to the proper 
person. If the fiduciary has no power to 
appoint an agent with full control 
box, such agent is necessarily not a proper 
person to whom delivery should be made 
Unrestricted access to a safety deposit box 
amounts to a delivery of the contents. 

It is a rule of trusts that one who partici- 
pates in or aids a trustee to commit a breach 
of his trust, may be held liable with the 
trustee for that breach. I have made a 
careful search for some case directly in 
point, but have found no case in which 1 
vault company has sued by a_ benefi- 
ciary under a trust as a participant in 
breach of trust by a trustee. It is not 
surprising that no cases involving the ques- 
tion have been decided by our courts of 
appeal. In the first place the large majority 
of fiduciaries administer their trusts hon 
estly. Secondly, in the majority of in- 

fiduciaries are under bond with 
and where a defalcation occurs, the 
sureties are called upon to respond for the 
fiduciary. Some day, however, a case like 
this will occur if the practice by some yault 
companies of permitting fiduciaries to ap- 
point agents with unlimited right of 
continues, and, in my opinion, the chance 
of the beneficiary’s recovering judgment is 
not at all remote. It seems clear that al- 
though the policy of refusing to recognize 
a fiduciary’s right to appoint a general agent 
may customer or 
should be maintained. 


over a 


been 


stances 


surety 


access 


lose a two, such policy 


Grant to One of Several Fiduciaries 

Probably the vault manager has a more 
delicate situation to handle, when he is re- 
quested by several fiduciaries to permit only 
one, or than the full number, of the 
trustees to have access to the box. When he 
is requested by a fiduciary to grant 
access to an agent, he can, without embar- 
rassment, point out the danger of 
course to the fiduciary. In the case of sev- 
eral fiduciaries, a refusal to comply with 
such request carries with it an imputation 
that the fiduciaries themselves cannot be 
trusted when alone. The situation obvious- 
ly requires tact. 


less 


sole 


such 
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Considering the question from the stand- 
point of the fiduciaries themselves, is it 
proper and safe for them to delegate to one 
of their number sole control of the trust 
estate? The recent case of Caldwell vs. 
Graham, decided in 1911 by the Maryland 
Supreme Court (115 Md. 122, 80 Atl. 839) 
is enlightening. Here two testamentary 
trustees divided their duties, one taking 
charge of the real estate, and one of the 
personal estate. The court, in holding both 
trustees liable for the default of one, said: 
“When the appellant surrendered to the ab- 
solute control of his co-trustee the personal 
of the estate, he created an oppor- 
tunity for misappropriation which would not 
have existed if the obvious purpose of the 
will had been observed.” 

In Field vs. Field, an English Case re- 
ported in 1894 L. R. 1 Ch. 425, Mr. Justice 
Kekewich said: “With regard to bonds and 
certificates payable to bearer, I have not 
the slightest doubt that they ought not to 
be under the control of a solicitor or any 
other agent. The trustees are responsible 
for them, and they must keep them, not 
necessarily in their own custody, but in 
some place where they cannot be got at 
without the consent of the whole body.” 
Many similar cases could be cited. 

The 
move a 


assets 


same ethical which should 

vault company to discourage the 
appointment of deputies by sole representa- 
tives seem to apply in the case of co-repre- 
sentatives. To what, if any, legal liability 
does a vault company subject itself by per- 
mitting one of several fiduciaries to 
access alone to the box? 


reasons 


have 


Custody and Control of Assets 

Mr. Schouler states in section 2235: “In 
the settlement of estates by co-executors, the 
exclusive custody and control of assets vests 
in no one of their number. Each executor 
has a right of possession of the personal 
property and a right of access to the papers. 
In short, as regards personal 
one of two or more co-executors 
whatever both or all could have done and 
under like qualifications. And, consequently, 
whatever each one does is taken to be the 
act of both or all, their authority being 
and entire.” 


assets, 


any 
may do 


joint 


Under this rule. it would seem to be safe 
for the vault company to grant access or to 
make delivery to one representative, where 
it is not notified by the co-representatives to 
grant access or make delivery only to all. 
Suppose, however, that the box has been 
rented in the names of two or more execu- 


tors, and in one case nothing is specified in 
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the rental contract in regard to sole access, 
and in another case the representatives di- 
rect that access be granted to less than all. 
In the first case, while under the rule above 
stated the assumption might be that any 
one representative would be entitled to ac- 
cess alone, I do not believe that the vault 
company is justified in granting access. If 
it were granted and the representative em- 
bezzled, the vault company would undoubted- 
ly be sued by the remaining representatives. 

Where the representatives agree that ac- 
cess may be had by less than all, the vault 
company would probably defend successfully 
against any action brought by the represen- 
tatives themselves. For, if it was wrong 
for the representatives to delegate control 
to one of their number, and the vault com- 
pany by permitting access to less than all, 
participated in the wrong, still the represen- 
tatives would be met by the rule that there 
is no contribution between joint wrongdoers. 
At law, each is responsible, and if recovery 
is had against one, he cannot enforce con- 
tribution by the others. In equity, on the 
other hand, contribution may be enforced. 
Suppose, however, that two representatives 
agree with the vault company that either is 
to have access. One abstracts the securities, 
and the other is unable to make good the 
loss. Recovery against the vault company 
is not remote. In the case of Wilson vs. 
Lineberger (94 N. C. 941, 55 Am. Rep. 628), 
an agreement between co-administrators that 
one of them alone should manage the estate 
was pronounced yoid as against public pol- 
icy. 

Where there is a specific agreement that 
access shall be granted only to the whole 
number, and the vault company grants ac- 
cess to one alone, the vault company would 
be liable to the others. In Mendes vs. Gue- 
dalla, an English case (2 Johnson & Hem- 


ming 259), Vice-Chancellor Wood so decided. 


Trust Companies Afford a Practical Method 

In cases where it is proper for the vault 
company to recognize the authority of a 
sole representative to appoint an agent, it 
is, of course, proper and safe to recognize 
one of the representatives as the agent of 
the others. If circumstances arise where 
the appointment of an agent is absolutely 
necessary, or it is convenient to have less 
than the whole number of fiduciaries act, 
the modern trust company affords the repre- 
sentative or representatives a practical so- 
lution of the difficulty. In some if not all 
states, trust companies are authorized by 
law to act as depositaries, and in any case 
the chances of any loss occurring if the as- 
sets of the estate are placed with a trust 
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company, are so remote that the fiduciary 
is safe in availing himself of the services of 
a trust company. Probably most vault com- 
panies are either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with a trust company. They will 
not only do their fiduciary patrons a favor, 
but also will benefit their associated trust 
company, if they bring to the fiduciary’s at- 
tention the services that the trust company 
‘an perform. They will also, by suggesting 
the services of the trust company, be able 
in most cases to avoid the necessity of an- 
tagonizing a customer by a flat refusal to 
recognize his power to delegate his authority. 

To sum up: It is the duty of those who 
are entrusted with the management of trust 
estates to take active charge of the estate’s 
affairs. If, for any reason, the management 
becomes burdensome, or the representative 
is unable to give his personal attention and 
supervision, he should refuse the appoint- 
ment or resign, so that the estate may have 
the benefit of the services of who can 
give it the necessary attention. Vault com- 
panies owes a duty to the public to see 
that fiduciaries perform their duties, and 
ought not, aside from any liabilities they 
may incur, encourage fiduciaries to neglect 
the duties imposed upon them by law. And 


one 


in addition to that public obligation, it ap- 


pears that the certainty of being involved 
in expensive litigation, and the possibility 
of being subjected to substantial damages, 
should deter vault companies from granting 
access to agents of sole fiduciaries, and to 
less than the whole number of co-fiduciaries. 
So ae ge 
TRUST COMPANY STIMULATES HOME 
BUILDING 

A. C. Robinson, president of the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces a fifteen year monthly payment 
mortgage arrangement designed to encourage 
the building of moderate priced homes in the 
Pittsburgh community. For each $1,000 of 
mortgage money loaned the borrower is re- 
quired to pay $8.44 monthly, which includes 
both the interest charge and a payment on 
the mortgage each month. The interest au- 
tomatically decreases as the amount paid on 
the mortgage increases, so that at the end 
of fifteen years the loan is paid off. 

The plan will be in operation in the fol- 
lowing associated banks, of which the Peo- 
ples is the parent: East End Savings & 
Trust Company, Oakland Savings and 
Trust Company, Dormont Savings & Trust 
Company, Peoples Trust Company, South 
Side; Metropolitan Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, and the Squirrel Hill office, Peo- 
ples Savings & Trust Company. 
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The Key to Safety 


for Savings Accounts 


With the National Posting Machine ONE KEY 
in the hands of an officer of the bank controls 
the totals of the machine and therefore every 
deposit and withdrawal. 


In addition to adding each transaction into the . 
deposit or withdrawal total, this machine prints 
three records of every transaction; one on the 
customer’s pass-book, one on the ledger card 
and one on the audit strip inside the machine. 


Through these two methods of control—the 
added record and the printed record—both locked 
inside the machine, the bank gets absolute control 
and protection on savings accounts. 


The Bank Division of The National Cash 
Register Company will be glad to give com- 
plete information on this machine. 


The National Posting Machine 
FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Provident Trust Company 


Has Magnificent New Home 


N June 11th the Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia threw 
open the doors of its fine new banking home to the public. The 
equipment throughout the building is the finest that could be bought. 
Two York Vaults, with doors twenty-five inches in net solid thick- 
ness, have been installed. Infusite, the York torch resisting metal, is 
embodied in the doors and in the heavy vault lining. 

The safe deposit vault is provided with boxes in a variety of sizes. 
Customers, whether they be large corporations or individuals, will 
find here the accommodation they need. 

The York Safe and Lock Company is noted throughout the industry 
for its engineering department. Its forty years engineering experience 
is offered to banks, architects, and engineers. 


When planning to build or remodel a bank building, write the nearest 
branch office. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 8ST. LOUIS 

, DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
HOUSTON SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 
MIAMI PARIS, FRANCE 
NEW HAVEN TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Philadelphia - Rankin & Kellogg, 
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SECURING ADEQUATE RETURN IN THE OPERATION 
OF SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENTS 


HOW THE PROBLEM HAS BEEN SOLVED BY ONE ORGANIZATION 


R. FOSTER REYNOLDS 
Assistant Manager, Safe Deposit Departrnent, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company of Providence 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


For competitive and other reasons many safe deposit departments 


of banks and trust companies are conducted either at a loss or without adequate return 


for capital invested and responsibilities assumed. 


Mr. Reynolds describes in the follow- 


ing article how his company approached the problem and have placed their safe deposit 
department upon an income basis which is more satisfactory than that of a majority of 


such departments operated in this country.) 


VERY safe deposit vault should show 
a profit the same as any other public 
service corporation or at any rate it 
should at least break even and not be a 
burden on the bank with which it is affiliated 
or is a department of. Our safe deposit and 
storage vaults are operated as a separate 
department of our company, maintaining its 
own personnel and administrative officers. 
Charges against our department are divided 
in two classes—direct and administrative. 
Direct charges consist of rent for all the 
floor space that is used by the department, 
including a proportionate part of corridors, 
lobbies, ete. used in gaining access to it, and 
in this item is light, heat, and any items 
that ordinarily are paid to a landlord by a 
tenant. Salaries of each one of the seven 
employees and two officers, supplies for the 
office and coupon rooms and every item of 
expense that can possibly be placed on the 
department. 
The item of obsolescence 
item of rent rent 
from a holding company. 


appears in the 
all the equipment 
And the last item 
to be charged is our proportion of the ead- 
ministrative expenses of the bank which in- 
clude all the other expense and salary items 
that cannot be directly charged to the other 
banking departments and this not infrequent- 
ly exceeds all the direct charges that I 
mentioned, 
meet 
from 


as we 


have 
The only income that we have to 
these charges is from the rent 
deposit and the 


received 


safe boxes storage 


charges received from deposits placed in our 


vaults for safe keeping. We do not confuse 
this item with the “safe keeping’ end of the 
banking department. 
Demand for Safe Deposit Boxes 
The demand for safe deposit boxes in any 
community is approximately the same and 


whether our minimum charge is $2.50 or $6 
a year we would still continue to rent boxes 
to those who need them. Thus in order to 
increase our income it is necessary to in- 
crease the rental received from our safe de- 
posit boxes, and this is how we did it in 
Providence. We felt that those needing larg- 
er boxes would through the ownership of 
more securities be better able to procure for 
us the major portion of our income while 
those needing only a small box for use as 
a secure place for keeping savings account 
books, a few insurance policies, bonds and 
other papers could obtain such a place at 
small cost and so the short box came into 
being. Its dimensions are 2% inches high, 
5144 inches wide and 12 inches long and it 
contains 165 eubie inches and the rent is, 
as I said before, our minimum at that time, 
namely $5 a year. This size became very 
popular and still is; it is our greatest seller 
and produces a good income. 

Let me bring out this point, that the de- 
mand for the cheaper and smaller boxes was 
not met by reducing the price of the mini- 
mum sized box, but by cutting the box in 
half and charging accordingly. When we 
moved into our new quarters just after the 
War and good prices were ruling in view 
of the excellent service we were planning to 
render, we believed that we could raise our 
minimum price to $6 with larger boxes in 
propertion, and this is the tin which we use 
in our $6 safes. This we did and the other 
vaults did likewise and we all had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining it. Since that time other 
vaults have been opened, some of them ren- 
dering service at a lower rate—$5, but we 
have had little difficulty in obtaining $6. 


Using Shorter Boxes 
Now, the thought may be that through the 
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use of a shorter box it will be necessary to 
change the construction of your vaults, but 
this is not true, because in Providence our 
safes are of stock sizes. We simply ordered 
short tins and selected those safes in less de- 
sirable positions such as at the top or bot- 
tom of our sections and placed in rear of the 
safes this metal stop and then this tin and 
we have our minimum box. Now what hap- 
pens when our customer outgrows this box? 
We simply “smile the smile’ that comes to 
the face of every vault manager when an- 
other increase in rental is in sight and re- 
move the small tin and back stop, giving the 
customer the next size box (twice the size 
of the small one), explaining that he won’t 
have to have new keys, lock or number; this 
latter fact pleases him greatly; we take his 
signature on the contract for the exchange 
and in about two minutes we have doubled 
the return on that particular safe. In some 
cases where the short safe is in a very poor 
location we change to a better location be- 
cause the longer safes at the higher rental 
command this advantage. 

This is the method we use to bring our 
return nearer adequate than those vaults 
who charge only $2.50 to $3 for a box nearly 
as large as our $12 one. Then our rates are 
exactly the same per cubic inch until we 


reach what is known as the $24 size which 
is four times larger than our $6 size, with 
dimensions as follows: 2% inches by 11% 
inches by 24 inches. Sizes larger than this 
have a gradually declining rate per cubic 
inch. 


Analysis of Income 

An analysis of our income results as fol- 
lows: 75 per cent of safes (these being the 
smaller sizes) produce only approximately 
38 per cent of our income, while 25 per cent 
(this 25 per cent consisting of the larger 
boxes) produce 62 per cent of income. This 
shows that those well able to pay, produce 
considerably more than one-half of income. 
Our average rental per box is $11.15. Two 
years ago it was $11.06. 

To the income derived from the rental of 
safe deposit boxes we add the revenue de 
rived from storing of silverware, etc., in our 
storage vault. This department has out- 
grown its seasonable tendency and has be- 
come an all the year round revenue pro- 
ducer. The last year or two it has been 
60 per cent filled all the year, so that when 
the summer season comes we have been 
pressed for room. This condition has result- 
ed in our constructing an entirely new vault 
to take care of this business. In this de- 
partment we also relieve the “safe keeping” 
department of the banking rooms by storing 
envelopes containing small bonds, insurance 
policies, ete., at a moderate charge. To pre- 
vent this department from being abused and 
competing with the safe deposit boxes, we 
allow accesss only four times a year. Our 
charges can be made moderate because by 
requiring the customer to declare the value 
of his deposit, he limits our liability to a 
fixed amount. 


Service Protection and Sales Element 

To return to my original topic, “Adequate 
Return,’ I have shown our methods of in- 
creasing income so that the return on our 
investment will be nearer adequate than the 
majority of safe deposit companies through- 
out the country. <A public service corpora- 
tion would not consider the return on its 
invested capital adequate if it fell below 6 
per cent and when one considers the risk in- 
volved in the safe deposit business business 
a return of between 6 to 10 per cent would 
not be extreme. However, I feel that the 
minimum figure would be satisfactory to the 
majority of those present. 

With the knowledge that the demand for 
safe deposit boxes in any given community is 
more or less inelastic, increase your income 
by reducing the size of your minimum size 
box, but do not have this rent for less than 
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Company 


Limited 
Capital and Reserve 


$6,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$181,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


414% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 





Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmortoa London, England 





$5 a year and back up your prices with what 
we feel in Providence are the three reasons 
for our continued increase in number of 
boxes rented and yearly income. These rea- 
sons we believe keep our customers satisfied 
and willing to pay our price: 1, Service; 2, 
Protection; 3, Sales Effort. 

Service means service up to as near 100 
per cent efficiency as is humanly possible by 
rapid identification, speed of access, coupon 
room service, efficiency and courtesy of at- 
tendants, all under capable supervision and 
whenever opportunity offers, improved, by 
giving the best physical protection that man’s 
ingenuity can devise, and by never forget- 
ting that we are real salesmen with some- 
thing necessary to civilization to sell. Bank- 
ers must be educated to realize how impor- 
tant a part their safe deposit departments 
have in their economic structure. Then 
through friendly cooperation, unfair compe- 
tition will be eliminated and rates adjusted. 

fe ge 

Charles V. Wellner, president of the Devon 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, has beea 
made chairman of the board. Barnet L 
Rossen was elected president with Ronald 
M. Coleman as vice-president. 


THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


MONTREAL 

OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


HALIFAX 

SAINT Joun, N. B. 
St. JOHN’s, NFLD. 
QUEBEC 

TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


Miss PAULINE KUNDERD 


With prize-winning gladiolus displayed recently in the 

quarters of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 

Chicago. and exhibited by A. E Kunderd, considered the 
world’s foremost originator of new glaniolus 
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Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax Law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to attorneys and 
corporate fiduciaries throughout the country. 
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SUPERIOR COURT AUTHORIZES GUARDIAN TO INVEST 
TRUST FUND IN NON-LEGAL PREFERRED STOCK 


ACTION SUSTAINED BY STATE ATTORNEY GENERAL 





RULING of general interest to trust 

companies and banks as fiduciaries 

and as affecting investment of trust 
funds in non-legal stocks of corporations on 
order of competent court, has been handed 
down by the office of the Attorney General of 
the State of Washington. The ruling up- 
holds an order given by the Superior Court 
of Spokane County authorizing the Washing- 
ton Trust Company of Spokane, as guardian 
of the estate of an incompetent person, to in- 
vest surplus funds in preferred stock of the 
Washington Water Power Company.  Inas- 
much as these stocks are not classed as legal 
for trust investments in the State of Wash- 
ington the question was presented to the 
Supervisor of Banking as to whether a judge 
of the Superior Court had the authority to 
order investments of trust funds made by 
a trust company which were not classed as 
legal. The State Banking Department re- 
ferred the question to the Attorney General’s 
office which has rendered a decision confirm- 
ing the authority of the court to order such 
investment in preferred stock of the water 
company. The decision, which was written 
by Assistant Attorney General B. B. Adams. 
reads as follows: 


Text of Decision by Assistant Attorney 
General 

Receipt is acknowledged of your recent 
letter with correspondence and copies of or- 
der of court and report of guardian relating 
to trust No. 111 of the Washington Trust 
Company, being a guardianship by appoint- 
ment of said trust company by the superior 
court of Spokane County, Washington, and 
you state: 

“The question introlved now facing the 
Washington Trust Company and this depart- 
ment is the request of the judge of the Su- 
perior Court for Spokane County that the 
surplus funds of this guardianship be in- 
vested in preferred stock of the Washington 
Water Power Company. This stock is not 
legal for investment of trust funds and the 
question then arises whether the court has 
power to permit the investment of trust 
funds in illegal securities.” 





Section 3231, Rem. Comp. Stat., as amend- 
ed by section 6, chapter 115, Laws of 1923, 
defines the powers of trust companies, and 
subdivision 9 thereof empowers a trust com- 
pany to be appointed and to act as guardian 
of the estates of lunatics, idiots, persons of 
unsound mind, minors and habitual drunk- 
ards. Subdivision 10 authorizes a_ trust 
company to execute any trust or power of 
Whatever nature or description that may be 
conferred upon or entrusted or committed 
to it by any court. 

Section 1457, Rem. Comp. Stat, relating to 
qualifications of executors and administra- 
tors, contains the proviso that trust compa- 
nies regularly organized under the laws of 
this state, when authorized so to do. may 
act as guardians of the estate of minors or 
other incompetents upon petition of any per- 
sons having a preference right to such ap- 
pointment. Section 1572, Rem. Comp. Stat., 
as amended by section 1 of chapter 72, Laws 
of 1925, provides among cther things, as fol- 
lows: 

“Guardians herein provided for sha'l at 
all times be under the general direction and 
control of the court making the appoint- 
ment.” 


Section 3255, Rem. Comp. Stat., defines the 
classes of securities that funds held in trust 
by a corporation doing a trust business may 
invest in, and subdivisions (a), (b), (@e), 
(d) and (e) thereof. name specific securi- 
ties in which investment may be made with- 
out the approval of the supervisor of bank- 
ing, while subdivision (f) is a general pro- 
vision for other securities having the ap- 
proval of the supervisor of banking, and is 
followed by the following proviso: 

“And provided further, that nothing herein 
shall prevent investment of trust funds in 
any manner specifically authorized by the 
instrument creating the trust * * *.” 

The report of the guardian submitted 
dated December 20, 1927, shows the surplus 
money on hand which the guardian petitions 
to be empowered to invest, and the order 
of the court dated December 21, 1927, directs 
that the surplus funds in the hands of the 
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guardian be invested in preferred stock of 
the Washington Water Power Company. The 
Washington Trust Company, following the 
erder of the court, purchased ten shares of 
Washington Water Power Company pre- 
ferred stock. 

It will be observed from reading subdivi- 
sions (a), (b), (ce), (d), (e) and (f) of 
sections 3255, supra, that this section un- 
doubtedly relates to moneys in the hands of 
a trust company for investment when the 
instrument creating the trust does not specify 
the character of the securities in which the 
funds shall be invested. 


Subject to Order of Court 

A guardianship trust is created by order 
of the court as distinguished from the act 
of an individual, and the guardian, as trus- 
tee, derives his powers and is subject to the 
control of the orders of the court making 
the appointment. 

Section 1582, Rem. Comp. Stat., relates to 
the sale, lease or mortgage of property of a 
ward’s estate by the guardian, and in the 
event of sale the investment of the proceeds 
under the direction of the court. This sec- 
tion does not specifically authorize a guard- 
ian to invest cash on hand not derived from 
the sale of property of the ward’s estate, 


but, under the authorities, it impliedly com- 
prehends that such proceeds shall be invest- 
ed with the approval and under authorization 
of the court. At common law it is the duty 
of the guardian to keep the proceeds of the 
ward’s estate invested so that the same may 
earn some profit, and it was the practice to 
safeguard the responsibility of the guardian 
for any investments made to first procure 
the approval of the court. 

Woerner on “The American Law of Guard- 
ianship,”’ speaking on this subject, at page 
211 says: 

“In the absence of statutory directions 
touching the investment of wards’ funds it 
has been held that the guardian should, to 
exonerate himself from liability for interest, 
and for losses without subsequent neglect, 
apply to the Probate Court for directions 
touching the investment.” 

In the case of Bryant vs. Craig, 12 Ala. 
354, at pages 358 and 359, the court, in 
speaking of the investment of a ward’s fund, 
says: 

“As the guardian could not be guilty of 
negligence, in not investing the money of 
his ward, unless the law requires him to in- 
vest it, the first question which naturally pre- 
sents itself is, What is the law upon the 
subject? Our statute law, though very full 
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and particular, as to the mode of appointing 
guardians, making settlements with them, 
etc., is silent upon this particular. It results, 
however, necessarily from the nature of the 
trust, that the estate of the ward should be 
profitably employed, as otherwise it would 
be consumed, and where it consists of money, 
this could only be by lending it out on good 
security, * * * 

“Our statute appears to have intended to 
place this whole matter under the direction 
of the orphans’ court, as it invests that court 
with power to direct a sale of the land of 
the ward, if the personal estate, and the 
rents and profits of the realty were insuffi- 
cient for his support; and it appears to fol- 
low necessarily, that the same court would 
have power to direct in what manner the 
money of the ward should be invested. It 
was the duty of the gardian, if he desired 
to exonerate himself from the payment of 
interest, to apply to the court for direction 
in the investment of the funds, who would 
have examined the proposed security, and 
whose approbation would have exonerated 
the guardian from liability, if afterwards 
lost without his neglect.” 

A case involving the powers of a_ trust 


company acting as guardian where the stat- 
ute conferred upon the directors of a trust 
company discretionary power to invest all 
moneys received by it in trust in any per- 
sonal securities not expressly prohibited, the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, in the case of 
Indiana Trust Company vs. Griffith, 95 N. E. 
573, 44 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 896, holds that not- 
withstanding such vested discretion, it is 
necessary, in order to protect the guardian, 
to procure an order of the court approving 
any investment. This is a well considered 
case, and cited many authorities. 

While it is true that a trust company, un- 
der section 3255, Rem. Comp. Stat., with ref- 
erence to trust funds generally in its pos- 
session, is not empowered to invest the same 
in corporate stocks, nevertheless this being 
a special trust created by order of the court, 
and the statute vesting in the court general 
direction and control of guardians, it is our 
opinion that the trust company, as guardian, 
was not only authorized, but required, to 
apply to the court for permission to make 
investments of the funds, and it was discre- 
tionary with the court to direct in what secu- 
rities the funds of the estate should be in- 
vested. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Jr., Trust Officer Fulton Trust Company, New York 








[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

(Executor not surcharged with amount 
of federal estate tax on stock delivered 
in escrow by testator.) 

This was an appeal from an order sur- 
charging the account of an executor with 
the amount of the United States estate tax 
on certain shares of stock. The owner of 
the stock had delivered the certificates to 
certain parties to be held in escrow for the 
benefit of his son. Delivery was accompanied 
by a writing describing the conditions of the 
escrow stating that the stock was to be de- 
livered to the son upon the death of the 
donor, “subject to all state and national 
taxes thereon being paid,” the parties hold- 
in such stock “being fully indemnified and 
protected against the same,” and the donor 
retained the right to yote upon the stock and 
to enjoy its profits and dividends during life. 
The will, executed the same day, confirmed 
the delivery in escrow and bequeathed to 
the son any interest in the stock which the 
donee had not otherwise effectually disposed 
of. Upon the death of the donor the son, 
who was also the executor, paid out of his 
own moneys a tax assessed upon the transfer 
of the shares under the statutes of New 
York. He paid out of the residuary estate 
the federal estate tax. The question here 
was the incidence of the federal estate tax 
as between the donee of the shares and the 
legatees of the residuary estate. 

The court held that the executor should 
not be surcharged with the federal estate 
tax. The incidence of the burden of the tax 
had not been changed by the conditions of 
the escrow, and the donee, by the acceptance 
of the gift, had not assumed by implication 
the payment of the tax in exoneration of 
the residue. The statute applicable provided 
“if the tax or any part thereof is paid by, 
or collected out of that part of the estate 
passing to or in the possession of, any per- 
son other than the executor in his capacity 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


as such, such person shall be entitled to re- 
imbursement out of any pert of the estate 
still undistributed or by a just and equitable 
contribution by the persens whose interest 
in the estate of the decedent would have 
been reduced if the tax had not been paid 
before the distribution of the estate, it being 
the purpose and intent of this title that so 
far as is practical and unless otherwise di- 
rected by the will of the decedent the tax 
shall be paid out of the estate before its dis- 
tribution.”” The incidence of the burden, 
thus fixed by the statute in terms so unmis- 
takable, had not been modified by the will.— 
Court of Appeals of New York. 


LATENT AMBIGUITY 

(Eatrinsic evidence is competent to 
prove intention of testator where am- 
biguity does not appear on face of be- 
quest.) 

Item 12 of the decedent’s will provided: 
“T give, devise, and bequeath to my cousin, 
Josephine Black, of Fort Wayne, Ind., the 
sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) to 
be hers absolutely.” Two persons claimed 
to be the legatee so designated. The am- 
biguity did not appear on the face of the 
bequest as was therefore what is known as 
a latent ambiguity in connection with which 
extrinsic evidence is competent to show the 
person actually intended by the testatrix. 

It was held that the testatrix referred to 
her cousin by marriage, Josephine Black, 
who lived in Fort Wayne, Ind., and not to 
her second cousin, Josephine Black Irving, 
who lived ten miles from that city.—Wil- 
liams vs. Black (Court of Appeals, Ohio.) 


Of total Federal income and miscellaneous 
tax returns for the fiscal year ended June 
30th, aggregating $2,790,906,885 for the en- 
tire country, the State of New York contrib- 
uted $7538.268.608. 
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WILLS 


(The interests of remaindermen will 
be safeguarded in cases where the life 
tenant has authority to use corpus but 
fails to do so.) 

Here the plaintiff sought the possession of 
certain securities left by the husband of de- 
fendant’s testatrix to said testatrix by his 
will, which bequeathed to her the~ residue 
of his estate absolutely, “provided, howeve1, 
that upon the death or remarriage of my 
said wife whatever of property or estate she 
may have received from me and which shall 
remain at that time undisposed of, I give, 
devise and bequeath unto my heirs-at-law 
and next of kin, in shares as provided by the 
laws of descent and statutes of distribution 
of the State of New York.” Testatrix’s will 
had bequeathed all of her estate to a grand- 
niece, no relation to her former husband. A 
month before her death, on executing her 
will, she had handed to her attorney the 
securities in question, telling him to give 
them to said grandniece. The lawyer put 
them in the safe in his own office and later 
in the safe deposit box of the donor where 
they were at the time of her death. They 
were never delivered or tendered to said 
grandniece but the attorney claimed he told 
her mother that decedent had given her the 
securities and the mother had said to hold 
them for safekeeping. 

The court held that that plaintiff could 
recover and that the intended gift to the 
grandniece was invalid. Whatever power tes- 
tatrix had to use and dispose of the personal 
property of her husband during her lifetime 
under his will ended with her death and she 
had no power to dispose of it by will. Even 
assuming that testatrix could have made a 
gift, there had been no gift of the securities 
to the grandniece. The delivery thereof by 
deceased to her lawyer was a delivery to 
her agent, not the agent of the donee. When 
the lawyer told the donee’s mother of de- 
ceased’s intention and was told by her to 








keep the securities until later on for safe- 
keeping, this did not constitute a delivery to 
the mother nor did it make the doner’s agent 
a trustee for the grandniece.—Vincent vs. 
Putnam, Court of Appeals, New York, De- 
cided May 9, 1928. 


WILLS REVOKED BY DIVORCE 
(A statute providing that divorce re- 
vokes a will as to divorced spouse, oper- 
rates against all wills becoming opera- 
tive after the enactment of the statute.) 

In this case the petitioner had been mar- 
ried to the decedent and they remained hus- 
ban dand wife for six years. About two 
years after the marriage the decedent exe- 
cuted a will, which, if there were no chil- 
dren born of the marraige, made the wife 
the sole beneficiary, and named her as sole 
executrix. No children were born of the 
marriage and the wife divorced the dece- 
dent more than ten years before his death. 
On the supposition that he died intestate, 
a bank was granted letters of administra- 
tion in the estate. The petitioner protested 
against the issuance of letters of administra- 
tion on the ground that there was no intes- 
tacy and prayed for the probate of the old 
will and issue of letters testamentary to her. 

The will was executed in 1912. In 1917 
a Statute was enacted providing that a di- 
vorce, subsequent to the making of a will, 
shall revoke the will as to the divorced 
spouse. The sole question before the court 
was whether the law in effect at the time 
of the execution of the will or at the time 
of death should govern. 

The court pointed out that the nature of 
a will makes it ambulatory, running along 
vesting no rights, title, or interest until 
death puts it in operation. It held that the 
of the statute are in the same position as 
statute has reference to all wills offered for 
probate after its enactment, without refer- 
ence to when they may have been executed 
and those executed prior to the enactment 
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those executed afterward. Nor has the time 
of divorce any material bearing, save only 
that the divorce must be after the execution 
of the will and before the death of the tes- 
tator. The court also pointed out that it 
was immaterial that the petitioner was the 
innocent party in the divorce proceedings. 
Since the fact of divorce caused a complete 
dissolution of the marriage as to both par- 
ties, the statute in question must be held to 
operate as to both parties——In re Ziegner’s 
Estate (264 pac.-Wash. 12.) 
JOINT VENTURES 
(When one joint adventurer dies, the 
interest of the survivor cannot be deter- 
mined until profits are fixed after liqui- 
dation of all the assets.) 

Raymond and Davis formed a partnership 
or joint adventure in 1916 to deal in lands 
in Chautauqua County, New York. The 
thought was that there were deposits of marl 
and lime which would yield a_ profit if 
worked or sold. Raymond was to supply the 
knowledge and Davis the cash, the profits to 
be divided a third to one and two-thirds to 
the other. The project went forward on 
that footing. There were several purchases 
of tracts of land for which Davis put up the 
money, taking title in his own name or that 
of a corporation of which he was president, 
taking stock of the corporation to represent 
the land purchase. 

Davis died in 1918 with the joint adven- 
ture still subsisting and sometime later Ray- 
mond filed a claim against Davis’ estate for 
upward of $11,000, based upon the theory 
that one-third of the gross assets and not 
merely of the profits, was to be his share of 
the common venture. The Appellate Division 
computed Raymond’s share on the basis of 
the net profits of the joint adventure, but 
making such computation figured the value 
of the stock of the corporation at its approxi- 
mate value at the time, so taken. 

The Court of Appeals in remanding the 
ease held that the profits of the joint ad- 
venture remain unknown and unknowable 
without a winding up of the business through 
liquidation of the assets. Liquidation there 
had never been. It held that Davis’ estate 
was not chargeable with the estimated value 
of the shares when issued as if in taking 
them he had received what was equivalent 
to cash. The shares were not cash but a 
substitute for the land, and were to be held 
like any other asset as a partnership invest- 
ment, subject to an equitable lien for the 
repayment of advances made by either part- 
ner as a contribution to the capital of the 
enterprise. Not till the advances had been 
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repaid either through a sale of shares or 
otherwise could the profits be determined. 
Inasmuch as the corporation has subsequent- 
ly become insolvent, it is manifest that no 
share of profits could become available to 
the claimant for the now worthless assets 
were subject to a claim for money advanced 
by Davis.—Raymond vs. Davis, Court of Ap- 
peals, New York. 


MANAGER FOR HIBERNIA BRANCH 

The board of directors of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans has 
appointed George Picou of Algiers as man- 
ager of their Algiers branch. Mr. Picou, 
who is a native of Thibodaux Parish, gradu- 
ated from Thibodaux College in 1918 and 
enlisted in the U. 8S. Army. On being dis- 
charged from the army he entered the Hi- 
bernia Bank as runner. This was in 1920. 
Later he became manager of the analysis de- 
partment. In 1924 he was made manager 
of the transit department and held that po- 
sition until his present promotion. 


Arthur H. Meyer, formerly connected with 
the Continental National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been elected first vice- 
president of the Woodlawn Trust & Savings 

Zank. 
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A Leading New England Bank 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 








tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 


unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 
Is Invited 





ORIGINAL CHARTER 


ieee THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
‘Resources $125,000,000 








MILLAR BRAINARD JOINS FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

An acquisition to the official staff of the 
First National Bank of Boston is the recent 
election of Millar Brainard as_ vice-presi- 
dent. He comes to the largest bank in New 
England from the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, in Chicago of which he has been 
vice-president since 1925. He graduated 
from Harvard with the class of 1915 an 
receiving the degree of A. B. the previous 
year. Upon leaving Harvard, Mr. Brainard 
became associated with the staff of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois. During the 
war he was financial manager for the Wai 
Department with the rank of captain om 
charge of Government disbursements in Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts. After 
the war he returned to the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois. 

Gerald B. Hadlock, auditor of the State 
Bank of Chicago, has been appointed an 
examiner for the Chicago Clearing House. 

Harold G. Townsend, trust officer of the 
Chicago Trust Company, was recently elected 
national president of the Phi Kappa Psi 
fraternity. Mr. Townsend is an alumnus MILLAR BRAINARD 


of Beloit College and Harvard. Who has been elected Vice-President of the First Nationa 


Bank of Boston 
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SEVEN BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


To 


Correspondent Banks 
and Trust Compantes 


We offer our complete and com- 
prehensive facilities to aid you ir 
establishing credit connections 
abroad, in collecting bills of cx- 
change or serving you in other com- 


mercial ban king matters. 


Our system of personal contact bank- 
ing assures the advantage of an 
association with our officers, every 
one of whom has had a thorough 
training and experience in banking. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 
George S. Silzer, President 
Main Office: 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $7,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System 





BILLION DOLLAR BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
MERGER IN CHICAGO 


CONSOLIDATION OF CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
WITH ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


HICAGO has entered upon a new and 

even more virile stage of rapid growth 

as a banking and financial center of 
national and worldwide importance. As the 
Inland Empire and second largest of Ameri- 
ean cities, Chicago will now have also the 
second largest banking institution in the 
United States as the result of a merger plan 
approved by the respective boards of direc- 
tors of the Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company with the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. This consolidation of Chi- 
eago’s two largest banks and trust companies 
will create a gigantic organization command- 
ing resources in excess of one billion dollars, 
and capitalization of $170,000,000, including 
the capital resources of a consolidated in- 
vestment subsidiary. Thus equipped, the 
new unit, to operate under state charter as 
the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company, will go far toward realizing Chi- 
cago’s aspirations for financial independence 
and leadership. 


Of particular interest to trust company 
people is the fact that the Continental IIli- 
nois Bank and Trust Company will have un- 
der administration the largest volume of es- 
tate and trust business with individual trusts 
and estate funds of approximately $1,600,- 
000,000. As trustee under corporate mort- 
gages and in other corporate assignments the 
consolidated institution will rank with the 
largest trust companies of the East, the 
amount of trusteeships under bond issues 
alone amounting to $1,400,000,000. These 
fiduciary accumulations added to banking re- 
sources will probably make the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company the largest 
unit in the country operating without local 
or direct foreign branches, from the stand- 
point of combined banking and fiduciary re- 
sponsibility. 

The primary purposes back of this great 
merger of Chicago’s two largest banking or- 
ganizations, is best conveyed in the formal 


DISTINGUISHED TRIUMVIRATE OF BANKERS WHO WILL GUIDE THE DESTINIES OF CHICAGO’S GIGANTIC 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY COMBINATION 


Left to right: Eugene M. Stevens, president; George M. Reynolds, 


chairman of Executive 


Committee; Arthur M. Reynolds, chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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statement issued in behalf of the boards of 
directors, as follows: 

The principal object in bringing about 
this consolidation is not merely to attain a 
magnitude of capitalization and resources, 
but rather to increase the efficiency and 
scope of the banking service to be rendered 
to the city, state and nation. It 
brought about in recognition of the 
Chicago is a rapidly growing 
ter of worldwide importance. 

“This action is an expression of the un- 
bounded faith which the directors, officers 
and principal stockholders of the two banks 
have in the future of business in the United 
States and the city of Chicago. Their belief 
is that the establishment of a bank here, 
comparable in capital and resources with the 
largest banks in the country and represent- 
ing such diversity of interests among its 
clientele, directors, officers and stockholders, 
will be the means of attracting an increasing 
volume of business to this city, to the benefit 
of its industries, its and all of 
its banks as well.” 


is being 
fact that 
financial cen- 


commerce 


The plan of merger approved by the di- 
rectors of both banks on September 7th is 
assured of ratification by the stockholders. 
The Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company will relinquish its national charter 
and the combined bank will operate under 
state charter with capital of $75,000,000, 
surplus of approximately $65,000,000 and re- 
serve fund of $10,000,000 for any possible 
future contingencies. The latest financial 
statements of the Continental National 
showed resources of $649,000,000 and that 
of the Illinois Merchants of $461,000,000. 

Aside from the magnitude of banking and 
trust resources involved the plan of consoli- 
dation acquires additional significance from 
the fact that it provides for an investment 
auxiliary to be known as the Continental 
Illinois Company. The capital of this invest- 
ment company will be $20,000,000, the stock 
of which will be owned pro rata by the 
stockholders of the bank under a trust agree- 
ment. This company will take over the 
present bond and securities business of the 
Continental National Company and the bond 
and securities business of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, offering their clien- 
tele a broader investment service. 


The stockholders of the two merging banks 
will receive general dividend or cash distri- 
butions, particularly in view of the fact that 
valuable buildings and property have been 


either charged off out of earnings or 
at low figures on the books. 


The plan proposes that the stockholders of 


-arried 


~ 2 7. > = 


HOME OF THE ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST CoM- 
PANY WHICH WILL HOUSE THE COMBINED CONTI- 
NENTAL AND ILLINOIS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Continental National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany will receive for their present $35,000,- 
000 of capital, share for share of stock in 
the consolidated institution. In addition 
they will receive as a dividend distribution 
the investment of the Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company in its present bank 
building. This building and ground are 
owned in fee free from encumbrance. 

The stockholders of Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company will receive for their pres- 
ent $15,000,000 capital, two shares for each 
share now held, or $30,000,000 of the capita: 
stock of the consolidated institution. In 
addition they will receive a cash distribu- 
tion of $15,000,000 (or such lesser sum 4s 
may be available after possible minor ad- 
justments of the assets of Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company for the consolidation), rep- 
resenting the proceeds of the sale of the II- 
linois Merchants present building to the con- 
solidated Bank. 


The plan of merger further provides for 
the issue and sale to stockholders of the 
consolidated bank of 100,000 shares of addi- 
tional stock at $400 per share, which will 
add $40,000,000 in cash to the assets to be 
turned in by both constituent banks and 
which will result in the total capital re. 
sources in the bank and securities company 
of approximately $170,000,000 as heretofore 

















































































































We Invite 
New York 
Deposit Accounts 
of 
Banks in other Cities 


to whom the personal attention 
ot our executives is at 
all times available. 


FIDELITY TRUST 


COMPANY 
OF NEw YORK 


MAIN OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street 


Liberty St. at West Street Seventeen Battery Place 


Resources over Sixty Millions 































































































































































































stated. The consolidated bank will own and 
occupy the building now owned by the II- 
linois Merchants Trust Company. 

George M. Reynolds, present chairman of 
the board of directors of the Continentia' 
National Bank and Trust Company, will be 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
merged bank. Arthur Reynolds, president of 
the Continental National Bank and Trus: 
Company, will become chairman of the board 
of directors and the chief executive officer. 
Kugene M. Stevens, president of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company will be president 
of the merged bank and will cooperate with 
the chairman of the board in its active man- 
agement. The remaining officers of both 
banks will continue in the combined institu- 
tion. 

The present consolidation is the culmina- 
tion of a series of bank and trust company 
mergers extending over a period of seventy- 
five years. The history and activities of the 
component banks are closely intertwined 
with the growth of Chicago as the financial 
center and metropolis of the West. 

The Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company, -resulting from the consolidation 
in 1927 of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank and of its affiliated state 
bank, the Continental and Commercial Trust 
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and Savings Bank, traces its corporate ca- 
reer back to the oldest of the previously 
merged bank in the group, namely the Mer- 
chants’ Association, chartered in 1861, and 
which subsequently became the Hibernia 
Banking Association. The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank was organized in 1865 and the 
Continental National in 1SS3, the merger of 
the two taking place in 1910. 


The Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
represents a consolidation effected some 
years ago between the Illinois Trust and 


Savings Bank, organized in 1873 and the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, chac- 
tered in 1857. Associated with the manage- 
ment of these two trust companies are the 
revered names of Edmund D. Hulbert 
John J. Mitchell. 
The trio of men 
tinies of Chicago’s 
tion and the 
States from 


and 


who will 
largest 
second 


direct the des- 
banking institu- 
largest in the United 
the standpoint of banking re- 
sources, give assurance of that foresight, 
courage and rare ability which is charac- 
teristic of the “I Will” spirit. George M. 
Reynolds, who will be chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the merged bank, is 
one of America’s most brilliant banking lead- 
ers and for twenty years has been a domi- 
nant factor in Chicago as well as national 
banking circles. Receiving his first training 
with banks in Iowa he came to the Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago as cashier 
in 1897 and became president in 1906, con- 
tinuing as such after the consolidation with 
the Commercial National and becoming chair- 
man of the board in 1921. 

Arthur Reynolds, who will become chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer 
of the merged bank. has followed closely in 
the footsteps of his elder brother, Geo:... 
coming from the same bank in Iowa in 1915 
to become vice-president and directors of the 
Continental and Commercial National of Chi- 
cago. He was elected president in 1921. 
30th brothers have held the highest offices 
of president in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and have been foremost in national 
movements making for constructive develop- 
ment of banking and currency matters. 

Eugene M. Stevens, who assumes the office 
of president of the united bank, came from 
Minnesota in 1917 to become vice-presideat 
of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank where 
he organized the bond department. He be- 
‘ame executive vice-president following the 


merger with the Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company and upon the death of John J. 


Mitchell, succeeded to the presidency of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust in February, 1927. 
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Bankers are using the 


Service that has won 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK MOVES INTO 
ITS MAGNIFICENT NEW HOME 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF ARCHITECTURE AND EQUIPMENT 


ITH its imposing heights and mas- 

sive, finely executed proportions, the 

new structure recently completed for 

and now occupied by the Chase National 
Bank of New York adds another crowning 
jewel to the lofty pinnacles of finance which 
mark the Wall street region as the center 
of American finance and banking. In archi- 
tectural attractiveness and beauty of inte- 
rior equipment it is a worthy domicile for 
the second largest banking institution in the 
United States and as the embodiment of 
generations of brilliant achievement. Tower- 
ing far above the venerable, time-stained old 
Sub-Treasury landmark the new Chase Na- 
tional Building seems to give voice to the 
daring courage, the ceaseless spirit of prog- 
ress and the vision which characterizes this 
city’s and the nation’s banking development. 
The recent formal opening of the magnifi- 
cent banking quarters served as an occasion 
to show the esteem in which the Chase Na- 


tional organization is held not only by the 
large circle of its clientele, but also by mem- 
bers of the banking fraternity both in the 
home city and from nearby and distant parts 
of the country. Spacious and ornate as are 
the banking quarters, there was a contagious 
atmosphere of cordiality during the opening 
days which set patrons and all visitors at 
ease. Typical of the new spirit of banking 
service as contrasted with the austerity of 
former banking days, is the accessibility to 
officers’ desks, the absence of forbidding 
grillwork and glass cages and the genuine 
courtesy manifested at the desks as well as 
behind the counters. Profusion of floral 
pieces bearing good wishes from near and 
far imparted a festive and highly colorful 
aspect to what may be styled an “old-fash- 
ioned housewarming.” 

Architecturally the new thirty-eight story 
Chase National Building rising 494 feet 
above street level, makes appeal to the most 


OFFICERS’ PLATFORM AT BANKING HOME OF CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK ON THE DAY 
OF THE OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING 
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exacting artistic sense. The suggestiveness 
of the stepped pyramids of Egypt, called for 
by city ordinances calling for setbacks above 
certain heights, has been emphasized in 
greater detail by the general form of the 
building and the pronounced Egyptian influ- 
euce in design. Thirty-five sculptured stone 
sphinxes stand guard at the four corners of 
the various setbacks and of the sky-piercing 
tower. Seen from a distance, the peaks of 
the building present a harmonious blending 
not unlike the blending of sky with mountain 
heights. 

A particularly attractive feature of the 
exterior is the great rectangular portal which 
marks the main entrance on Pine street. It 
is framed by an architrave of carved marble 
which forms, by replicas of coins in bas re- 
lief, an historical picture of the coinage of 
the world. Occupying the keystone position 
is a carving of the American Peace Dollar, 
for the reproduction of which it was neces- 
sary to obtain special permission from the 
Department of Justice in Washington. 

The vast amount of material which went 
into the construction of the building, occupy- 
ing a site extending along Nassau _ street, 
from Pine to Cedar, is indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures—12,477 tons of steel, 3,370,000 


brick, 55,000 square feet of glass and 150,- 


000 pounds of bronze. The metal work of 
the main entrance alone required 15% tons 
of bronze. 

The elaborate telephone system serving 
the building has a capacity of handling 27,- 
400 calls in an eight-hour day. A ventilating 
system provides 146,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air per minute laundered through an oil fil- 
ter with a battery of exhaust fans removing 
196,400 cubic feet of air at the same time. 
Twenty-one elevators operate at a speed of 
one floor per second. 





pny 
MaINnN ENTRANCE OF NEw HOME OF CHASE NA- 


TIONAL BANK WITH ARCHITRAVE FRAME SHOWING 
REPLICAS OF THE COINAGE OF THE WORLD 


Seventeen of the thirty-eight stories of the 
new building are reserved for the occupancy 
of the bank and including two floors for the 
Chase Securities Corporation, accommodating 
in all more than 3,000 employees. A short 
flight of steps from the main portal leads to 
the spacious main banking room and offi- 
cers platform which is 126 feet in length, 66 
feet wide and 28 feet high, surmounted by a 
ceiling richly decorated on a background of 
gold. Below the main banking room are 
located the paying and receiving tellers, cus- 
tomers’ securities, brokerage loan and other 
departments requiring ready accessibility. 
Indicative of the modern arrangement is the 
abolition of old-style teller cages and the 


SPECIMEN OF HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF COINAGE SHOWN IN ARCHITRAVE WHICH 
ForMs MAIN ENTRANCE OF NEw HOME OF CHASE NATIONAL BANK. THE ABOVE 
SPECIMEN REPRESENTS THE COINAGE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
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substitution of walnut roll-topped cageless 
counters. On the fourth floor are executive 
offices and a large semi-circular directors’ 
reom with table so installed that each direc- 
tor faces the chairman. Thirty-five stories 
above the street are quarters for officers, 
with attractive finish and with views sweep- 
ing the harbor and surrounding territory 
There are also dining rooms for officers and 
private dining rooms in the tower. An inno 
vation is the incinerator for canceled bonds. 
ete. Another feature is the installation of 
electrically controlled dumbwaiters which 
supplement the work of messenger boys. 

The hank’s mammoth vault is the largest 
in the country, with the single exception of 
vaults of the Federal Reserve Bank. Three 
stories deep and 90 feet long, it is guarded 
by massive steel doors, two of which weigh 
forty-five tons each. Surrounding the vault 
which is located below the street level is the 
building foundation of reinforced concrete 
12 feet thick. The low point of the building 
is approximately 85 feet underground in the 
solid rock. Suspended five stories above the 
street level is another vault, especially in- 
stalled for the use of the trust department 
to insure physical separation of the securi- 
ties left in trust from all other 
owned or handled by the bank. 

The transfer of more than three 
dollars worth of and securities 
the old quarters of the Chase at 57 
way to the new home was a task accom- 
plished without a hitch. Eighteen bullet- 
proof vault cars were used and maneuvered 
from a central control operated with mili- 
tary precision. Eighty truck loads of cash 
and securities were moved in all without the 
loss of a penny. The physical task of mov- 
ing the hundred departments of the institu- 
tion was also completed without interrupt- 
ing daily normal flow of business. 


securities 


billion 
from 
Broad- 


cash 


The new Chase Bank Building occupies his- 
toric Early that in 
1697, street known as Pye 
Woman’s street, and the plot upon which the 


ground. records show 


Nassau was 


building stands was for many years a place 


of worship for a French Huguenot Congre- 
gation. Nearby was a house owned by the 
notorious Captain Kidd where some of his 
loot may still be buried, and an adjoining site 
was the home of Aaron Burr. In 1834 the 
property on which the Chase Building stands 
was sold for $50,000. It is today assessed 
at over $5,000,000. The present building re- 
places the old building formerly occupied 
by the Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
which was merged with the Chase in 1926. 
The new home marks the first time that the 
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Chase National occupies its own home, the 
former quarters having been leased at vari- 
ous locations. 

The Chase National Bank has by rapid 
growth become the third largest bank in 
the United States, its financial statement as 
of June 30th last showing aggregate resources 
of $1,103,742,000; capital 860,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $77,009,000. 
The bank maintains a twenty 
branches and has correspondent connections 
extending throughout the financial world. 

Since then capital has been increased from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 and surplus from 
$40,000,000 to $60,000,000 and $10,000,000 has 
added to the capitalization of Chase 
Securities Corporation. 


system of 


been 


ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF TITLE 
EXAMINERS’ SECTION 
At the recent convention of the American 
Title Association held in Seattle, Stuart 
O'Melveny, first vice-president of the Title 
Insurance and Trust Company of Los An- 
California’s largest title insurance 
company, and president of the California 
Land Title Association, was honored by elec- 
tion to the chairmanship of the Title Exam- 
iners’ section and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. 


geles, 


Stuart O’MELVENY 


First Vice-president of the Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles 
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Arwarer Kent 
RADIO 


The radio that moves 


Tere and generous profits from unusually rapid 
turnover of capital have come to dealers who con- 
centrate their sales effort on Atwater Kent Radio. 

These comparative figures, showing the turnover in 
several retail lines, are worth noting: 


Hardware 

Furniture , 
Musical Instruments 
Auto Accessories 


ATWATER KENT RADIO 


Because of its reputation for fine workmanship combined with 
moderate price Atwater Kent Radio isaconsistent profit payer year 
in and year out. Since January 1, sales have been six times greater 
than in the corresponding period of the highest previous year. 

The financial requirements of Atwater Kent dealers are worthy 
of the thoughtful attention of bankers. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President, 4729 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In this 15-acre factory, designed solely for radio, every part of Atwater 
Kent Radio is made and every set is subjected to 222 tests or inspections. 
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CONFIDENCE 





The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, West- 
ern District, rendered an exceedingly inter- 

esting and important decision recently af- 

fecting the duties of trustees under mort- 

gage bond issues in the case of Bell vs. Title 

Trust and Guaranty Company. The trust 

company was the trustee of a certain issue 

of bonds of the Savage Fire Brick Company, 

each bond bearing the following certificate 

above the signature of the trustee: 

“This is one of the issue of bonds of the 
Savage Fire Brick Company described in the 
within indenture.” 

From the facts it appeared that the mort- 
gage securing the bonds was never recorded, 
that the same property had previously been 
pledged to secure another bond issue which 
subsequently was in default, the mortgage 
foreclosed and the property sold in fore- 
closure to satisfy claims under the original 
issue so that no security remained to safe- 
guard the bonds inyolved in this case. Suit 
was brought against the trustee based upon 
the alleged warranties of the certificate and 
alleged negligence of the trustee in not hav- 
ing the mortgage recorded. 

The court in finding in favor of the trus- 
tee pointed out that no financial institution 
would intend or agree to assume, by means 
of a brief certificate merely identifying bonds 
to be those of a designated issue, the heavy 
obligation of guaranteeing the validity of 
securities issued by another corporation for 
which it had consented to act as trustee 
under a trust mortgage and thus make itself 
answerable for the underlying security and 
accept a liability to holders of the obliga- 
tions for any loss that might be incurred 
through the subsequent shrinkage in value 
of the bonds. 


The decision further declared that the 
recording of the mortgage was not an affair 
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INTERESTING DECISION ON DUTIES OF TRUSTEES UNDER 
CORPORATE MORTGAGE BOND ISSUE 


of the trustee because the mortgage inden- 


ture specifically absolved the trustee from 
responsibility to see that the instrument was 
recorded. It further specifically declared 
that the “authentication (certificate) of any 
bond by the trustee shall not be taken to 
be any guarantee as to the character, status 
or security of such bond, but only that it 
is in fact one of the bonds issued hereunder,” 
and the trustee was not to assume responsi- 
bility for the correctness of the recitals and 
statements in the trust mortgage. 

The decision is in line with other impor- 
tant recent decisions of the same tenor and 
emphasizes the contention of corporate fidu- 
ciaries that their functions as trustee under 
bond issues is essentially ministerial in its 
nature. The usual compensation for the 
service prohibits the assumption of larger 
liabilities. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 

The First National Bank of Chattanooga 
has announced the appointment of T. C. 
Trotter, Jr., as assistant trust officer. Mr. 
Trotter is a prominent Chattanooga attorney 
and has been associated with the legal firms 
of Finley & Campbell, and more recently 
with Frazier & Frazier. He obtained his 
early education at Baylor Preparatory School 
in Chattanooga; attended University of Vir- 
ginia, where he received his A. B. degree in 
1920, and attended Harvard Law School 
from 1921 to 1924, where he received his 
LL.B. degree. 


William F. Kunze, vice-president of the 
Marquette National Bank and vice-president 
and trust officer of the Marquette Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Board of Public 
Welfare. 
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AVOIDING ENCROACHMENT IN CREATING LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 


The following editorial appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the house organ published by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, apropos of life insurance and 
trust company alignments in creating life 
insurance trusts: 

“A good deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten about our life insurance companies and 
our trust companies. Let us determine the 
truth, and keep it in mind. The trust com- 
panies advocate life insurance, and the life 
insurance companies recommend trusts when 
appropriate. This is highly commendable. 
The trust companies offer certain services 
that are not rendered by the life insurance 
eompanies, while the life insurance com- 
panies issue policies to multitudes of peo- 
ple who have no need for the services of a 
trust company. 

“A great deal has been written about the 
value of a trust agreement because it can 
be given great flexibility. Now a flexible 
trust may be of advantage to the man who 
leaves a large estate; but it is not appro- 
priate for the man without capital, whose 
income will be cut off when he dies, and 
who leaves nothing for the support of his 
family but his life insurance. To such a 
man flexibility is not desirable. It is not 
too much to say that rigidity in such a case 
is essential. Such a man who leaves his 
widow an insurance income of only $100 or 
$200 a month cannot afford to give any indi- 
vidual or any corporation discretionary pow- 
ers. All such a policyholder can do is to 
give the beneficiary support from month to 
month. If the beneficiary or anyone els2 
is given discretion as to the use of this 
money, the policyholder’s aims may be de- 
feated. 


“A widow who has unlimited resources 
ean afford to help others who are in need. 
She can embark in speculative ventures, she 


can go into partnership with a son or broth- 
er or other relative who may need capital. 
sut the policyholder who can only afford 
to provide an income barely sufficient to sup- 
port his family cannot be sure that the sup- 
port will be adequate unless the income is 
paid in regular installments for that one pur- 
pose. Hence the safest and best insurance 
in such a ease is a life income policy, or a 
guaranteed investment policy, or an install. 
ment policy. The insurance company wiil 
protect an estate thus created, and there is 
no necessity for the establishment of a trust. 

“Thus it will be seen that the rigidity of 
such an insurance contract is one of its 
most desirable features, notwithstanding the 
fact that a flexible insurance trust may be 
appropriate for the man of wealth. The life 
insurance company creates estates and pro- 
tects them. The trust company does not 
create estates although it protects them. Both 
organizations are rendering useful services. 
Each has abundant scope for its operations. 
And neither need encroach upon the prov- 
ince of the other. 


Walter P. Cooke, vice-chairman of the 
board of the Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, has been made a grand officer of the 
Order of Saints Maurice and Lazare in 
recognition of his work as a member of the 
European Reparations Commission. 

George V. McLaughlin, formerly New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, and now 
president of the Brooklyn Trust Company. 
and George M. Shriver, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, have 
been elected directors of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Ine., of New York. 

The North City Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has been incorporated with a capital 
of $500,000. 
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TREASURY RULES GOVERNING TAXATION OF ESTATES DURING 
PERIOD OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has announced amendment of its income tax 
regulations Nos. 45 (1920 edition) 62, 65 and 
69, to make them conform with decisions 
of the courts and the Board of Tax Appeals 
which have held that an individual and his 
estate after his death are separate and dis- 
tinct taxable entities and must be regarded 
as such during the period of administration. 

The decisions which the Bureau now fol- 
lows were the Bankers Trust Company vs. 
Bowers, 23 Fed. (2d) 941, Nichols et al vs. 
United States, decided November 7, 1927, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States, and 
the Appeal of Dorothy Payne Whitney 
Straight, Executriz, 7 B. T. A. 177. 

Following is the full text of the amend- 
ment: 

In view of the decision of 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York in the case of Bankers 
Trust Company vs, Bowers, 23 Fed. (2d) 
941, and the decision of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Nichols et al vs. 
United States, in which certiorari was de- 
nied by the United States Supreme Court on 
April 16, 1928, and the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals in the Appeal of Dorothy 
Payne Whitney Straight, Executrir (7 
B. T. A. 177), all to the effect that an in- 
dividual and his estate after his death are 
separate and distinct taxable entities and 
must be regarded as such in determining the 
income of the estate during the period of 
administration as distinguished from the in- 
dividual’s income during his lifetime, Treas- 
ury Decision 4010 (C. B. VI-1, 249), amend- 
ing article 348 of Regulations 62; Treasury 
Decision 4011 (C. B. VI-1, 77), amending ar- 
ticles 348 of Regulations 65 and 69; and 
Treasury Decision 4012 (C. B. VI-1, 248), 
amending article 343 of Regulations 45 (1920 
edition), are hereby revoked; and article 3438 
of each of the regulations referred to is re- 
stored to read as it did prior to the promul- 
gation of those Treasury decisions. 


Sale for More Than Value 

Accordingly, article 348 of Regulations 45 
(1920 edition), as amended by Treasury De- 
cision 4012, is hereby amended by changing 
the last sentence thereof and the reference 
directly following to read: 

“Where, however, the executor sells prop- 
erty of the estate, for more than its value, 


the United 


at the death of the decedent, the excess is 
income taxable to the estate. See Article 
1562.” 

Article 348 of Regulations 62, as amended 
by Treasury Decision 4010, is hereby amend- 
ed by changing the last sentence thereof and 
the reference directly following to read: 

“Where, however, the executor sells prop- 
erty of the estate for more than its value 
at the death of the decedent, the excess is 
income, or may be capital gain, taxable to 
the estate. See articles 1562 and 1563.” 


Taxable Gain from Sales 

Articles 348 of Regulations 65 and 69, as 
amended by Treasury Decision 4011, are 
hereby amended by changing the third sen- 
tence from the end thereof and the reference 
directly following to read: 

“Where, however, the executor sells prop- 
erty of the estate for more than its value 
at the death of the decedent, the excess is 
income, or may be capital gain, taxable to 
the estate.” (See article 1594.) 

In addition to the foregoing, article 3438 
of each of the regulations referred to is fur- 
ther amended by adding after the reference 
in each article a new sentence providing as 
follows: 

“But in the case of a return of a decedent’s 
estate for any taxable year preceding the 
taxable year 1928, filed betwen April 6, 1927, 
and July 7, 1928, inclusive, see section 702 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, validating the 
computation of gain or loss from the sale or 
other disposition of property by the estate, 
if made in accordance with the cost or other 
basis to the decedent, as the case may be, 
of the property sold or disposed of.” 

“Protecting Your Estate Against Shrink- 
age” is the text of a pamphlet issued by the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York, which emphasizes the ratio between 
the gross and net value of an estate as hing- 
ing on five points, namely: experience of the 
executor; available cash; relationship of 
beneficiaries; kind of property and foresight 
of the testator. 


The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia reports resources of $49,097,000; depos- 
its, $87,646,000; capital, $2,000,000; surplus, 
$4,250,000 and undivided profits of $361,171 
with reserves of $200,981. Deposits increased 
$1,766,000 since the first of the year. 
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ILLINOIS FIDUCIARIES CONTEST ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF 
SUPREME COURT TO DEFINE WHAT CONSTITUTES 
“PRACTICE OF LAW” 


In behalf of the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of Chicago and the lilinois Bankers 
Association, a brief argument has been filed 
in the Illinois Supreme Court by Horace 
Kent Tenney, as amicus curiae, and in re- 
ply to a bill of information filed by the Illi- 
nois and Chicago bar associations to secure 
an interpretation from the court as to what 
constitutes the “practice of law.” The pro- 
ceeding grows out of the appeal of the bar 
associations for an interpretation as well as 
an injunction against the Peoples Stock 
Yards State Bank which is charged on vari- 
ous counts as practicing law without license 
and as a corporation having no right to 
furnish legal service. In the bill filed ‘against 
the bank the alleged violations deal with the 
writing of wills, of trust agreements and 
numerous legal documents relating to both 
banking and trust business. 

The argument presented by counsel for 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association is pri- 
marily based upon the contention that the 
judgment which the Supreme Court is called 
to enter is not within the court’s jurisdic- 
tion. The appeal derives importance from 
the fact that there is a lack of authorita- 
tive definition in Illinois law as to what con- 
stitutes practice of law and that the right 
of corporations to assume legal practice has 
not been adjudicated in this state. 

The argument of counsel for fiduciary cor- 
porations and the banks of Illinois is divided 
into specific points. The first is that of 
original jurisdiction. The argument proceeds 
on the basis that the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court over attorneys is a part of its 
original jurisdiction because the statute has 
given the court jurisdiction to admit at- 
torneys to practice and to discipline or dis- 
bar them. The desirability of having the 
couict possess such power cannot supply its 
absence and that jurisdiction not conferred 
does not exist because it ought to exist. Pow- 
er to punish for contempt is an inherent pow- 
er of the court against which the contempt is 
committed and it does not exist because an 
act is illegal or against public interest. 

The brief sets forth further that the ques- 
tion as to what constitutes practicing law 
does not depend upon who engages in the 
practice and that it is not one thing for a 
corporation and another for an individual. 


The position is taken that in a summary 
prosecution for contempt, neither the origi- 
nal jurisdiction of the court nor the quality 
of the act which is alleged as a contempt, 
can depend upon a doubtful construction of 
the law. The power of the legislature to 
define and regulate what constitutes prac- 
ticing law by corporations is conceded and 
it follows that if the legislature has limited 
the exercise of its prohibitory power to court 
proceedings, the Supreme Court has no juris- 
diction to entertain the information which 
has been filed against the respondent bank. 
The brief further states: 

“It is quite apparent that trust companies 
have the right to employ attorneys in any 
matter in which they are interested as trus- 
tee or otherwise. The right to do this does 
not depend upon the extent or the direct 
character of their interest, but upon the 
fact that they have some interest in the mat- 
ter. 

“Nor do I think the court can base its de- 
cisions upon the statements in the _ brief, 
which are not contained in the information, 
as to circulars which are said to have been 
issued by unnamed banks, advising people 
of the advantage of making wills and naming 
particular banks as executors. This is mere- 
ly advertising for business which the cor- 
poration is authorized by the law to under- 
take. As quoted, it has nothing to do with 
soliciting law business or engaging in the 
practice of law.” 


BANKING CONSOLIDATION IN BOSTON 

Plans have been approved for the consoli- 
dation of the Commercial Security National 
Bank with the Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston which is celebrating this year the 
100th anniversary of its corporate existence. 
The merger will give the Atlantic National 
Bank combined resources of over $146,000,- 
000. zatest reports show that the Atlantic 
National has deposits of $109,546,000 and the 
Commercial Security $5,844,000. Surplus 
and undivided profits of the Atlantic Nation- 
al amount to $4,536,000, and for the Com- 
mercial Security $404,000. Benjamin B. Per- 
kins and Albert E. Gladwin, respectively 
chairman and president of Commercial Se- 
curity, will become vice-president of the At- 
lantic National. 
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..from DUBLIN 


Remember these points 
about A-B-A Cheques 


. They are the Travel Cheques of the 


American Bankers Association. 


. They are bankers cheques, drawn by 


a bank on a bank. 


. They are certified, and hence legally 


acceptable in payment of U.S 
Customs duties. 


. As two-name paper they are often 


accorded preferential treatment in 
foreign exchange. 


. They provide, at reasonable cost, 


complete insurance against the loss 
of travel funds. 
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There’s one thing at least the Irish have 
in Common with the Neapolitans,—they 
both know a good travel cheque when 
they see one. But you don’t have to go 
to Dublin or Napoli to cash an A-B-A 
Cheque. They are known just as well in 
Teheran or Timbuctoo, Rekjavik or 
Budapest, Valparaiso or Joplin, Missouri, 
or wherever you happen to be going. You 
won’t lose time or money taking A-B-A 
Cheques. 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 
Agents for the Issuing Banks 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


A-B-A Certified 


Travel Cheques 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANK 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches: 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 


Vancouver, British Columbia 





NEW MARKETS THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 


CAMPAIGNS 

No business selling machinery, whether de- 
signed for manufactured products or bank- 
ing and trust service, is able to function to 
best advantage without taking into account 
the opening of new markets and tilling of 
what might seem sterile soil at a distance, 
accomplished through direct mail facilities. 
The widely known Purse Printing Company 
of Chattanooga, which has attained such 
deserved success in creating and providing 
trust service literature, gives due weight to 
direct mail. To extend its services in this 
direction the Purse Printing Company has 
become one of a group of 50 printing firms 
which have jointly retained the Charles Aus- 
tin Bates business analysis and copy-writer 
bureau, to give to their clients the benefits of 
the superior quality productions of the Bates 
staff. This direct mail service applies to 
business and industrial corporations as well 
as in furtherance of trust service campaigns. 


APPOINTED TRUST OFFICER 

The board of directors of the First & Mer- 
chants National Bank of Richmond, Va., re- 
cently voted to create an additional trust 
officer to assist in handling the rapidly grow- 
ing business in the trust department of that 
institution, J. W. Allison, who has served 
the bank in the capacity of assistant trust 
officer for nine years, has been elected to fill 
the new position. 

At the same meeting of the board of direc- 
tors Guy T. Mallonee and A. E. Willson Har- 
rison were elected assistant trust officers. 
Both Mr. Mallonee and Mr. Harrison have 
been connected with the trust department 
of the bank for several years. Thomas W. 
Purcell, vice-president and trust officer, who 
has been at the head of the trust depart- 
ment since it was organized, will continue 
in active charge. 


CONSOLIDATION OF HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL AND HAMILTON TRUST 
OF CHATTANOOGA 


With banks under federal and state char- 
ter enjoying practically equal powers, the 
tendency is increasingly toward consolidation 
where affiliated banks have been organized 
under separate charters. The latest consoli- 
dation of this type is that proposed for the 
Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank with the 
Hamilton National Bank of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which will shortly be consummated. 
T. R. Preston is president of both institu- 
tions and is widely known to bankers as 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The consolidation will result in a_ bank 
and trust company of well over 25 million 
dollars and increased capital to $2,000,000 
A securities company will also be organized 
with $500,000 capital. The Hamilton Trust 
& Savings Bank, organized in 1889, has been 
foremost in fostering trust business in Ten- 
nessee during the past ten years. The Ham- 
ilton National Bank was organized in 1905. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Among the trust companies located in the 
national capital the Washington Loan & 
Trust Company has achieved a distinctive po- 
sition in both banking and fiduciary service 
under the skilled administration of President 
John B. Larner. <A recent financial state- 
ment shows total banking resources, to which 
many millions of fiduciary assets should be 
added, of $19,266,039, with deposits of $15.- 
912,453 ; capital of $1,000,000 ; surplus $2,100,- 
000, and undivided profits of $230,012. 


Roy F. Ebbs, cashier of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company of Asheville, N. C.. 
was recently elected president of the board 
of trustees of Carolina New College at Burns- 
ville. 
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INCREASE IN CAPITALIZATION OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Rapid growth in yolume of business in all 
departments and demand for increased fa- 
cilities has rendered advisable another in 
crease in capital for the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. At a meeting of share- 
holders on September 15th, the recommenda- 
tion of the directors for such an increase 
was ratified. There will be accordingly a 
new issue of 10,000 shares of capital offered] 
at $400 per share to stockholders of record 
as of September 28th in the ratio of one new 
share for every three shares held. This new 
issue will yield proceeds of $4,000,000 which 
will be applied substantially as follows: The 
sum of $1,000,000 will be added to present 
capital; another $1,000,000 will be used to 
reimburse the bank for the cost of additions 
and improvements including approximately 
$350,000 to transform the present attic of 
the Union Trust building into another story 
and the remainder of $2,000,000 will be 
added to surplus. 

The new increase will give the Union 
Trust Company capital of $4,000,000; in- 
crease surplus from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 
and with undivided earnings, according t¢ 
latest statement of $1,481,879. In his an- 
nouncement of the proposed increase Chair- 
man Frederick H. Rawson of the board of 
directors stated that it is the confident ex- 
pectation to continue the present dividend 
rate on the increased capital together with 
such extra dividends as the directors may 
deem advisable. 

The last increase in capital of the Union 
Trust Company was in January, 1925, when 
$1,000,000 was authorized. The successful 
growth of the company is indicated by a 
comparison since that time. Deposits on 
January 1, 1925, were $64,751,000 and on 
August 15, 1928, amounted to $89,180,998 
With temporary deposits at various times 
bringing the total as high as $100,000,000. 
It is the expectation of the management that 
Within a short time the general average of 
permanent deposits will exceed the $100,000,- 
000. Since 1925 earnings have permitted in- 
crease in surplus from $8,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000 and during the same period undivided 
earnings increased from $731,253 to $1,431,- 
S79 with reserves for depreciation and losses 
increasing from $251,977 to $758,553. 

There has also been a_ proportionate 
growth in profits as indicated by the follow- 
ing comparison: For the year 1924, the net 
earnings were $766,000, amounting to 38.30 


per cent on the capital stock and 15.58 per 
cent on the average invested capital; for 
1927, they were $1,312,730, equal to 45.76 
per cent on the capital stock, and 17.21 per 
cent on the average invested capital. The 
net earnings for the first seven months of 
1928 indicate that the profits for the year 
will be at least 25 per cent larger than the 
amount earned last year. 

The Union Trust Company is fortunate 
in possessing a personnel and board of di- 
rectors which work in common to further 
the interests of the organization. During the 
past year the facilities of the savings depart- 
ment were materially increased and the com- 
pany has provided its own installation of 
money yaults and safe deposit vaults. 

The stockholders at the recent meeting 
also ratified the recommendation of the 
board of directors in electing to the board 
of directors, F. E. Williamson who has come 
to Chicago from St. Paul to assume the du- 
ties of executive vice-president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON 


Chairman of Board of Directors of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago 
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Empire 


When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate—you 

can have the solid-rock safety assured 

by Empire bonds and also enjoy the 
liberal yield of 544% to 6%. 

Every issue of Empire bonds carries a 
strong guarantee as to principal and in- 
terest and is legal for trust funds. Every 
Empire Bond issue is secured by income- 
earning property. 

You cannot find greater safety. Why 
accept a smaller yield? 








Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bonds 


UNION TRUST OF DETROIT TO TAKE 
OVER GRISWOLD BANK 

The Union Trust Company has taken an- 
other step in its plan of expansion, embrac- 
ing merger with important banks and exten- 
sion of branch banking facilities. Follow- 
ing soon after. completion of negotiations 
whereby the Union Trust Company interests 
acquired stock control of the National Bank 
of Commerce, comes announcement of the 
unification of the Griswold First State Bank 
with the Union Trust Company and the 
National Bank of Commerce through joint 
stock ownership vested in the newly organ- 
ized Union Commerce Investment Company. 
Transfer of the Griswold to the Union Trust 
Company interests is to be based upon an 
exchange of five shares of Union Commerce 
Investment stock for each twelve shares of 
Griswold First State Bank stock. The Union 
Commerce and Griswold affiliation will re- 
sult in combined resources of over $150,000,- 
000 and capital of about $19,000,000. 

At a recent meeting of stockholders of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Henry E. San- 
ger was elected president and Richard P. 
Joy, chairman of the board. Directors of 
the Union Trust Company represented on the 
board of the National Bank of Commerce 


include Frank W. Blair, Murray W. Sales, 
John R. Russel, George R. Fink, Charles 
B. Warren, and Henry H. Sanger. Eleven 
new directors, including representation from 
the National Bank of Commerce increased 
the membership of the Union Trust Company 
board of directors to forty-eight. The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce will occupy the 
banking floors of the new Union Trust Com- 
pany building when completed about Febru- 
ary 1, 1929. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RULING ON DEPOSITS 
OF MUTUAL AND COOPERATIVE BANKS 

The Federal Reserve Board ruled recently 
that deposits made by mutual savings banks, 
Morris Plan banks, and credit unions should 
be classified by member banks as amounts 
“due to” banks within the meaning of scc- 
tion 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, from 
which amounts “due from” banks may be 
deducted, but that deposits of building and 
loan associations and cooperative banks of 
the type found in Masachusetts may not hk? 
so classified. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces appointment of Elmer G. 
Tewes as assistant trust officer; William 
Widmayer, chief accountant and Stuart Rob- 
ert Cockburn, manager, and Luigi Solaini, 
assistant manager of its Liverpool office. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed registrar for a new issue of 
refunding preferred stock of the Indian Re- 
fining Company, consisting of 33,481 shares. 

The Central National Bank of New York 
has opened a fourth office in Yorkville 
equipped with the latest type of safe deposit 
vault manufactured by the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. August J. Weiss and Edward B. Con- 
cannon have been appointed assistant cash- 
iers. 

Four more banks have become affiliated 
with the First Wisconsin Bank Group of 
Milwaukee: The Oakland Avenue Bank, the 
Bay View Commercial and Savings Bank and 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Bank. 

Harold G. Townsend, trust officer of Chi- 
cago Trust Company, was elected national 
president of Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity at 
the convention of that organization held at 
Buffalo recently. This is a signal honor in 
the college world and indicates the high es- 
teem in which Mr. Townsend, an alumnus of 
Beloit College and Harvard, is held by his 
fraternity brothers throughout the world. 

Walter A. Rush, cashier of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company of New York recently 
received the additional title of vice-president. 
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IMPRESSIVE NEW BANKING HOME AND QUARTERS FOR MER- 
CHANTS NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Attractive surroundings and perfect ap- 
pointments cannot make a banking institu- 
tion. The reputation for personality and 
safety which alone is the foundation of suc- 
cess can be builded only through years of 
service. However, when such a reputation 
has been acquired, it is fitting that the physi- 
cal setting should be in keeping with the 
character the bank enjoys. It owes its cus- 
tomer friends the right to look to the bank 
building itself as typifying the institution. 
They are entitled to the satisfaction which 
goes with doing business in representative 
surroundings. 

A national bank charter which has been 
in continuous existence for more than forty- 
two years; resources in excess of 130 mil- 
lions; thirty-five branches in Los Angeles and 
its vicinity, present a record of success in- 
dicating the highest public esteem. To of- 
fer a commensurate bank building was the 





task confronting the officers and directors 
of the Merchants National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. 

The first step was the purchase of 65 feet 
on Spring street, adjoining its Seventh and 
Spring street building. With this acquisition 
the bank holds 173 feet on Spring street and 
120 feet on Seventh street—the heart of the 
financial district of Los Angeles. A twelve- 
story addition was built and made one with 
the old structure, forming a completed build- 
ing which is a monument to architectural 
art. Occupying the first four floors and base- 
ment, the new head office, opened on Sep- 
tember 11th, presents every possible facility 
for the convenience of the public and the 
efficiency of its officers and employees. 

The banking room on the main floor is 
finished in Indiana Limestone and Lavento 





Italian marble. The style throughout is 
Italian Renaissance. <A central stairway 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


fror 27 years, the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 


of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIZ, 


Utica 


leading to the mezzanine and the warmth 
and color of the decorations transcends the 
sense of mere spaciousness and makes this 
one of the most attractive as well as im- 
pressive banking rooms on the Pacific Coast. 
No adding machine clatter is heard; a new 
installation of Telautograph (the first in any 
Los Angeles bank) removing all bookkeepers 
from the main floor. <A ventilating system 
provides a constant supply of washed air. 

The safe deposit department is equipped 
with the latest type of vault, Donsteel door 
and devices safeguarding the securities of 
box-holders. There is also storage space for 
trunks and bulky packages. The Merchants 
National Company, the investment banking 
branch of the organization, is located on the 
third floor. The remainder of the third and 
the fourth floor is occupied by departments 
of the bank for which location on the first 
floor is not essential. 

The entire second floor is occupied by the 
trust department. Special elevator service 
connects it with the banking room and in 
addition the main elevators of the building 
open directly upon its lobby. Quiet dignity 
in decoration is effected through the com- 
bination of walnut and Rosatto marble and 
art glass. Individual offices suggestive of 
libraries in their appointments invite deliber- 
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New York 








ation and consultation. The floor plan of the 
department is the result of careful study 
leading to the promotion of the utmost effi- 
ciency in the performance of its various func- 
tions. The arrangement of each division has 
been perfected and the relationship of each 
to the other considered in the final alloca- 
tion. This grouping effects conservation of 
busy customers’ time and facilitates the 
many administrative duties which rest upon 
the trustee. 

Los Angeles is proud of the Merchants Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank and this struc- 
ture which has been erected proves that the 
Merchants National Trust & Savings Bank is 
proud of Los Angeles. 


Rr. Oo. 
of the 


Kaufman, vice-president and cashier 
Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Helena, has been elected president of the 
Montana Bankers’ Association. 

Wilmer E. Leedom has been elected treasu- 
rer in the Newtown Trust Company of New- 
town, Pa., which expects to open for business 
about November Ist. 

At a special meeting of stockholders of 
National Rockland Bank of Boston, increase 
in capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
was authorized. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


CAPITAL, $1;200;000 


JOHN W. MARSHALL © * VICE-PRES. JOHN W. BOSLEY ~*~ e 3 ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 2D VICE-PREs. WILLIAM R. HUBNER °- Sd - ASST SECRETARY 
H. H. M. LEE m4 ° - 3D VICE-PRES. REGINALD S. OPIE - 3 * - ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - + nal * 4TH VICE-PRES. GEORGE PAUSCH - ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE . ° TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL ad - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ° "= SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER = <2 = CASHIER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ASST. TREAS. HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 
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STRIKING FACTS ABOUT MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED OF LONDON 

With the rather amazing development of 
billion dollar banks in the United States 
it is still somewhat of a distant ery in point 
of combined resources between the largest 
commercial joint stock bank in Great Brit- 
ain, namely the Midland Bank, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and the largest banks of this country. 
The latest financial statement of the Mid- 
land emphasizes its commanding position 
with current, deposit and other accounts as 
of June 30th mounting to the highest ever 
published by any joint stock bank in Great 
Britain or any other country. Total assets 
of the Midland and its affiliations amount to 
£530,000,000, or well over two billions of 
dollars in American equivalent. The bank 
together with its affiliations has 2,430 offices 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The latest financial statement shows sub- 
stantial gain in total assets equal to more 
than $100,000,000 during the year ended last 
June 30th. Paid-up capital has been further 
increased to £13,286,310; reserve fund to 
£15.2%6,310, with current, deposit and other 
accounts of £382,752.859; acceptances and 
confirmed credits of £20,714,714; engagements 
on account of customers, £25,697,254. Among 


ADMINISTERS 150 MILLIONS OF TRUST 
ASSETS 

The Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany is demonstrating in a noteworthy way 
the substantial response which comes to an 
institution which holds firmly to the best 
conceptions of fiduciary responsibility. De- 
spite numerous changes in general banking 
alignments and departures into new fields, 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany has always given emphasis in its poli- 
cies and its advertising that it is an organi- 
zation primarily devoting itself to expert 
trust service and the conservation of prop- 
erty. This may in large measure, together 
with its admirable record of administration, 
account for the fact that recently the volume 
of trust assets reported by its trust depart- 
ments for the first time passed the $150,000,- 
000 mark. This figure represents the second 
highest total in volume of trust business 
held by any one trust company or bank in 
New England. 

Twelve years ago the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company had only $30,000,000 
trust assets under administration and the 
amount was much smaller in 1905 when 
Charles E. Rogerson, the present encumbent, 
assumed the office of president. In common 


: assets are coin, gold bullion, currency notes with other Massachusetts trust companies 
} and balances with Bank of England of £43,- the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
p 177.637: advances to customers and other found itself for many years confronted with 
/ accounts £216,690,139; liabilities of custo- those handicaps which have until within 
« mers for acceptances and credits £46,411,968; the past decade exerted a restraining influ- 
| money at call and short notice £25,545,163; ence on corporate trusteeship in this section. 
a investments £29,545,163; bills discounted The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
j £58,149,091: balances with and checks in has continued its capitalization of $1,000,000 


course of collection £21,207,178. A supple- 
mental analysis gives emphasis to the high 
proportion of liquid assets to current and 
deposit accounts. 


since 1890 with surplus now amounting to 
$3,000,000 and undivided profits of $1,175,- 
480. The banking department reports re- 
sources $24,485,189 with deposits $19,194,785. 















































S W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts 


AVAILABILITY OF ACCEPTANCES AS 
LIQUID INVESTMENTS 


The First National Corporation of Boston, 
affiliated with the First National Bank of 
that city, renders a genuine service to its 
investment clientele in issuing a pamphlet 
which presents clearly the advantages of ac- 
ceptances as investments for funds where 
quick convertibility is desired and without 
any hazards of market fluctuations. The 
pamphlet sets forth that while the history of 
acceptances in this country has been com- 
paratively brief, this simple and logical prod- 
uct of generations of trade and banking ex- 
perience seems to have had a nearly continu- 
ous history in other countries from the elev- 
enth century. From a small beginning in 
1915, involving only a few millions of dol- 
lars, the American acceptance business ex- 
perienced steady growth until the business 
depression in 1920, which naturally caused 
a decline. However, with the revival of 
trade, acceptances were issued in greater 
amounts until the record high level of over 
$1,080,000,000 was reached December 31, 
1927. On May 31st of this year there was 
outstanding over $1,040,700,000, a gain of 
some $266,000,000 over the corresponding 
date in 1927. Thus far in 1928 the average 
amount outstanding has been about $1,060,- 
000,000 as compared with $848,155,000 in 
1927 and $690,800,000 in 1926. 

Among other features of this pamphlet is 
the description of a typical business trans- 
action involving the use of a bank acceptance 
which has been presented in such a way as 
to clearly indicate the details of the various 
steps of this particular piece of acceptance 
financing. Eligibility for rediscount and pur- 
chase of acceptances by Federal Reserve 
banks is discussed, and also their legality 
as investments for banks. Tables are in- 
cluded which indicate the method to be used 
in computing discount and in this connec- 
tion the table showing discount and interest 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 
OFFICERS 


JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 








equivalents will be found interesting and 
helpful to those investors who either gauge 
or base their investments on the return which 
in terms of interest yield is most easily 
understandable. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT. EXPANSION AT 
COMMERCE TRUST OF KANSAS CITY 


Growth of the trust department of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has recently made necessary additions 
to both the space and personnel of that de- 
partment. Changes on the second floor of 
the Commerce building now provide more 
than half of that floor for the use of the 
trust department. Two new assistant trust 
officers were elected, namely Charles Herbert 
Owens and Oliver J. Neibel. 

Mr. Owens received his education in Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., and the 
Kansas City School of Law, from which he 
received his bachelor’s degree. With the ex- 
ception of the time spent in the army, he 
has been associated with the bank for more 
than ten years—the last seven years in the 
trust department. In the fall of 1921, Mr. 
Owens was transferred to the trust depart- 
ment to fill a vacancy in the safekeeping di- 
vision. During the summer of 1927, Mr. 
Owens formulated a system for the handling 
of safekeeping securities which simplified 
and greatly reduced the detail work. 

Oliver J. Neibel is a native of Iowa, and 
received his academic education in the Uni- 
versity of California and a law degree from 
the Kansas City School of Law. During the 
war he served in France with a motor trans- 
port division. Mr. Neibel’s first banking ex- 
perience was as manager of the safe deposit 
vaults of the Continental National Bank of 
Kansas City—coming to the Commerce in 
1924 to initiate the trust development divi- 
sion of the bank. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


President 

Vice-President 

CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN 8S. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


FREDERIC C. CONDY, 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS 


Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 

Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.00 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


CHICAGO WILL HAVE WORLD’S LARG- 
EST. MERCHANDIZE MART 

Construction work has commenced on Chi- 
eago’s new $30,000,000 Merchandise Mart 
which will occupy two city blocks and be the 
largest building of its kind in the world. 
There will be total floor space of 4,000,000 
square feet and eighteen main floors will pro- 
vide accommodation for housing manufactu- 
rers, wholesalers and importers under one 
roof. The entire ground level of the build- 
ing will be reserved for a modern freight 
station with private tracks for incoming as 
well as outgoing freight. Connection will be 





made with the Illinois Tunnel Company’s un- 
derground system which reaches all of the 
terminals of railroads converging in Chicago. 
A river dock for vessels will connect with 
the south freight elevators. 


Howard Moran, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Security & Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been named chairman of the 
Taxation Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bankers Association, and Frederick 
P. H. Siddons, secretary of the same com- 
pany, has been appointed chairman of the 
Commercial Trade Activities Committee. 


THE WoRLD’s LARGEST MERCHANDISE MART WHICH IS Now UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN CHICAGO. 
THE BUILDING WILL CoOvER Two City BLOCKS AND REPRESENT A COST OF THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 





PuBLic | RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 1928— 


$220,777,740 


HE Public Trustee of New Zealand ac- 

cepts appointment as Attorney or Agent 
of Executors and Administrators outside 
New Zealand for the purpose of resealing 
grants of administration or obtaining an- 
cillary grants to enable New Zealand assets 
to be dealt with. 


Trusts and Agencies accepted for investment 
of funds in the Common Fund of the Public 
Trust Office. Capital and interest guaran- 
teed by the Dominion of New Zealand. 


Testators domiciled abroad may appoint the 
Public Trustee as trustee of their New Zea- 
land estate. 

J. W. MACDONALD 
Wellington, Public Trustee 
New Zealand 





TWO NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES CONSOLIDATED 


Announcement is made of the consolida- 
tion of George Batten Company, Inc. and 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Ine., two of 


the largest and best known national adver- 
tising agencies, with headquarters in New 
York City. Bruce Barton, president of the 
latter, is to be chairman of the board of the 
new company. William H. Johns, president 
of George Batten Company, Inc., will be 
president of the consolidated agency and Roy 
S. Durstine, secretary and treasurer of Bar- 


ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., will be vice- 
president and general manager. The new 


firm will be Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Ine. Branch offices will also be con- 
solidated giving the new company enlarged 
facilities in Chicago, Buffalo and Boston. 
The directors of the consolidated company 
are to be: Charles J. Babcock, Bruce Bar- 
ton, Roy S. Durstine, N. W. Emerson, F. R. 
Feland, George F. Gouge, R. J. Hayward, 
William H. Johns, Alex F. Osborn, Russell 
Osborn: Other officers besides those already 
mentioned are: F. R. Feland, vice-president ; 
Alex F. Osborn, vice-president; Chas. J. Bab- 
cock, vice-president; Paul M. Hollister, vice- 
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Complete Trust Department 





Title Insurance 





Escrows 





We solicit your 
referred business. 





Capital and Surplus 
over $600,000.00 





Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 








president; N. W. Emerson, vice-president ; 
C. L. Davis, vice-president; S. H. Busser, 
vice-president; F. G. Hubbard, vice-presi- 
dent; A. D. Chiquoine, Jr., vice-president ; 
F. M. Lawrence, secretary; Chester E. 
Haring, assistant secretary; R. J. Hayward, 
treasurer; T. Arnold Rau, assistant treas- 
urer. 

The consolidation brings together in an 
expanding business association some of the 
foremost leaders in the advertising field. 
30th Mr. Johns and Mr. Durstine are former 
presidents of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. The two firms are 
among the largest in the country and for 
several years have maintained headquarters 
in the same building at 383 Madison avenue, 
New York City. George Batten Company, 
Inec., was founded in 1892 and Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inec., in 1919. The consoli- 
dated company will have a personnel of more 
than 600 executives and employees. 


George H. Greenwood has resigned as vice- 
president of the Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, to become 
president of the Pacific National Bank of 
Seattle, Wash. 
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CONQUESTS OF THE AIR 

“Conquests of the Air—Record Flights and 
Flyers” is the title of a most interesting 
hooklet published by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit to commemorate the conclu- 
sion of the fourth Ford Reliability Air Tour, 
in which twenty-four airplanes covered over 
6300 miles in fourteen states, visiting thirty- 
two cities. The fifty-page booklet is a pic- 
torial record of outstanding achievements in 
aviation. It presents photographs of fifty- 
four famous aviators, together with a brief 
sketch of the achievements that have made 
each man noteworthy. The booklet is pub- 
lished as a further evidence of the Union 
Trust Company’s enthusiastic endorsement 
of commercial aviation. The Union Trust owns 
and operates an airplane, “Trusty II.’’ The 
manager of the trust company’s aviation de- 
partment is Captain Ray Collins, who has 
just finished serving the Ford Reliability Air 
Tour for the fourth time as referee. Frank 
W. Blair, president of the trust company, 
is chairman of the aircraft committee of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ORGANIZATION 
EXPANDS 

The organization in Chicago, known as 
T. Harris Smith & Company, which has 
demonstrated exceptional success in develop- 
ing new business campaigns for banks and 
trust companies, has made a number of staff 
additions and changed its designation to T. 
Harris Smith Associates, Inc. This organi- 
zation has pursued methods of cultivating 
new banking, savings and trust accounts 
which yield substantial returns and also 
making for permanent clientele. 

T. Harris Smith, the founder of the or- 
ganization, remains as president and treas- 
urer. H. F. Manor, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Ohio Trust Company, Toledo, 
and C. H. Leach, formerly general sales man- 
ager for the National Credit Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been made vice-presidents. 
R. S. Crampton becomes contact representa- 
tive, and F. B. Frank, formerly sales repre- 
sentative for the banking division of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, becomes spe- 
cial representative, in charge of Central and 
Western sales. 


The Manhattan Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Memphis, Tenn., has taken over 
the Fidelity Bank and Trust Company and 
the City Savings Bank, making total de- 
posits of about $9,000,000. 

The Northside Trust Company has opened 
for business at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Growing with 
Pittsburgh 


The steady progress of 
Commonwealth for the last 
quarter century gives every 
assurance to out-of-town 
interests that their affairs 
will be well cared for when 
committed to us. We know 
Pittsburgh. 


Commonwealth Trust 
Company 


OF PITTSBURGH 


Capital $1,500,000 Surplus $1,500,000 








NATIONAL SCOPE OF FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


The recent completion of a self-contained 
Chicago unit by the well-known financial ad- 
vertising agency of Rudolph Guenther-Rus- 
sell Law, directs attention to the nationwide 
scope of its facilities. The same type of 
service which has distinguished the work of 
the headquarters of this organization in 
New York City is now provided through the 
Chicago office with which Wm. J. Doherty 
has recently become associated. Other prin- 
cipal offices in this organization are located 
at Philadelphia and San Francisco with cor- 
respondents in London and Berlin. The 
financial advertising service rendered by this 
agency comprises planning, research, copy, 
analytical surveys, art, design and those fac- 
tors that make for constructive force. 


Lloyd G. Kirby, vice-president and. secre- 
tary of the Bankers Trust Company of Flint, 


Mich., has been elected vice-president for 
Michigan of the Trust Company Section, 
A. Bo Ae 


The National Bank of Monticello, Ind., has 
been absorbed by the White County Loan 
Trust & Savings Bank. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


ROME C. STEPHENSON AS CANDIDATE 
FOR SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF A. B. A. 

This is the year when the Savings Bank 
Division nominates a candidate for the office 
of second vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, in accordance with the 
rule of rotation embracing the parent 
ganization and the respective divisions. The 
unanimous selection by the Savings Bank 
Division of Rome C. Stephenson, president 
of the St. Joseph Loan & Trust Company of 
South Bend, Ind., for that post practically 
assures his election at the annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association. 


or- 


RoME C. STEPHENSON 


Popular Mid-Western candidate for Second Vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association 


Mr. Stephenson is.deserving of the office 
because of his constructive work as an active 
officer of the Savings Bank Division and on 
various committees of the A. B. A. He was 
president of the Savings Bank Division in 
1912 and was a member of the A. B. A. com- 
mittee which urged legislation at Washing- 
ton to make the Federal Reserve System at- 
tractive to state institutions as members. He 
was also member of the Executive Council 
of the A. B. A., and in 1925 was preside 
of the Indiana State Bankers’ Association. 


ADDITIONS TO UNION TRUST OF 
DETROIT. STAFF 

Frank P. Keane has been appointed man- 
ager of the municipal bond department of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent sudden 
death of Charles Barnard Hull. Mr. Keane 
came to the Union Trust in April, 1928, and 
was previously with the Guardian Detroit 
Company and Keane, Higbie & Company. 

Ear] Adams Clark has joined the business 
extension department of the Union Trust 
Company, coming from the City Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. During the war Mr. 
Clark suggested to the War Department the 
idea of publishing newspapers in each of 
the army camps and was editor of the paper 
at Camp Zachary Taylor in Kentucky. 

Miss Marjorie Baker, formerly of Boston, 
has become affiliated with the Union Trust 
Company as bond saleswoman. Miss Baker 
was previously connected with the Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y. and more recently with the First Na- 
tional Corporation of Boston, Mass. 


& 


Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan 
Company, has been named as chairman of 
the American committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, succeeding Owen D. 
Young. 
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NEW HOME OF THE SECURITY SAVINGS 
& TRUST COMPANY OF TOLEDO 

The new home of the Security Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Toledo, O., is one 
of the most attractive buildings in that state 
exclusively devoted to banking. The main 
banking room, located on the second floor 
and looking forward probably to the day 
when there will be double-decked streets, is 
a lofty arcaded room with marble walls and 
columns rising to a height of twenty-two 
feet. The old type of teller’s cages has been 
eliminated for the new “over the counter plan 
of service.” The ground floor is occupied 
by the safe deposit vault and the foreign 
department. The exterior of the building is 
of granite with decorative terra cotta trim. 


NEW HOME OF THE SECURITY SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF TOLEDO 


The Security was founded June 10, 1898, 
by James Secor, F. B. Shoemaker, C. F. M. 
Niles, 8. C. Carr, Edwin Jackson, S. R. Mac- 
laren, N. H. Swayne, S. C. Schenck, B. H. 
sreyman, John J. Barker, John Daiber, 
Adolph Brand, William J. Colburn, C. Daudt 
and Mareus V. Barbour, and was originally 
known as the Security Trust Company. The 
late F. B. Shoemaker was the first president. 

In 1903 this company absorbed the State 
Savings Bank, of which Frank C. Hoehler 
was founder, changed its corporate name to 
the Security Savings Bank & Trust Company. 
The resources of the Security Trust Company 
on October 1, 1898, were $203,091.32, with 
total deposits of $2,699.36. The latest state- 
ment issued by the Security shows resources 
of $18,439,86.3852, with deposits of over 16 
million. In addition to the new main bank. 
the Security operates seven branches. 
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YEAR 
AFTER YEAR 


leadership 
in the field of 
check protection 


From the invention and manufacture of the first 
Protectograph, in 1899, have grown the present 
worldwide activities of The Todd Company and 
the most comprehensive system of preparing and 
protecting financial paper ever known. 


The Todd System today aids and protects the 
check user at every step. The famous Super-Speed 
Protectograph amount-writes 1200 or more checks 
an hour. The New Century Protectograph, for 
the average business, is a revelation in speed and 
value in a small machine. The Personal Protec- 
tograph guards the bank account of the individual. 
Todd Check Signers, a large and small model, 
sign checks with almost incredible speed and 
make them far safer than a hand-signed check. 
Todd Greenbac Checks, designed for business 
firms, cancel themselves by revealing “‘void’’ the 
instant forger’s acid touches them. Super- 
Safety Checks and Antique Moorish covers are 
the safest and most beautiful depositors’ supplies 
offered by banks today. There are also Standard 
Forgery Bonds, supplied at large savings to Todd 
users, as preferred risks. 


More than a million Protectographs are in use 
in sixty-four nations. Over 250,000 banks and 
businesses have bought their checks direct from 
The Todd Company. Todd Check Signers are 
endorsed by prominent banks and business houses 
as one of the most progressive achievements in 
modern business. These facts, are, in themselves, 
evidence of Todd leadership—evidence of the 
business world’s esteem for The Todd System. 


They mean that in any matter of check prepa- 
ration you can consult a Todd representative with 
confidence. These men are experts in their field. 
Consider the Todd office in your city at your 
service. Or write us. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Established 1899). 1152 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks, Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 








INHERITANCE AND ESTATE TAX 
MANUAL 

Vice-president Frederick C. Metz, Jr., of 
the Bank of New York & Trust Company, is 
author of an inheritance and estate tax man- 
ual distributed by that company. The pur- 
pose of this manual is to give the informa- 
tion necessary to calculate inheritance and 
estate taxes to which the estate of a decedent 
will be liable in the United States. While 
the information is much condensed and of- 
fered in tabulated form, it recommends it- 
self on the score of convenience. It is of 
special value to life insurance underwriters, 
security holders and salesman, and others 
who find it important to make rapid and 
reasonably accurate calculations of tax lia- 
bility. 


William H. Beard has become president 
of the Westfield (N. J.) Trust Company, suc- 
ceeding the late Joseph R. Connoly. Mr. 
Beard is mayor of Westfield. 

The Westfield Trust Company of Westfield, 
N. J., has sustained a severe loss in the death 
of its president, Joseph R. Connoly. 

E. E.. Murrey, vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Trust Company of Nashville, Tenn., has 
heen elected president of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America. 





James J. Mulhearn, formerly with the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company, has been 
appointed assistant cashier of the Peoples’ 
Trust branch, Brooklyn, of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

Within the period of twelve months the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York regis- 
tered a record breaking gain of $100,000,000 
in deposits or of $99,993,000 to be precise. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company has negotiated a lease for 
the second floor of a new building to be 
erected at Seventh avenue and Thirty-ninth 
street to house a branch office. 

Robert O. Lord, president of the Guardian 
Group of banks has been elected treasurer 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Elwyn Evans has resigned as trust officer 
of the First Wisconsin Trust Company of 
Milwaukee to become associated with the 
Wilmington Trust Company of Wilmington. 
Del. 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
announces appointment of Fred 8S. Childs 
and Marus E. Conrad as assistant cashiers. 

Martin E. Goetzinger of Arbuckle Brothers 
has been elected a director of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York, succeeding the late William A. Jamie- 
son. 
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J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
The sudden death of John Barton Town- 


send, president of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany on September 138th, conveys a deep 
sense of personal loss to his associates and 
in Philadelphia banking and trust company 
circles. He brought to his duties as presi- 
dent of the Provident Trust Company and 
also as president of the affiliated Common- 
wealth Title Insurance Company, a rare de- 
gree of executive ability and devotion to the 
fine principles of fiduciary administration 
which has characterized the history of the 
Provident Trust Company. 

Mr. Townsend devoted practically his en- 
tire business career to the Provident Trust 
Company. He came to the Provident Life 
& Trust Company, as it was known prior to 
the segregation of the life insurance and 
trust and banking business into two separate 
corporations, at the age of twenty in 1885. 
Six years later in 1891 he was appointed 
assistant trust officer and in 1911 became 
vice-president and in that capacity was em- 
powered to act for the president in his ab- 
sence. In December, 1922, when the sepa- 
rate trust and insurance companies were 
formed, Mr. Townsend succeeded Asa Wing 
as president of the trust company. 

Mr. Townsend was born in Philadelphia 
in 1865 and it is a coincidence worth record- 
ing that it was during the same years and 
but a few days before Lee’s army laid down 
their arms at Appemattox that the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust°Cempany received its char- 
ter as an organization closely ‘Affiliated with 
membership of the Society of Friends. Mr. 
Townsend graduated from Penn Charter 
School in 1880; received the degree of A.B. 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School in 1885. After a _ brief 
period in the law office of his father, Joseph 
B. Townsend, he entered upon his long career 
of forty-three years of continued association 
with the Provident. He was a director in 
the Central National Bank of Philadelphia ; 
Insurance Company of North America; Se- 
curities Company of North America; Indem- 
nity Insurance Company of North America 
and Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company. He served in Divisional Head- 
quarters of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
American Red Cross. 





The Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y., has been 
appointed trustee, succeeding the late John 
Beavor-Webb, of three trusts of $25,000 each 
held by the deceased and created by the late 
J. P. Morgan for the three daughters of Mr. 
Beavor-Webb. 











New York and 
Detroit 


Bank and Insurance 


STOCKS 


Newman, Gustin, Frueauff, 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broadway Buhl Bldg. 
NEW YORK DETROIT 


Telephone: Whitehall 5197 
(Private wire to Detroit office) 

















CALIFORNIA BANK MERGER COMPLETED 

Negotiations have been successfully com- 
pleted whereby the National City Bank of 
Los Angeles has merged with the California 
Bank of that city, of which A. M. Chaffey 
is president. The quarters of the merged 
bank will be continued as the National City 
office. Four new names were added to the 
directorate of California Bank: Byron J. 
Badham, president, Hoffman Hardware Com- 
pany, C. R. Luton, capitalist, R. F. McClel- 
lan, chairman board of supervisors, Los An- 
geles County, and T. P. Breslin, president, 
Standard Packing Company. Similarly Chris- 
tian Specht of the California Cornice Works 
was elected a director of California Trust 
Company. 

Henry M. French, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of California Bank, was promoted to a 
junior vice-presidency and three new officers 
were elected to the California Bank person- 
nel: L. B. Pollock, W. J. Moriarity and J. 
A. Shine as assistant cashiers. President 
Chaffey also announces the following addi- 
tional appointments: T. BE. Ivey, vice-presi- 
dent, as loaning officer, and Arthur T. Brett, 
junior vice-president, who has been chief 
assistant to Mr. Ivey, as cashier. 


W. W. Smith, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis an F. L. Lipman, 
president of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Company of San Francisco, have been 
elected members of the Federal Reserve Ad- 
visory Council representing respectively the 
eighth and twelfth districts. 
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Washington Probate — 


Twenty years of successful trust experience, 
complete facilities and a large financial respon- 
sibility enable us to offer prompt and efficient 
probate service. 

Equipped to act as Administrator of estates 


of non-residents or as Statutory Agent for non- 
resident Executors. 
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Total Responsibility Over $53,000,000 








HUGH R. MONRO ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF MONTCLAIR NATIONAL BANK 

A choice popular to associates and the 
community is the recent election of Hugh R. 
Monro as president of the Montclair National 
Bank of Montclair, N. J., succeeding the 
late R. H. Creyk. Mr. Monro advances to 
his new office from the position of trust 
officer and is recognition of his excellent 
record in building up his department as 
well as the executive qualifications which 
he has shown. He became identified with 
the Montclair National Bank soon after its 
organization in 1922 as a director and subse- 
quently as vice-president in charge of the 
trust department. 

Mr. Monro has been a resident of Mont- 
clair for upwards of twenty years and is 
held in high regard by his fellow townsmen 
for his zeal and loyal devotion to matters of 
civic as well as educational development in 
his community. He is at present a member 
of the Montclair Sinking Fund Commission 
and vice-president of the Niagara Lithograph 
Company. 

Hugh Currie succeeds Mr. Monro as trust 
officer and Carl E. Stoffregen, member of 
one of the oldest New York houses in the 


d ° HuGH R. Monro 
coffee trade, fills a vacancy on the board. 


Elected President of Montclair National Bank, N. J. 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. HENRY MILEy, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD Pgrry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty x 
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JOURNAL PUBLISHED BY WASHINGTON 
LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 

The Washington Loan & Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., publishes every month 
a newspaper size journal which contains 
timely and instructive articles on trust serv- 
ice and banking. The current issue contains 
an article which develops the advantages of 
life insurance trust by citing some actual 
examples. The journal also contains inter- 
esting historical articles obtained from origi- 
nal sources, 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 

Directors of the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany of New York have recommended to 
stockholders an increase of 10,000 shares of 
stock to be offered to stockholders at par in 
the ratio of one to eleven on the present 
stock holdings. A special meeting of stock- 
holders to approve the increase will be held 
October 17th and the stock offered must be 
paid for by December 18th. At the present 
prices for Lawyers Mortgage Company stock, 
the value to the shareholders of the new 
rights would be in excess of $2,000,000. 

According to Richard M. Hurd, president, 
the increase is in line with the requirement 
of the by-laws of the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company to the effect that the outstanding 
guaranteed mortgages shall not excee:l 
twenty times the capital and surplus of the 
company. When the new stock is paid for, 
the capital and surplus will amount to $20,- 
000,000, giving a limit of guaranteed mori- 
gages of $400,000,000. 

Directors of the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany have also declared the usual 3% per 
cent quarterly dividend payable September 
30th to stockholders of record September 
21st: This was the 108th consecutive divi- 
dend. The company was organized thirty- 
five years ago and is under the supervision 
of the insurance department of the state of 
New York. 


New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South- 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 
regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 





GROWTH OF NEGRO BANKS 

Authorization of charter to establish a 
national bank in New York City with large 
capital serves to direct attention to the 
growth in number and amount of deposits 
in banks owned and operated entirely by 
and for negroes in the United States. Ata 
recent annual convention of the National 
Negro Bankers’ Association it developed that 
there are eight banks wholly owned and con- 
ducted for colored people with deposits of 
over $22,000,000 and 320,000 depositors. 

The record made by negro banks in this 
country indicates that the colored race is 
rapidly reversing its reputation for irrespon- 
sibility and thriftlessness in money matters. 
The big problem of the negro bankers was 
to overcome a lack of confidence among their 
own people and that this prejudice is being 
conquered may be noted from the increase in 
number of negro banks and their record for 
solvency and good management. There are 
in the United States upward of 12,000,000 
colored people with property holdings of 
about $3,000,000,000. It is also interesting 
to cite the fact that insurance companies 
owned and conducted by negroes have com- 
bined resources of about $500,000,000. 
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HERBERT L. DAVIS 


Counsellor at Law 
(Former Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) 
1001 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specializing in Estate Accounting, Court Audit- 
ing, Infringement Suits and Tax Matters 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 





FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL INAUGURATES SMALL 
PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee will establish a new department 
for small personal loans to begin operation 
about October 1st. In inaugurating this serv- 
ice for the small borrower, the First Wis- 
consin is following the lead of the National 
City Bank of New York, the largest bank 
in the United States, which recently estab- 
lished a similar department. 

Under the new plan loans will be made to 
salaried men and women in amounts of from 
$50 to $500 for worthy purposes such as con- 
solidating urgent debts, repaying unsatisfac- 
tory loans, doctor and hospital bills, tuition 
fees, family emergencies, home improve- 
ments. This service differs from the usual 
bank loan procedure in that no security is 
required other than a satisfactory statement 
by the borrower as to his financial and per- 
sonal responsibility and the signatures of 
two responsible persons as co-makers of the 
note given by the borrower. Discount of 6 
per cent will be charged, and this is the only 
charge which will be made. There are no 
fees, no investigation costs, no _ service 
charges. 

“Our reason for establishing this personal 
loan department,’ said Walter Kasten, presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
“is to enable the salaried worker to obtain 
loans for meritorious purposes without being 
obliged to put up collateral or pay exorbi- 
tant interest charges. The person of moder- 
ate means has relatively the same financial 
emergencies in his personal affairs that cor- 
porations or business men have in theirs, 
and through this new department he will 
have the same means at his disposal to carry 
him over these unavoidable times of stress. 
This bank is as interested in the small de- 
positor as it is in the customer whose ac- 
count runs into the thousands or millions, 
and we feel that by making this service 


available to him, we are making it possible 
for the individual to conduct his personal 
finances on the same efficient basis employed 
by corporations and other large borrowers.” 

Loans made under the personal loan plan 
will be repaid by accumulating the total 
amount of the note in a special savings ac- 
count, through a series of regular deposits 
made monthly, semi-monthly or weekly. The 
bank will pay interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent on these deposits, and the amount of 
the interest may be applied on the principal 
of the loan. 

The service offered by the First Wisconsin 
personal loan department will be available 
through the main office, the two branches 
of the bank, and all the banks affiliated with 
the First Wisconsin group, namely the Sec- 
ond Wisconsin National Bank, Grand & 
Sixth National Bank, Mechanics National 
Bank, Vliet Street State Bank, Northwestern 
National Bank, Bay View Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, and Oakland Avenue Bank. 


Plans have been approved for a handsome 
new building for the Farmers Trust Com- 
pany of Lancaster, Pa., which traces its cor- 
porate existence back to 1810. 


Charles J. Long, a state bank examiner, 
has been elected treasurer of the Liberty 
Bank and Trust Company of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


The Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia reports resources of $78,006,000; de- 
posits, $61,127,000; capital, $3,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $12,456,000. 


The First National Bank of Blairsville, 
Pa., has merged with the Blairsville Savings 
& Trust Company, under the name of the 
latter. 
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DELAFIELD ON WAR DEPARTMENT 
BUSINESS COUNCIL 


One of the best strokes of genius in the 
conduct of the War Department at Wash- 
ington was the creation of a Business Coun- 
cil to aid the department in business and 
financial supervision and composed of some 
of the best business and banking minds of 
the country. To supply a vacancy caused by 
the death of Brig. Gen. Samuel H. Wolfe, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, C. B. Rob- 
bins, recently drafted as a new member, 
Edward C. Delafield, who is president of 
the Bank of America, New York. Mr. Dela- 
field has had experience in both military 
as well as government fiscal matters. He 
served as major and then as_ lieutenant- 
colonel of the Ninth Coast Guard Defense 
Command of the New York Guard and was 
also chairman of a_ regimental 
which sold the largest 
and Victory bonds. 


committee 
amount of Liberty 


EDWARD C. DELAFIELD 


President, Bank of America of New York, who has been 
appointed a member of the War Department Business 
Council by Assistant Secretary of War C. B. Robins 


Attorney James S. Beacom of Greensburg 
has been elected president of the Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, of Greensburg, 
Pa., succeeding the late William A. Huff. 


COMPANIES 


SEVENTY million 
dollar bank that 
is as outstanding in 
the trust field as in 
commercial banking, 
solicits ancillary ad- 
ministration work in 
Georgia and the 
Southeast. 


CITIZENS &6 SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK 
(All offices connected by private wire) 


ATHENS ATLANTA AUGUSTA 
MACON SAVANNAH VALDOSTA 





INSURANCE TRUST. BOOK TO ASSIST 
IN SALESMANSHIP 

The Insurance Trust Department of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York has 
prepared two imposing loose-leaf volumes 
to aid advanced life underwriters holding the 
so-called Equitable agreement for service. 
One is known as “The Underwriter’s Guide 
to Trust Service’ and the other “A Manual 
of Insurance Trust Service and Other Trust 
Services.” The guide is designed to give 
life underwriters all essential information 
in presenting the subject of life insurance 
and insurance trusts to prospective clients. 
It is divided into estate analysis, estate con- 
servation and estate creation. The manual 
is particularly valuable to underwriters for 
reference purposes and will be added to from 
time to time. There are six sections dealing 
with various phases of trust and insurance 
service as well as collection of outstanding 
treatises on the subject. 


George B. Cortelyou, Jr., scretary of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
has been assigned to New York where h2 
will have charge of the New York office of 
the trust company. 
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Complete Trust Service 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $8 000,000 


CHICAGO 


In the Heart of the Financial District 
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nternational Securities 
Corporation of America, 
Second International 
Securities Corporation and 
United States & British 
International Company, 
Ltd., are investment trusts 


of the general manage- 


ment type which receive 
investment service from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 








HOW INCREASED USE OF CHECKS REDUCES VOLUME 
OF CURRENCY 


Greatly increased use of checks is one of 
the chief causes of the part time schedule 
recently put into effect for some 4,700 em- 
ployees of the United States Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, according to Walter 
L. Todd, vice-president and general manager 
of the Todd Company, manufacturers of 
safety checks and check-writing devices. 

“Though the circulation of Federal cur- 
rency may have fallen off in the past few 
months,” Mr. Todd states, “our reports show 
that money is changing hands at a greater 
rate than ever before. Last year, American 
business firms and individuals issued in ex- 
cess of seven billion separate checks, with 
an aggregate value far surpassing the pre- 
vious year. The Todd Company alone sup- 
plied banks and business houses with more 
than 700,000,000 checks last year. And pres- 
ent orders point to a striking increase in 
this number during the current twelve 
months. 

“One of the greatest factors in this in- 
creased use of checks is the growing tenden- 
ey of large commercial and industrial enter- 


prises to pay their employees by voucher 
rather than in currency. This method of 
payment not only eliminates the hazard of 
loss through dishonesty or violence, but 
tends also to reduce to an appreciable degree 
the volume of cash in circulation. Employ- 
ees receiving checks for wages, we have 
found, either deposit them in their own bank 
accounts to be checked against in the pay- 
ment of bills, or proffer them to local mer- 
chants in exchange for commodities for the 
home, thus reducing the volume of currency 
required for the general business needs of 
the community. 

“With the protection afforded personal cur- 
rency by the use of mechanical check-writers, 
and the further security of specially pre- 
pared paper which defies the forger’s at- 
tempts at alteration, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that production of Government money 
should be somewhat curtailed. Business 
America simply is turning from the use of 
Treasury notes to adopt checks as a much 
more flexible medium of exchange, and one 
that may be made just as safe.”’ 
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The Great Vaults of The 
National City Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


are protected by 


MOSLER 
DONSTEEL VAULT DOORS 


Among other New York City Banks using Mosler Donsteel Vault Doors are: 


BANK OF AMERICA 
CHEMICAL NAT’L BANK 


EMPIRE TRUST CO. 
BANK OF UNITED STATES GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
LAWYERS TRUST CO. 


MUNICIPAL BANK 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 





Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


The Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


373-375 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
KANSAS CITY _LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE ST. LOUIS TOKYO, JAPAN 


NEW ORLEANS 


Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 

CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 








TRUST FUND FOR CATS 

The calm reserve and quiet dignity which 
for generations has brooded within the state- 
ly walls of the old New England Trust Com- 
pany, of the city of culture and the zygo- 
phyllaceae bean, has been rudely disturbed 
with cataclysmic violence. The atmosphere 
is tense and solemn, surcharged with noc- 
turnal, cataphonic echoes. 

The paternal and versatile qualities which 
grace trust company service have been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated in dealing with the 
foibles and testamentary eccentricities of 
the human family. But to act as steward, 
nurse and chaperon to a family of cats opens 
up a startling new vista for trust service, 
charged with unfathomed opportunities, but 
weighted down also with grave responsibili- 
ties which demand rare administrative poise 
and intuitive knowledge of feline laws of 
inheritance, descent and distribution. 

This is the task and the challenge thrust 
upon the New England Trust Company. It 
comes in the form of the recently probated 
will of Charlotte Sutton of St. Botolph street. 
in which the trust company is named as 
trustee of a fund of $9,000 to provide for the 
care and Puritanical training of the testa- 
trix’s cats. Incidentally, the appointment 
conveys a tribute to trust service and reveals 


remarkable sagacity on the ‘part of the 
maker of the trust. She must have realized 
that there is no perennial agency so well 
endowed as a trust company to carry on 
diligently during the proverbial nine lives of 
the feline beneficiaries. And yet the job is 
heartrending with its black pits and laby- 
rinth of unexplored eventualities, suggestive 
of the Catacombs. Think of the legal lia- 
bilities; the possible conflict with the laws 
of perpetuity; the rights of posthumous kit- 
tens; conjugal relationships and the constant 
peril of mistaken identity or base substitu- 
tion for rightful beneficiaries. To properly 
administer such trusts the day may not be 
distant when every up-to-date trust company 
will have a duly certified catamologist and 
a well furnished catatorium as part of its 
equipment. 


One-third of the population of Newark. 
N. J., are customers of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, which has seven offices in 
that city. 

James E. Sheridan, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Union Title & Guaranty 
Company of Detroit, was elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Title Association at its 
twenty-eighth annual convention. Mr. Sheri- 
dan has served the Michigan Title Associa- 
tion for the past three years as secretary. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 
have been— purchased by more 


than- six thousand banks in 
the. United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 





BIG CONTRACT FOR MOSLER SAFE 
COMPANY 

A contract amounting to approximately 
half a million dollars, one of the largest 
ever awarded in the middle west, was re- 
cently given the Mosler Safe Company at 
Hamilton, O., by the Foreman Banks of Chi- 
cago. The vaults which will be installed in 
the new forty-story Foreman National Bank 
Building will be used for the 25,000 safe de- 
posit chambers and the bank’s cash vault 
now under construction. 

These vaults comprise an area of 44 by 
147 feet, containing four enormous square 
doors and two huge circular doors. The 
largest of these doors will be 24 inches in 
net thickness and will weigh approximately 
sixty-five tons. These doors will contain 9 
inches of copper-bearing metal and 4 inches 
of copper, with drillproof chrome steel and 
open-hearth steel, preventing burning with 
oxy-acetylene torches, drilling or explosives. 

The entire safe deposit vault and interior 
will be overlaid with stainless steel, which 
is rustproof. All the vaults will be lined 
throughout with heavy steel plates and all 
walls will be built of heavy masonry, re- 
inforced with “H” beam Strauss construc- 
tion. 





The key changing locks on the safe de- 
posit boxes enable the box renter to select 
his key and personally set the lock to con- 
form to the key, under which method the 
renter holds the only key in existence, thus 
eliminating any possibility of a duplicate 
key being made. The entire equipment was 
planned by Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White, under the supervision of E. A. Strauss 
& Son, vault engineers. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES BY GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SECTIONS 

The First National Bank of Boston has 
published in pamphlet form for distribution 
among its customers and correspondents, a 
series of articles prepared by N. E. Peterson, 
industrial statistician of the bank and which 
recently appeared in 7'he Boston Herald. The 
study is devoted to American industries ac- 
cording to geographical sections. Particular 
interest attaches to the survey of New Eng- 
land industries and products which have 
gained fivefold in forty-five years and with 
a record of growth which compares favor- 
ably with other sections. The study features 
the industries characteristic of each section. 
and presents valuable statistics obtained 
from original sources. 
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PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


MIDLAND BANK OF LONDON INSTALLS 
NIGHT DEPOSITORY SERVICE 


The Midland Bank of London, England, 


has been foremost among the big banking 


institutions of Europe in introducing inno- 
vations and anticipating the requirements of 
its customers. <A recent installation by the 
largest of the London stock banks is a night 
depository or night safe which meets a defi- 
nite need without extending the hours of 
banking business. The device has met with 
instant favor, especially from managers of 
theatres, cinemas, restaurants, shopkeepers 
and traders generally who conduct business 
after the usual banking hours and have had 
to retain in their considerable 
quantities of cash overnight or during week 
ends and holiday periods. 

The apparatus, known as the Night Safe, 
is already in operation at the Midland 
Bank's branch at 20 and 22 King street. 
Hammersmith, and is also in course of in- 
stallation at a number of offices in other 
metropolitan districts and at several provin- 
cial branches. It is likely that the system 
may be extended to additional branches in 
busy shopping and trading centers. 

The Night Safe itself, which is constructed 
by The Chatwood Safe Company, Ltd., is 
inside the bank building and is connected. 


possession 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Seventeenth & Chestnut Sts. 
Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Twelfth & Chestnut Sts. 





by means of a chute, with a fitting built into 
the outside wall of the bank. Access to the 
Night Safe is gained by a revolving door in 
this fitting, the door being controlled by a 
special key provided by the bank. The 
customer is also furnished with a leather 
wallet in which he places cash, checks, ete. 
The wallet bears a distinctive number and 
is fastened with a Chubb lock which may be 
opened only by means of a second special 
key. After unlocking and opening the re- 
volving door on the outside wall of the bank 
the customer places the wallet on a small 
platform which rotates as the door closes, 
thus permitting the wallet to travel by way 
of the chute into the Night Safe. Here it 
remains until the customer or his representa- 
tive calls some time during banking hours 
for the wallet to be delivered to him. 

One of the terms under which a customer 
may avail himself of this new facility is 
that the wallet may be used solely for the 
purpose of placing therein articles intended 
for the credit of his account. The bank is 
not deemed to have received for the credit of 
a particular account any cash, checks, ete.. 
placed in the wallet until the customer or 
his representative has opened the wallet and 
paid in the contents to the credit of the 
account. 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER _ CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


LOCAL CLEARING HOUSES FOR 
MORTGAGE LOANS 

Extension of the clearing house plan which 
has been so successfully operated for bank- 
ing institutions in the real estate mortgage 
loan field, was advocated by Hiram S. Cody, 
vice-president of the Cody Trust Company 
of Chicago at the recent annual convention 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. The plan has already been tested 
by local chapters of the association in Buf- 
falo, Wichita, Kansas, Chicago and 
cities. The prime advantage of such clear- 
ing houses would be the prevention of ex- 
cessive real estate valuations, more accurate 
appraisals and the adoption of improved 
methods of mortgage loan financing. 

“The mortgage banking business has_ be- 
come highly competitive because so many 
organizations are engaged in it,” said Mr. 
Cody. “In addition to insurance companies, 
banks, mortgage companies, realtors, building 
and loan associations, the McFadden Bank- 
ing Act has added another factor, the nation- 
al banks that now handle mortgage loans. 
This competition will lead in many instances 
to excessive valuations unless steps are taken 
to unite these various groups and establish 
methods and policies on which all interests 
can meet on Common ground.” 


other 


Mr. Cody also suggested that such clearing 
houses study the current interest rates and 


commissions and make legal recommenda- 
tions in regard to them, and that rental sur- 
veys be undertaken locally so the mortgage 
bankers can be informed as to the types of 
buildings actually in demand. Confidential 
credit information on borrowers and _ build- 
ers would also be kept on file for the use of 
members of such clearing houses, according 
to the Cody plan. 


TEST SUIT TO DETERMINE INHERITANCE 
TAXES 

The St. Louis Union Trust Company and 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, as 
trustees, have filed suits in the United States 
District Court of Missouri to recover inherit- 
ance taxes paid on estate. 
based on a 


The suits were 
Missouri state, law which holds 
that real estate in Missouri is not subject 
to the payment of charges, expenses of 
administration, or to distribution in the 
administration of estates, and therefore ask 
the refund of taxes paid on real estate left 
by the three testators. 


The Merchants & Farmers Bank and Trust 
Company is being organized at Leesville, La., 
with capital of $50,000. 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ vin St.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


— 


National Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust Com 


Olive to Pine 


Broadway 


WILLIAM MURPHEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK 

Presidency of the largest national bank in 
the South is the distinction recently con- 
ferred upon William Murphey when he as- 
sumed that office at the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank of which has 
offices in Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, Athens, 
Augusta and Valdosta with resources of 
$72,000,000 and capital stock of $4,000,000. 
Mr. Murphey succeeds Mills B. Lane who has 
been president of the bank for twenty-seven 
years and assumes the newly created office 
of chairman of the board through which he 
will continue to maintain active association. 

Mr. Murphy has had a notable career and 
becomes president of the largest national 
bank in the South at the age of forty. He 
was born in 1888 in Jessup and after finish- 
ing a law course at Mercer University be- 
came secretary to the general superinten- 
dent of the Central of Georgia Railroad. In 
1911 he became secretary to Mr. Lane and 
in 1916 was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. In 1917 a bond department was started 
under his supervision of which he was vice- 
president and director. In 1922 the Citizens 


Georgia, 


We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 
Capacities. 


and Southern Company was organized to 
take over the bond department of the bank 
and Mr. Murphey was elected president of 
the company, also retaining office as vice- 
president and director of the Citizens and 
Southern Bank. As president of the bank 
Mr. Murphey will also continue as president 
of the Citizens and Southern Company. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN WACHOVIA 
BANK ORGANIZATION 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
with head office at Winston-Salem and four 
important offices in leading centers of North 
Carolina, announces several changes in per- 
sonnel. Gilbert H. Morris, a leading figure 
in Asheville business circles, has been elected 
chairman of the Asheville Board, succeeding 
J. M. Strong, resigned. Roy F. Ebbs, cashier 
of the Asheville office, has been elected a 
member of the Asheville board. Frank Page, 
who has an international reputation in high- 
way construction, has been elected a member 
of the Raleigh office board. 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Company has 
resources of $51,002,000; deposits $39,738,- 
210; - capital $2,500,000; surplus $2,000,000, 
and undivided profits $769,131. 
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Che Bank of California, N. A. 


FOUNDED 1864 


A National Bank acting under the Laws of the 
United States and of the States of California, 
Oregon and Washington in all fiduciary capacities 


Head Office at 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Branches at 


PORTLAND, OREGON; TACOMA AND SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $17,000,000 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 
AS TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR 


Following are recent announcements from 
New York trust companies and banks advis- 
ing of their appointment as transfer agent, 
registrar or trustee under corporate mort- 
gages securing new issues of securities: 

The Bankers Trust Company has _ been 
appointed transfer agent in New York for 
the Class A and Class B capital stock of the 
Nestle-LeMur Co.; dividend disbursing agent 
for the capital stock of the Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Co.; transfer agent in New York 
for the 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar for the common stock of 
Consolidated Instrument Company of Amer- 
ica, Ine. (Delaware); registrar for the capi- 
tal stock of the Dunbar National Bank of 
New York. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 60,000 shares common 
stock, $100 par value, and 40,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par value, of W. & J. 
Sloane. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has been appointed transfer agent of pre- 


ferred stock of Hammermill Paper Co.; 
transfer agent of common stock of Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation; transfer agent of Class A 
common stock of Pelz-Greenstein Co.. Inc.; 
registrar of stock of Diamond Shoe Corpora- 
tion; registrar of common stock of Alfred 
Decker & Cohn, Inc.; trustee for $1,550,000 
North Western Refrigerator Line equipment 
trust certificates Series E and Series E-2; 
trustee for $4,000,000 61% per cent convertible 
sinking fund gold debentures of Fox-New 
England Theatres, Inc.; depositary under 
deposit agreement covering deposit of com- 
mon stock of Kemsley, Millbourn & Co., Ltd. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company has 
been appointed depositary in New York for 
exchange of Class A and B stock of South- 
ern Dairies, Ine., for stock of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Co. 

The Interstate Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for $7 preferred stock of 
the Memphis Natural Gas Co. 

The Bank of America National Association 
has been appointed co-transfer agent of the 
Globe Insurance Company of Pennsylvania. 
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SEVENTEEN LOOSE-LEAF LAW SERVICES 

Modern business and particularly banks and 
tiust companies in their numerous ramifica- 
tions of service demand organized knowledge, 
ready access to the latest information 
regarding laws, court decisions and tax rul- 
ings. To supply this very prime and vital 
need there are agencies which have developed 
facilities for assembling and _ bringing 
promptly to the attention of their clients in 
easily digested form all current information 
dealing with matters of law, taxation, ete. 
How complete has become the scope of such 
law service is shown in a brochure recently 
issued by the Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
Which is the loose-leaf service division of 
the Corporation Trust Company of New York. 

Seventeen distinct law 
merated, besides many allied publications. 
only a few of these services, 
there are the loose-leaf services dealing with 
federal income, state taxes, state inheritance 
taxes, U. S. Board of Tax Appeals decisions, 
as well as those of federal courts, federal 
trade regulations, business laws, banking and 
trust service, stock transfer guide, laws and 
regulations governing stocks and bonds, pub- 
lic utilities and carriers, ete. Special at- 
tention has been given to all matters of law. 
court decisions and bureau rulings that apper- 
tain to safe conduct of the business of bank- 
ing and of trust responsibility. 


services are enu- 


To mention 


AETNA FIRE INSURANCE GROUP 
AWARDED ADVERTISING 
MERIT PRIZE 


The Aetna Fire Group, composed of the 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, the World 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company and the 
Century Indemnity Company of Hartford, 
has been awarded third prize in the contest 
staged by Credit Monthly for advertisements 
that appeared in their monthly publication 
during the year from May, 1927, to May, 
1928. Credit Monthly is published by the 
National Association of Monthly Credit Men. 
The contest was open to all advertisers tak- 
ing space in their magazine during the year 
mentioned, and the Aetna Fire Group ads 
occupied single columns in twelve issues. 
The prize awarded was in cash and was de- 
livered to George E. Crosby, superintendent 
of the publicity department, as all the prize- 
Winning advertisements were prepared and 
developed under his direction. The art work 
for all the advertising was done by Miss 
Vernita C. Haynes, publicity department ar- 
tist. The typographical work on these ad- 
vertisements was all done in the Aetna Fire 
Group’s printing department, of 
George L. Lewis is manager. 


which 


A DETAIL. MR.PRESIDENT 
-AND YET PERHAPS NOT 
SO MUCH OF A DETAIL 


The kind of checks your bank issues has a 
curious way of reflecting the standing of the 
bank. 

Certainly, a distinctive, substantial check 
suggests a sound, modern and alert organi- 
zation. 

Checks made on National Safety Paper do 
exactly that. One reason why you'll find them 
in use by 60% of the banks of the leading 
metropolitan centers. 

National Safety Paper is standard in check 
paper throughout the country. The charac- 
teristic wavy line has become the hall mark 
of quality checks. 

Durable in texture, with a clean easy 
writing surface, National Safety Paper is pro- 
tected on both sides against mechanical or 
chemical alterations. 

Have your lithographer, printer or sta- 
tioner submit samples. He can supply you 
promptly in any color, in any quantity, you 
desire. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 


al s 
LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFE TY “PAPER 
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GENERAL MOTORS MAINTAINS RECORD 
PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The monthly statement of car deliveries to 
dealers and to ultimate consumers issued 
by General Motors has come to be regarded 
as one of the most reliable barometers re- 
flecting general industrial and business situ- 
ation, largely because of the fact that this 
great organization scientifically adjusts its 
production to seasonal and current trade de- 
mands. August sales by General Motor di- 
visions to dealers totaled 186,653 cars, an 
output of 7500 cars per day, as compared 
with total of 155,604 cars for the same month 
last year. Deliveries of dealers to consum- 
ers during August amounted to 187,463 cars 
as compared with 158,619 for the same month 
in 1927, a gain of 18.2 per cent. During the 
first half of 1928 General Motors cars sold 
to overseas dealers totaled 137,470 as com- 
pared with 92,452 cars and trucks sold dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

General Motors has on its payrolls 209,423 
individuals as officers, managers and employ- 
ees, constituting a new high record. The 
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CRACK GOLFERS OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK WHO HAVE FOR THE SECOND 
SUCCESSIVE YEAR CAPTURED THE CHAMPIONSHIP IN THE ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT OF 
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growth in operations finds 
steadily appreciating net income and earn- 
ings. Net earnings, including equities in the 
undivided profits of subsidiary operations not 
consolidated, for the six months ended June 
30, 1928, were $161,267,974. This compares 
with $129,250,207 for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago—an increase of $32,017,767 
or 24.8 per cent. 


reflections in 


Charter has been granted for the Norman- 
die National Bank to be located in the Lef- 
court Normandie Building in course of con- 
struction at Broadway and Thirty-eighth 
street. 

The Importers and Traders Office of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York has 
been removed from 247 Broadway to quar- 
ters at Church and Worth streets. 

Handsome quarters are in course of con- 
struction for the new Plaza Trust Company 
in the building at the northeast corner of 
Fifty-second street and Fifth avenue to cost 
$250,000. Michael H. Cahill has been elected 
president. 
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YorK BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Left to right—W. Wood, R. B. Hall, J. I. Bush, S. Armstrong and A. K. Lauckner 
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MERGER OF UNITED BANK AND LAKE 
ERIE TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 
Stockholders of the United Banking and 
Trust Company and the Lake Erie Trust 
Company of Cleveland have ratified action 
of the boards of directors. The consolida- 
tion will result in the financial institution 
to be known as the United Banking and 
Trust Company with combined resources of 
more than $38,000,000. The bank takes 
sixth place in the list of Cleveland banks. 


ARTHUR H. SEIBIG 


Who will continue as President of the United Banking and 
Trust Company of Cleveland 


Arthur H. Seibig, who is completing ten 
years as president of the United Bank, will 
continue as president of the enlarged insti- 
tution. J. Horace Jones, who organized and 
has been president of the Lake Erie Trust 
Company, will become vice-president. Sam- 
uel L. McCune, president of the Ohio-Penn- 
sylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, president 
of the New York Joint Stock Land Bank and 
president of the Cleveland Securities Com- 
pany, will be chairman of the board of 
the combined banks. Wm. H. Heil, chair- 
man of the board of the United Bank will 
be vice-chairman of the board. Other senior 
officers to be associated with the enlarged 
banks as agreed upon at the directors’ meet- 
ings include C. A. Wilkinson, vice-president; 
Reno P. Ranson, vice-president and secre- 
tary: I. C. Kollie, vice-president; Chas. H. 
Hill, vice-pres., Arthur W. Pleister, treas. 


Eo 2 


First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling.old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL 


OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Bringing Foreign Markets 
Closer 
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i inven disadvantages of time and distance 

that have caused many American inves- 
tors to forego opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment in foreign internal securities are 
obviated to a large degree by the Custody 
Service conducted at this Company’s offices 
in Europe. 





If securities are deposited abroad under 
such an arrangement, they become immedi- 
ately available for any action or disposition. 
Experts abroad who follow the foreign mar- 
kets are in a position to inform clients of 


developments affecting their holdings. 


There are also other advantages that we 







shall be glad to explain in detail, upon request. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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New York 


BUSINESS SITUATION AND STOCK 
MARKET 


Improvement in trade and industry since 
the turn of the half year has been fairly gen- 
eral, and business sentiment is decidedly bet- 
ter than it was earlier in the year or last 
fall. A year ago at this season the major 
industries were slowing down, and warm 
weather was retarding distribution of au- 
tumn lines. Business profits in the first half 
of this year compared favorably as a whole 
with those of the corresponding period of 
last year. Confidence apparently is gaining 
despite the large number of failures and ris- 
ing costs of borrowed funds. Notwithstand- 
ing warnings from some quarters that prices 
of many industrial stocks were being forced 
upward more rapidly than could be explained 
by the sober facts of earnings or prospects, 
bullish enthusiasm again has attracted to 
the stock market a large speculative follow- 
ing, and transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange have been close to the record lev- 
els of early June. Member banks are not 
only fairly well loaned up but are also heav- 
ily indebted to the Federal Reserve Banks 
at a time when seasonal expansion in com- 
mercial demands must be met. 

3arring a drastic liquidation of bank cred- 
its now being used directly or indirectly to 
finance securities transactions: a movement 
of foreign gold in quantity to this country, 
or the adoption of a much more liberal policy 
by the Federal Reserve Banks, money rates 
may be expected to continue firm during the 
remainder of the year. An extended period 
of relatively high interest rates cannot fail 
to have its effects upon business activity. 
Already the reperecussion of money market 
conditions is seen in the decline in the vol- 
ume of new security issues during August 
to the smallest amount for nearly five years. 
(From current Business Review of American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company of New 
York.) 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY ACQUIRES 
SIXTEEN-STORY ADJOINING BUILDING 


With some departments widely scattered 
in outside rented quarters and increasing 
congestion in the main offices, the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has solved its 
housing problem for the time being by pur- 
chasing recently from the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company the sixteen- 
story building at 12S Broadway and imme- 
diately adjoining the main building of the 
Guaranty on the south. This building was 
for many years the home of the old Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank and following 
the merger of that bank with the Irving Bank 
and Trust Company was used as the Ameri- 
can Exchange branch of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company. 

The sale of the 128 Broadway building 
and consolidation of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company’s downtown business 
at 60 Broadway is a preliminary step toward 
renewal and concentration of the downtown 
and central administrative activities in the 
new home planned for Number One Wall 
street. When this building is completed, as 
expected in 1931, the central administrative 
activities will be moved from the Woolworth 
Building where present offices will, however, 
be continued to serve city customers. 

Alterations are already in progress to pro- 
vide passageways and connect the 128 Broad- 
way building with the main office building 
of the Guaranty. The addition will give the 
Guaranty 78,000 square feet more floor 
space and a total floor area in the block 
bounded by Broadway, Liberty, Nassau and 
Cedar streets of 241,000 square feet. The 
spaces occupied by Guaranty departments in- 
cludes the main office and annex with 139,000 
square feet, the old Clearing House building 
with 6,000 feet; three floors in the Postal 
building totaling 18,000 feet and now the 
128 Broadway building with 78,000 square 
feet. Activities now being carried on in 
other rented quarters will be provided for 
in the new addition. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 
DEPOSITS. . 








$28,000,000 
. $250,000,000 


65 Siieatiites sieeiallt in — sali of aia City of New York 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


NEW YORK’S NEW FOURTEEN MILLION 
CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
Charter has been granted and capital and 
surplus of $14,000,000 has been fully sub- 
seribed for New York City’s latest national 
bank to be known as the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. The rather 


imposing list of board of directors includes 
representatives of important investment 
banking houses, insurance companies, au- 
tomobile and industrial corporations. Ex- 
ecutive management of experienced  cal- 
ibre is assured by the announce- 
bank will be Herbert P. Howell, who was 


for ten years vice-president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York and is at 
present director of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
the Franklin Savings Bank, and 
of Peierls, Buhler & Company. 

According to current advice the new bank 
will be closely affiliated with some of the 
leading investment houses and expects sub- 
stantial accounts as well as business from 
such sources. The active organizer is Elmer 
Schlesinger, counsel for the bank and mem- 
ber of the law firm of Chadbourne, Stanch- 
field & Levy. The bank will begin business 
with $7,000,000 capitnl and $7,000,000 sur- 
plus. This constitutes the largest initial cap- 
ital fund with which any national bank has 
been chartered. Temporary quarters will be 
at 56 Wall street and plans are in contempla- 
tion for a new bank building as permanent 
headquarters. The list of directors who are 
also subscribers to capital includes the fol- 
lowing. Wm. H. Albers, Harold O. Barker, 
George Blumenthal, Rogers Caldwell, Elmer 
Schlesinger, Walter Chrysler, S. Sloan Colt, 
Jacob France, Samuel L. Fuller, H. P. How- 
ell, Richard Hoyt, Henry Ickelheimer, Sidney 
R. Kent, C. M. Keys, Wilfred Kurty, Robert 
Lehman, Charles F. Noyes, D. A. Schulte and 
Wm. Wrigley. Jr. 


president 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 








HERBERT P. HOWELL 


Who will be senior executive of the newly organized 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company in New York City 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COM- 
PANY DIVIDENDS 

At the September meeting of the board of 
trustees the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of New York declared its usual quar 
terly dividend of four per cent payable with 
the last half of the ten per cent extra divi- 
dend declared last June making nine per 
cent now payable. The earnings of the com- 
pany for the first eight months of the year 
amounted to $4,448,372.51 compared with 
$4,331,925.94 for the same period last year. 
Sale of mortgages thus far this vear amount 
to $117,000,000. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System, 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 

The board of directors of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company of New York have recom- 
mended to stockholders an increase in Capi- 
tal from $12,500,000 to $15,000,000, chiefly 
for the purpose of completing absorption of 
four banks in Long Island recently acquired. 
With the four newly acquired institutions, 
the Flushing Bank, the Bayside Bank, the 
First Bank of Whitestone and the Queens- 
Bellaire Bank, the Manhattan Company wii! 
have fifty-four branches. 

Stockholders are to have the right to sub- 
scribe for the new stock, if authorized, ai 
$450 a share in the ratio of one new share 
for each seven shares held. The letter to 
shareholders states that 2,000 new shares 
will be offered to officers and employees of 
the bank at $600 a share. Directors of the 
Bank of Manhattan Company have also rec- 
ommended removal of the stock of the bank 
from the trading list on the New York Stock 
Iexchange. 


OPERATIONS OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The Commercial Credit Corporation which 
issues its prime collateral trust notes largely 
on motor lien notes and receivables, reports 
exceptional activity in its semi-annual finan 
cial statement covering operations for the 
first six months of this year. Gross pur- 
chases were $40,786,744; net income for in- 
terest and discount charges, prior to fed- 
eral taxes $844,948; interest and discount 
charges, $445,626; net income for dividends, 
after federal taxes, $356,070 and net credit 
to undivided profits, $351,825. Motor lien 
time sale notes outstanding amount to $17,- 
371,726 with open accounts, notes, accept- 
ances and installment lien obligations of $6,- 
501,577. Unused credit lines with depositary 
banks on June 30th amounted to $7,449,000. 
Capital stock is $4,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $3.329,030. 














BANK COSTS IN NEW YORK 


One of the most active committees ap- 
pointed by the New York State Bankers <As- 
sociation is that on bank costs, which has 
been for several years conducting a coimrpre- 
hensive research on the subject. Last year 
the committee, under the chairmanship of 
Stewart H. Patterson of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York presented 2 report 
which set out items of cost in considgerable 
detail and which proposed a plan for cutting 
down expenses. Further information was 
presented by the committee in its report at 
the recent annual convention which showed 
the extent to which banks were introducing 
cost accounting systems, the service charge 
and other measures of economy. 





Interests associated with the International 
Germanic Trust Company of New York are 
organizing the Germanic Fire Insurance 
Company with capital of $1,000,000, and sur- 
pus of $1,500,000. 


The Commercial Trust Company has been 
organized at Buffalo, N. Y., with capital and 
surplus of $1,400,000. It will take over the 
private banking business of S. Longhino «& 
Sons. 

The Chemical National Bank reports under 
date of June 380th total resources of $222.,- 
124.616 ; deposits $156,914,799 ; capital $6,000,- 
000; surplus $19,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its of $1,014,499. 

The safe deposit subsidiary of the Bank of 
America of New York has received authority 
te maintain branches at the seventeen branch 
offices of the Bowery and East River Nation- 
al Bank. 

Arthur W. W. Lawless has been appointed 
an assistant secretary of the New York Trust 
Company. 

Cleveland Cobb has been appointed assis- 
tant secretary of the New York Trust Com- 
pany. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles » + California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Exe 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 


has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 


TRUSTEE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
CHATHAM-PHENIX NATIONAL 


Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York has been appointed 
trustee under agreement between 
Biltmore Hotels Corporation and Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company, 
covering an issue of $1,500,000 three-year 6 
per cent gold notes; corporate trustee under 
indenture of mortgage of Roerich Museum 
securing an issue of $1,925,000 6 per cent first 
mortgage guaranteed sinking fund gold bond 
certificates; trustee of mortgage of Jorserse 
Realty Cororation securing an issue of $250,- 
000 6 per cent first mortgage serial gold bond 
certificates ; trustee under the General Mort- 
gage of Southwest Gas Co. securing issue 0% 
$500,000 general mortgage 6 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds. 


Bowman- 


Wiliam E. Ford, assistant vice-president 
of the Guardian Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey, Newark, has resigned to become connect- 
ed in an official capacity with the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York. 

The Guaranty Company of New York an- 
nounces the formation of Guaranty Company 
of New York, Ltd., to be located in Montreal. 
The new office is in charge of Sumner B. 
Emerson, manager. 


BANK OPENED FOR COLORED RACE 
IN HARLEM 

The newly organized Dunbar National 
Bank has been opened in the heart of the 
Harlem district of New York and is oper- 
ated mainly for the benefit of the more than 
a quarter of a million members of the col- 
ored race dwelling in the so-called “black 
belt.” John D. Rockefeller appears as the 
largest stockholder and it is due largely to 
his influence that the project, which has 
been discussed for a number of years, has 
been realized. The bank is manned largely 
by negroes although the responsible execu- 
tive offices are in the hands of experienced 
white bankers and the board of directors is 
composed of important figures in banking 
and financial circles. 

The Dunbar National Bank opened on 
September 17th with paid-in capital of $500,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits of $540,- 
000. It is located in the Dunbar Apartments 
building erected and owned by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., at 150th street and Eighth 
avenue. Joseph D. Higgins, who resigned 
recently as vice-president of the American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company is _ presi- 
dent; Arthur E. Thien, vice-president ; George 
C. Loomis, formerly assistant auditor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, cCash- 
ier. Besides general banking facilities the 
bank conducts a compound interest depart- 
ment and will provide safe deposit 
boxes. Among the directors appear the names 
of J. Howard <Ardrey, Edward L. Ballard, 
Everett Colby; Henry E. Cooper, Bertram 
Cutler, Frank A. Dillingham, Joseph D. Hig- 
vins, Charles C. Huitt, William Travers 
Jerome, Jr. and John D. Rockefeller, 3d. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY DIRECTORS TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 

Directors of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company have recommended an 
increase of capital stock by the issue of 
50,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
to be offered to the stockholders at $300 per 
share. The proposed increase will bring the 
company’s capital funds to substantially in 
excess of $60,000,000. 


also 


Jerome Thralls has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Discount Corporation of New 
York, to become head of a ten-million-dollar 
investment company now in 
ganization. 


process of or- 


David H. Knott, president of the Knott 
Hotels Corporation, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Bank of Manhattan Company. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


FIDELITY TRUST ELECTS GEORGE S. 
RING 


James G. Blaine, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of New York announces the 
appointment of George S. Ring, as _ vice- 
president. Mr. Ring started business in the 
firm of James A. Benedict & Company, deal- 
ers in commercial paper. The business of 
this firm was subsequently taken over by 
Bayne, Ring & Company, in which Mr. Ring 
was a partner. In 1920 he became a partner 
in the banking house of Bond & Goodwin, 
which was later incorporated under the name 
of Bond & Goodwin, Inc., Mr. Ring becom- 
ing a vice-president of the new company. Mr. 
Ring will be in charge of the new 45th street 
office of the Fidelity Trust Company which 
will be opened about November Ist. 


PRESERVING HISTORIC RELICS OF EARLY 
NEW YORK BANKING 

It is pleasing to observe the respect which 
is being paid toward old landmarks and his- 
torical associations of early banking in New 
York City in connection with the construc- 
tion of the fine new building at the north- 
east corner of Wall and William street which 
is being constructed for the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. Two weather- 
beaten stones, each 131 years old, were re- 
cently set into the ultra-modern front of the 
new building. One is the original corner 
stone of the old Bank of New York building 
dating back to 1797 which was laid by Julian 
Verplanck, then president of the bank. The 
second stone marked the site of the adjoin- 
ing building acquired by the old New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company which 
was merged with the Bank of New York in 
1922 and indicates the site of the old United 
States Branch Bank. 

As a relief to lower Manhattan’s jagged 
skyline a gold eagle, perched on a silver 
ball, was recently uncovered atop of the new 
building for the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company. It stands 513 feet above 
the street level is eleven feet tall and has 
the appearance of swooping down upon the 
sacred financial preserves of Wall street. 


Philip J. Wickser of the law firm of 
Talmer, Garono, Touck & Wickser, has be- 
come a member of the board of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo. 

The City Trust Company is being organ- 
ized in New York to take over the business 
and assets of the Harlem Bank of Commerce 
and the Atlantic State Bank of Brooklyn 
With capital of $1,225,000; surplus and. un- 
divided profits of $1,033,000. 





Rc trust services 


given by a trained and 
experienced organiza- 
tion for corporations and 
individuals. @ Booklets 
describing these services 


will be sent on request. 
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CHICAGO 
TRUSEI 
COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’LEARY 


President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 





TRUST 


A Distinetive Service 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 
on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANKor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


‘Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 


COMPANIES 


PROMOTIONS AT AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 

The American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York has announced the follow- 
ing promotions and appointments of officers: 
In its foreign office, Woolworth Building, 
New York—H. D. R. Burgess, L. I. Estrin 
and Joseph W. Rowe to be assistant vice- 
presidents; E. F. Gaudineer, L. R. Geisler, 
A. G. Hesser and A, E. Lindhjem to be as- 
sistant secretaries. American Exchange of- 
fice, 128 Broadway—John Dunbar to be as- 
sistant vice-president. Pacific office, 470 
Broadway—H. Serenbetz to be assistant sec- 
retary. Lincoln office, Forty-second street at 
Park avenue—Edward L. Bishop to be assis- 
tant vice-president; George DeNike to be as- 
sistant secretary. General Coordinating of- 
fice—J. E. Carlson, Stacey R. Hills and 
Wentworth P. Johnson to be assistant vice- 
presidents; K. L. Campbell, Schuyler Fisher 
and C. J. Maurer to be assistant secretaries. 


IMPORTANT MERGER IN ROCHESTER 

Plans have been approved whereby the 
Union Trust Company of Rochester, N. Y.. 
will acquire the business of the National 
Bank of Rochester and making a combined 
organization with resources in excess of $S0,- 
000,000. Capital stock is to be increased 
from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000, and the new 
as well as old stock will be split up into 
units of $50 par value. Stockholders of the 
national bank receive three shares of Union 
Trust stock for each four shares of their 
present bank stock holdings. The board of 
directors is also increased from twenty-eight 
to thirty. 

Within the past five vears the business of 
the department of estates and trusts of the 
Union Trust Company has increased tenfold. 
Due to expanding activities the trust de- 
partment recently moved into larger quarters 
on the third floor of the Union Trust Build- 
ing. The department is in charge of Charles 
H. Moore, as trust officer and who also has 
title as vice-president and director. Freder- 
ick W. Zoller is the guiding head and presi- 
dent of the company. 


An uptown branch of the American Trust 
Company of New York will occupy the first 
and second floors of the new skyscraper to 
be constructed at Madison avenue and 41st. 

Leonard J. Wyeth has been appointed .an 
assistant vice-president of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company of New York. 

F. J. Oehmichen has been elected a vice- 
president of the Trust Company of North 
America, New York. 





TRUST 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
receives a considerable share of corporate 
appointments as trustee, transfer agent, 
registrar, etc. Among latest announcements 
are: Trustee under indenture securing issue 
of ten-year 61% per cent convertible gold de- 
benture bonds, Series A, of the Utilities Serv- 
ice Co.; trustee under indenture securing is- 
first mortgage twenty-five-year 5 per 
gold bonds, Series A, due August 1, 
1953, of Ridgefield Water Supply Co. ; trustee 
under first purchase money mortgage and 
deed of trust securing issue of first lien and 
purchase money 6 per cent gold bonds of 
Heights Ice Co.; transfer agent of the $7 cu- 
mulative preferred stock of the Utilities 
Service Co.; co-transfer agent of subscription 
warrants and co-agent to receive subscriptions 
to common stock of the Glidden Co.; regis- 
trar of the $6 cumulative preferred stock of 
Peoples Light & Power Corporation ; agent to 
disburse dividends on Class A stock of 
solidated Public Utilities. 


COMPANIES 371 
TRANSFER AGENCIES FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
the capital stock of the Diamond Shoe Cor- 
peration; transfer agent of 100,000 shares 
cumulative $6 first preferred stock without 
par value, and 1,000,000 shares common stock 
without par value of E. R. Squibb & Sons; 
transfer agent for 50,000 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, $100 par value, 
of the Texas-Louisiana Power Co.; transfer 
agent for 625,000 shares of common capital 
stock, $20 par value, of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. Ltd.; transfer agent for an addi- 
tional 700,000 shares of Class A stock and 
400,000 shares of preferred stock of the Cen- 
tral Public Service Corporation; transfer 
agent for 200,000 shares of Class A common 
stock and 500,000 shares of Class B common 
stock, of the Southern Bond & Share Co.; 
also transfer agent for an additional 20,000 
shares, 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
Con- of the Northern States Power Company of 

Delaware. 


sue of 
cent 


The 
York 
ford, 
cific 


National Bank of Commerce in 
announces election of John A. 
president of the Great Atlantic 
Tea Comnneny, as a director. 


New 
Hart- 
& Pa- 


Ralph A. Stephenson, lately a partner of 
Redmond & Company, has been appointed a 
vice-president of the Guaranty Company of 
New York. 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 1928 
$32,005,700 


Deposits Par’ Bid Asked 
June 30, 1928 


$551,504,200 


Capital 


American Exchange Trust Co... . $32,000,000 100 430 440 


American Trust Co 

Anglo-South American Trust Co 

Banea Commerciale Italiana Tr. (¢ 

Banco di Sicilia Trust Co 

Bank of Athens Trust Co..... 

Bankers Trust Co 

Bank of Europe & Trust ‘Co. beh as 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co...... 

Bronx County Trust Co. 

Brooklyn Trust Co... 

Central Union Trust Co 

Corporation Trust Co 

County Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

Equitable Trust Co... 

Farmers Loan and Trust 

Federation Bank and Trust............. 
I AMUN ors otek dao sigue as slew tnd « 
Fulton Trust 

Guaranty Trust Co 

Internat’! Accept. Securities & T 
International Germanic Trust............. 
Interstate Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co 

Lawyers Trust 

M anufacturers Trust Co 

Miuwood Trust Co 

Murray Hill Trust 

New York Trust Co 

Times Square Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 

Trust Co. of North America.............. 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust Co 

United States Trust Co 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
20,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,250,000 
2,080,000 
12,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
750,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
40,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,175,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
17,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 


4,301,000 
754,300 
2,001,100 
1,041,600 
519,600 
42,496,900 
774,900 
12,875,200 
1,010,000 
6,265,100 
37,604,800 
158,800 
888,500 
8,601,600 
25,591,000 
22,149,200 
1,047,300 
3,648,200 
1,575,700 
59,231,700 
1,300,400 
2,135,500 
2,092,800 
5,652,500 
3,845,200 
32,522,200 
571,100 
1,153,200 
24,009,500 
511,300 
21,857,400 
250,300 
5,951,400 
22 652,200 


61,779,300 
12,127,800 
15,447,100 
15,039,900 
3,592,900 
521,364,500 
15,467,800 
84,944,100 
22,527,400 
71,312,500 
307,054,500 
102,300 
18,042,100 
73,250,100 
481,214,500 
149,924,500 
19, 036,300 
26,223,300 

15 5,561,600 
726,490,300 
12,750,200 
9,377,700 
43,101,600 
29,335,700 
26,233,200 
276,744,500 
11,438,700 
8,663,100 
258,078,700 
5,857,500 
47,865,800 
5,003,800 
69,285,500 
65,475,500 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


950 
420 
760 
400 
1125 
1720 
600 
450 
475 
800 
415 
560 
650 


995 


2s0 


300 
2500 
230 
270 
275 
745 
195 
805 


570 
3250 


965 
470 
785 
450 
1225 


1730 


650 
460 
485 

320 
430 
600 
660 


235 
310 
2700 
240 
300 
285 
755 
205 
820 
600 
3400 





TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
RECORD GAINS REPORTED BY PENNSYL- 
VANIA TRUST COMPANIES 

The confidence and patronage enjoyed by 
trust companies of Pennsylvania is striking- 
ly indicated by latest summaries of their 
financial statements. According to the re- 
port of the Secretary of Banking the 757 
state institutions reporting to the Depart- 
ment on June 30, 1928, had aggregate re- 
sources of $3,619,283.966 and of this total the 
425 trust companies of the commonwealth 
represented $2,689,795,101. The net increase 
of $252,000,000 during the year for all state 
institutions was the largest increase for any 
one year since the Department of Banking 
was created in 1891 and of this increase the 
trust companies had the lion’s share. Allow- 
ing for a decrease of $43,000,000 in the re- 
sources of state banks and private banks 
the trust companies showed an increase of 
$266,479,000 in resources during the twelve 
months ending last June 30th. Most of this 
increase was in savings deposits which in- 
ereased $134,039,000, bringing total of sav- 
ings deposits in the state institutions of 
Pennsylvania to $1,514,399,000. 

It is interesting to note from the latest 
summary how large a proportion of trust 
company and state bank earnings go to the 
public as compared with the proportion go- 
ing to stockholders in the form of dividends. 
During the year a total of $27,030,621,000 
was paid in dividends to shareholders as 
compared with $60,142,295 paid in interest 
to depositors. The total number of deposi- 
tors increased during the year from 5,665,346 
to 5,805,148 of which 4,205,360 are savings 
accounts; 85,819 time certificates of deposits 
and 1,513,969 all other deposit accounts. 

According to the called report of March 
12, 1928, the individual trust funds of the 
trust companies of Pennsylvania on that date 
aggregated $3,363,639,790.33, and the cor- 
porate trusts $6,025,152,921.31, while the in- 
dividual trusts of the national banks in 
Pennsylvania exercising trust powers, totaled 
$131,534,705.95, and the corporate trusts 
$60,608,933. 

The eighty-five trust companies of the 
Philadelphia district gained $75,003,797 in 
deposits during the twelve- month period end- 
ing June 30th. Deposits total $871,288,349, 
and the combined capital of the 85 companies 
is $77,379,951, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $167,592,601. It is interesting to 
note that the percentage of earnings to book 
value in 9.30, while to market value it is 
but 4.66. 
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MERGER OF FOUR PHILADELPHIA 
BANKS 

As the result of favorable action by stock- 
holders of the respective organizations there 
will shortly be a merger of four Philadelphia 
banks, namely, the National Bank of North 
Philadelphia, the Broad Street National 
Bank and the Queen Lane National 
Bank and the Oak Lane Trust Company. 
The consolidation will be effected under the 
title of the Bank of Philadelphia and Trust 
Company with capital of $2,300,000; surplus, 
$2,300,000 and resources of $24,000,000. The 
organization will have ten offices and pro- 
vide complete banking, trust and title insur- 
ance services. Dr. Charles EF. Beury, now 
president of National Bank of North Phila- 
delphia and president of Temple University, 
will be chairman of the board; L. A. Lewis, 
now president of the Broad Street National 
Bank and of Oak Lane Trust Company will 


be president of the consolidated institution. 


Henry M. Keller has been elected title 
officer of the Bankers Trust Company. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


CAPITAL INCREASE EFFECTIVE AT. 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 

The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. which is the largest bank in the coun- 
try providing exclusively day and night serv- 
ice, recently increased its capital from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. This increase was prompted 
by increasing deposits and volume of busi- 
The new issue of capital the 
company combined capital and surplus of 
$10,500,000. The new stock was offered to 
stockholders of record on a basis of one-half 
share for each one share of old stock held. 
Organized in 1904 the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany has attained a notable record of growth 
with deposits of over $38,000,000 represent- 
ing actual growth without any consolidation 
whatsoever, 

Announcement was made recently by Presi- 
dent C. Addison Harris, Jr., of the appoint- 
ment of a committee of officers to develop a 
plan that will enable their employees to pur- 
chase stock on terms especially adapted to 
their individual circumstances. 

President Harris of the Franklin Trust 
Company has announced the declaration of a 
semi-annual dividend of 9 per cent on the 
increased capital stock of the company. 


ness. gives 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY TRUST INVEST- 
MENT LAWS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
In accordance with a resolution adopted 


at the last 
sylvania 


annual convention of the Penn- 
sankers Association a special com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Trust Com- 
pany Section of that organization to study 
the question of Pennsylvania laws governing 
legal investments of trust funds. <A _ con- 
siderable body of sentiment has developed 
among trust company people that the laws 
in Pennsylvania governing such investments 
are too restrictive in character, especially in 
view of the increasing volume of fiduciary 
funds seeking investment and the liberaliza- 
tion of legal investment laws in New York 


A. H. S. POST, President 


and other states. 
the following: 

Carl W. Fenninger, chairman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 

Alexander P. Reed, vice-president, 
ity Title & Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

William G. Rauch, vice-president, Common- 
wealth Trust Company, Harrisburg. 

Arthur V. Morton, vice-president, the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
& Granting Annuities, Philadelphia. 

Effingham B. Morris, Jr., vice-president, 
Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Edgar A. Jones, chairman of the Trust 
Company Section of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association, announces a special confer- 
ence of trust company members to be held 
at Harrisburg in December to consider the 
question of trust investment laws and par- 
ticularly matters of taxation affecting in- 
heritances and trust investments. 


The committee consists of 


Fidel- 


FIRST NATIONAL OF PHILADELPHIA IN 
NEW CENTRAL OFFICES 


The First National Bank of Philadelphia 
recently moved its central offices from Broad 
and Sansom streets into handsome quarters 
located in the new twenty-two story building 
at the southwest corner of 15th and Walnut 
streets. The bank occupies the main floor, 
the mezzanine and basement. Modern steel 
and conerete vaults with safe deposit boxes 
have been installed in the basement. The 
main banking floor is in Romanesque style 
with beamed cedar ceiling. 

On the wall facing the Walnut street en- 
trance is a great semi-circular mural by 
George Harding, picturing the starting of 
the sale of government securities to finance 
the Civil War. At the extreme right, clad 
in a voluminous green dress of the period, is 
Kate Chase, next to her, Jay Cooke, to whom 
was granted Charter Number One under the 
National Bank Act. 
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This Company 


Acts as 
Executor, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. 


Insures Real Estate Titles 
Buys and Sells Real Estate 


aA 


Steamship Tickets to All 
Parts of the World 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Chelten and Germantown Avenues 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus, $3,500,000 
Trust Funds Over 36 Million 
“There is a Local Advantage” 


MERGER OF GUARANTEE TRUST AND 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL 


Negotiations have been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion which result in the con- 
solidation of the Guarantee Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company of Philadelphia with the 
Tradesmens National Bank and the Chel- 
ton Trust Company. The new unit, known 
as the Tradesmens National Bank and Trust 
Company will embrace facilities for all types 
of modern banking, trust, title insurance 
and subsidiary investment services. Howard 
A. Loeb, who was president of the Trades- 
mens National, will be chairman of the board 
and Herbert W. Goodall, who presided at 
the Guarantee Trust, will be president of 
the consolidated institution. The financial 
statement of the Tradesmens National Bank 
and Trust Company will show approximate- 
ly $8,800,000 capital, surplus and undivided 
profits; deposits of $40,000,000; resources, 
$55,000,000; trust funds of $30,000,000 and 
corporate trusts, $65,000,000. 

Title insurance facilities will be carried 
on by a new organization the Chelten Title 
Company, the stock of which will be owned 
by the Tradesmens Corporation, a newly or- 
ganized investment subsidiary with capital 
of $2,450,000. 


We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


‘Contealize 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 


HERBERT W. GOODALL 


Who assumes the Presidency of the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank and Trust Company of Philadelphia 





TRUST COMPANIES 


DHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Jeposits Par 
June 30, 1928 June 30, 1928 Value 
$797,557 $4,053,969 100 
759,983 4,449,940 50 
7,055,733 43,678,906 100 
1,945,049 11,399,274 50 
3,204,010 3,680,985 50 
2,484,985 17,777,195 50 
490,953 6,946,951 100 
25,187,732 97,877,045 100 
987,454 10,421,482 50 
4,611,172 36,738,604 100 
2,734,086 25,581,785 100 
12,456,731 54,613,659 
2,701,753 13,581,285 
2,315,431 11,205,173 
4,470,196 20,684,784 
1,540,764 13,939,496 
2,410,244 14,356,964 
2,289,022 16,251,530 
1,244,083 9,904,712 
3,677,889 13,503,997 
1,479,974 11,546,672 
19,121,769 79,006,743 
16,803,776 28,037,064 
51,830,458 51,244,749 


CONDITION OF 


Last 
Sale 
273 
20714 
453 
271 
249 
335 
750 
902 
530 
695 
826 
1600 
455 
545 
650 
501 
700 
615 
466 
1167 
1011 
1003 
871 


787 


Date of 
Sale 
9-29-28 
12— 7-27 
9-29-28 
6-13-28 
9-12-28 
S— 8-28 
7-11-28 
6-20-28 
5-23-28 
6-20-28 
6-13-28 
8-15-28 
9-12-28 
6-— 6-28 
S-— 8-28 
5- 2-28 
6— 6-28 
6-20-28 
5-23-28 
4— 4-28 
S-— 8-28 
6- 6-28 
7-25-28 
9-12-28 


Capital 
Aidan 3 ral Gee 542), sce okie dls vee $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co 500,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 
Colontal Trust: Ce)... 6ii5 sess oc ce ns DeeeROaO 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
POGOTAL TENSE COs oc iio es cece c tyne SOOO 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co....... 6,700,000 
Frankford Trust Co.... 250,000 
Prankiin Trust CO. oo. oi os csc ec coos 200 
Ksermaniown TTUst.......0..c060...+- 1,120,000 
Girard Trust Co 3,000,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 1,500,000 
Industrial Trust 500,000 
Integrity Trust 
Kensington Trust 
Market St. Title & Trust..... 
Pe a ha 
North Philadelphia Trust 
pe tree) Seg SS a ee 
Northwestern Trust Co. 
Penna. Co. for Insurances.......... 
Lee as i 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust... 


500,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

150,000 
. 4,000,000 
. 3,199,920 
. 7,500,000 


Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United See. Life Ins. & Trust. . 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


3,131,200 
750,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


1,977,499 7,166,155 

712,450 5,587,454 
1,186,200 6,898,719 
1,011,762 9,348,997 


220 
170 
239 
285 


5-18-27 
9-12-28 
9-12-28 
7-11-28 





CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL ACQUIRES 
OXFORD BANK AND TRUST 

The Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has extended 
the scope of its activities and facilities by 
conducting negotiations for merger with the 
Oxford Bank and Trust Company. Directors 
of both banks have approved the merger 
plans which will be shortly ratified by stock- 
holders. Acquisition of the Oxford Bank 
will increase resources of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank to approximately $95,000,000 
and provide seven offices in various sections 
of the city. Charles S. Calwell will continue 
as president and B. E. Effing, president of 
the Oxford Bank, will be vice-president in 
charge of the offices now occupied by the 
Oxford Bank in the most prominent corner 
of Frankford with four offices in the north 
east section. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company recently celebrated the sey- 
entieth anniversary of its organization as a 
state bank. In 1864 the Corn Exchange be- 
came a national bank and recently added the 
words “Trust Company” to its title. When 
Charles S. Calwell became president eighteen 
years ago deposits were $20,000,000 and dur- 
ing his régime have increased to $70,000,000. 

Capital stock of the Manheim Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has been 
from $200,000 to $250,000. 


increased 





PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

An effort will be made at the next session 
of the Pennsylvania legislature to secure au 
amendment to the banking laws granting 
larger borrowing powers to directors of trust 
companies and placing them on a par with 
directors of national banks under the na- 
tional banking laws. 

Fred R. Villinger has been appointed act- 
ing trust officer of the First Bank and Trust 
Company of Washington, Pa., succeeding 
W. Duncan Pattons, resigned. 

The Citizens National Bank and the La- 
trobe Trust Company of Latrobe, Pa., have 
been merged under the title of the latter 
with combined resources of $6,137,000. 

Directors of the Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank, Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Merchants Trust Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Title and Trust Company of Chester, 
Pa., have agreed to consolidate the four in- 
stitutions. 

Directors of the Farmers Trust Company 
of Middletown, Pa., have reorganized and 
elected the following officers: President, 
S. C. Young; vice-president, Dr. H. H. 
Rhodes; assistant secretary-treasurer and 
trust officer, Benj. E. Longenecker. 

More than 101,000 employees of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system have purchased 
stock in the company under the sharehold- 
ers’ recent offer of 350.000 shares at par. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


HEALING OF THE BREACH BETWEEN 
TRUST COMPANIES AND LAWYERS 


Relations between trust companies and 
lawyers in Boston have held forth a pecu- 
liar interest because of the stubborn and 
quite natural resistance of the professional 
lawyer-trustee who viewed with apprehen- 
sion the loss of estate business which had 
yielded for many years the most profitable 
source of his income. He was unwilling to 
concede the superior merits of the corporate 
over the individual trustee and executor, 
despite the increasingly obvious advantages 
of the former. His grievances met with sym- 
pathetic response from fellow members of 
the legal profession who were either clothed 
with legislative or judicial authority. But 
all the while his fiduciary tasks dwindled 
and became more burdensome while trust 
companies and national banks with trust de- 
partments gained steadily in popular pres- 
tige and in volume of trust business. 

As the result of economic pressure, public 
demand for corporate service and the ardu- 
ous requirements calling for specialized fa- 
cilities, the tide has now definitely turned 
and the death knell of the professional law- 
yer-trustee has been sounded. There is. 
indeed, little likelihood of any further des- 
perate attempts to secure legislation, such 
as introduced in successive assemblies, which 
was designed to arbitrarily enfeeble and 
handicap trust companies and banks in seek- 
ing or administering trust business. Instead, 
there has developed a new spirit of coopera- 
tion between corporate fiduciaries and law- 
yers in Boston which brings out the mutual 
benefits that come from a clear conception 
of the distinction between legal and admin- 
istrative work in the administration of trusts 
and estates. 

Rumors have been current from time to 
time that professional lawyer-trustees and 
other ‘“‘die-hards” were considering the feasi- 
bility of incorporating among themselves and 
combining their efforts to offset the inroads 
and influence of trust companies and banks. 
This idea received a jolt when some of the 
most influential investment houses capital- 
ized their clientele by organizing subsidiary 
trust companies. Also the fact that national 
banks in this city have demonstrated marked 
success in qualifying for fiduciary responsi- 
bility has-served to draw off the legislative 
fires. Another potent factor in reconciling 
trust companies and lawyers has been the 
good work of the Corporate Fiduciary Asso- 


Capital 


$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForsBEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 





ciation of Boston and the care with which 
advertising matter is censored so as not to 
offend professional sensibilities. 

Recent comparisons indicate that the next 
decade will witness a tremendous increase 
in the volume of trust business going to the 
trust companies and banks of this city. The 
new generation of lawyers has little in com- 
mon with the prejudices and fears of the 
vanishing trustee type and the fact is be- 
coming more and more apparent to lawyers 
that trust departments of banks and trust 
companies are most instrumental in increas- 
ing the volume of legal business by stimulat- 
ing will writing and the creation of trusts. 
In short, a better and more invigorating era 
has dawned for corporate trusteeship ia 
3oston and in fact throughout New England 
where the individual trustees and executors 
have tried to hold to obsolete guns and for- 
tifications. 


Vincent C. Stanley, president of the Game- 
Well Company, has succeeded the late George 
P. Bullard on the board of the Beacon Trust 
Company of Boston. 

Edward J. Driscoll has become vice-presi- 


dent and William H. Hodkins, assistant 
treasurer of the Everett Trust Company of 
Everett, Mass. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 





STATEMENTS OF BOSTON TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Latest statements of Boston trust com- 
panies indicate substantial gains in banking 
The Old 
total bank- 
and trust de- 
partment assets of $168,076.214. The Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company comes sec- 
ond in volume of trust 
$149,506,815. The New 
reports trust 


as well as trust department assets. 
Trust Company reports 
ing resources of $192,308, T07 


Colony 


assets amounting to 
England Trust Com- 
pany funds of $102,S66.272 and 
banking resources of $28,508,006. The State 
Street Trust Company very 
stantial growth with resources of 
$69,797,179 and trust department 
The American Trust Company 

banking ‘resourees of &31.074,949;: 
department $4,845.369. The 
Beacon Trust Company shows banking as- 
sets of $28,849,000 and 
$5,587,000. 


records a sub- 
banking 
assets of 
$30,338,315. 
reports 
trust assets, 
savings accounts of 
The Liberty Trust Company re- 
banking resources of $5,076,000 and 
department assets of $387,738. The 

States Trust Company has banking 
resources of $16,719,000 and trust depart- 
ment assets of $7,031,000. 

Particular interest attaches to the report: 
of the recently organized Lee Higginson 
Trust Company and the Peabody Trust Com- 
pany. The former reports banking resources 
of $10,915,000 and trust department 
of $1,202,000. The Peabody Trust Company 
shows banking assets of $2,344,000 and trust 
assets of $1,836,000. The Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Company reports banking re- 
sources of $6,748,000; savings of $1,614,000 
and trust assets of $654,549. 

The Winthrop Trust Company of 
London, Conn., has increased 
$150,000 with surplus of $37,500. 

The Smithfield Savings Bank and the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Greenville, R. I., 
have been combined to form the Greenville 
Trust Company. 


ports 
trust 
United 


assets 


New 
eapital to 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS AT 
SHAWMUT BANK 
Several staff appointments have been an- 
nounced by President Walter S. Bucklin of 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
A. W. Hill, formerly Southern representa- 
tive of the Bank of America of New York, 
has associated with the Shawmut 
and will serve as contact man for the bank 
With bank and commercial customers all 
over the country and especially in the south- 
Mr. Hill is a graduate of the 
School of Technology. Another re- 
appointment at the Shawmut is that 
of W. R. S. Eaton as vice-president. He was 
formerly treasurer of the Lexington Trust 
Company of Lexington, Mass. Another ad- 
dition to the official staff is that of Harold 
P. Janisch, as vice-president. He was for- 
merly general manager of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance of Chicago. 


NATIONAL 


Boston. 


become 


ern states. 
Georgia 


cent 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZATION 
Organization is announced of the Massa- 
chusetts Utilities Association to take 
the $47,000,000 assets of the Massachusetts 
Utilities Investment Trust which was organ- 
ized in Mareh, 1927. The new organization 
is designed not only to carry on the business 
and investmnets of the investment trust but 
also to provide for a broader scope of activ- 
ity in the Massachusetts publie utility field. 
The association holds from 80 to 100 per 
cent of the capital stock of forty-six operat- 
ing utility companies in Massachusetts. 


over 


The Boston Clearing House has followed 
the example of the New York Clearing House 
in increasing commission charges made by 
member banks on security loans made for 
account of corporations or customers other 
than for banking institutions. The Boston 
banks have agreed to discountenance the 
handling of loans for “others” in units of 
less than $100,000. 





378 TRUST 
MERIT PROMOTIONS AT OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 

A number of promotions to the official fam- 
ily were recently made at the Old Colony 
Trust Company. John Coulson, who came 
to the organization as a messenger in 1912, 
has been advanced from trust officer to sec- 
retary of the company. During the war he 
served as first lieutenant in the 301st Ma- 
chine Gun Battery, returning to the trust 
company in 1919. The following vear he was 
appointed assistant trust officer and in 1927 
became trust officer. 

Two women members of the Old Colony 
organization have been advanced in the offi- 
cial ranks. Miss Martha L. Secally, who came 
to the company in 1910 as a stenographer. 
has been appointed assistant cashier. Ina 
1925 she was appointed assistant secretary 
and was the first bank women in Boston to 
hold an official office. She will have charge 
of the new women’s department to be opened 
in the Temple Place office. 

Miss Susan B. Sturgis has become assistant 
secretary of the company. She entered the 
company in 1918 and has been connected 
with the Bay State branch ever since. She 
has acted as secretary of the women’s ad- 
visory committee since it was organized. 


ORGANIZATION OF SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION 

At the formation of the Shawmut Assovia- 
tion about two months ago, 400,000 shares 
of stock with a nominal value of $50 per 
share were offered privately to the stock- 
holders of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, its directors, officers, employees and 
customers, and recently the association start- 
ed operations with a paid-in cash capital of 
$8,150,000. The officers and trustees of the 
Shawmut Association are identical with 

the Shawmut Bank Investment Trust. 


COMPANIES 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.”’ 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 





The Boston Clearing House Association 
has subscribed the sum of $6,000 to support 
the work of the New England Economic 
Council while the sum of $4,000 will be sub- 
scribed by banks Massachusetts outside 
of Boston. 

After three years of litigation on the part 
of disgruntled relatives the will of Lotta M 
Crabtree, well-known actress, leaving a for- 
tune of $5,000,000, was admitted to probate 
in Boston. Most of estate goes to various 
charities including a $2,000,000 trust fund 
for disabled veterans of the World War. 

The Newton National Bank has been char- 
tered with capital of $200,000 conduct 
business at Newton Corner, suburban dis- 
trict of Boston. 


of 


to 


a 


H. DD. Freeland, county superintendent of 
schools, has been elected president the 
Union Deposit & Trust Company, Waynes- 
burg, Va. 

Modern safety vaults have been installed 
by the Mosler Safe Company in the 
home of the First National Bank of New 
Castle, Pa. The same make of yault has 
been recently installed for the Dormont Sav- 
ings & Trust Company of Dormont, Pa. 


of 


new 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
ee 6 i a a rr $1,500,000 
Beacon Trust Co 1,500,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co... 1,000,000 
CUNORNENND ERMINE ASO... ccccccscscncsssss+. 2000000 
Ee 6 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co.................. 1,000,000 
Exchange Trust Co 1,500,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co 500,000 
Liberty Trust Co 750,000 
New England Trust Co.................. 1,000,000 
Old Colony Trust Co _. 15,000,000 
SUES -AMURNE RIO... sscacecnsssceacaces GOOD 
State Street Co 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co 2,500,000 





Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 1928 
$2,718,281.19 
2,154,297.83 
4,175,480.25 
32,477.28 
136,926.35 
384,607.45 
1,573,612.25 
86,976.47 
540,814.42 
764,364.34 
2,796,915.29 
17,256,614.84 
102,329.39 
3,950,916.53 
3,435,718.16 


Assets 
Trust 
Department 
June 30, 1928 
$4,343,369.69 


Deposit s 

June 30, 1928 
$23,941,629.82 
20,505,826.51 
19,194,785.90 
1,030,580.79 
1,014,914.89 
4,374,875.97 
6,223,910.01 
1,592,140.77 
8,965,917.36 
6,316,963.75 
24,461,120.55 
155,770,310.72 
1,604,511.63 
56,926,932.65 
10,773,265.55 


654,549.27 
1,310,516.19 


387,738.02 
102,866,272.93 
168,076,214.94 

1,836,328.07 
30,338,315.67 
7,031,424.29 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


ILLINOIS COURT RULES ON CLAIM 
AGAINST ESTATE 


The Illinois Appellate Court, Second Dis- 
trict, in a recent decision in Williamson, 
trustee vs. Powell, administrator, ruled that 
under the practice of Illinois a claim against 
an estate filed in the County Court, is bind- 
ing upon the administrator. The suit was 
brought in Chancery by the trustee of a cor- 
poration against an administrator of an es- 
tate to recover the amount of unpaid sub- 
scriptions made by decedent for stock in the 
corporation. Two days less than one year 
from the appointment of the administrator 
plaintiff had filed a claim in the County 
Court against the estate for the amount in 
suit. The bill in Chancery was filed more 
than one year from the date of the Letters 
of Administration. 

The court had found for plaintiff 
but ordered the claim paid only out of assets 
of the estate which had been included in the 
inventory filed by defendant as administra- 
tor. The Administration Act, provided that 
all demands against the estate of a decedent 
“not exhibited” within one year from the 
granting of letters should be barred unless 
the creditors should find other estate of the 
decedent not inventoried or accounted for. 


lower 


Defendant contended that under the pro- 


visions of the Illinois Corporation Act, a 
suit by the creditors of a corporation to re- 
cover for unpaid stock subscriptions could 
be maintained only in a court of equity, and 
that the county court was without jurisdic- 
tion to entertain or allow a claim of this 
kind; that inasmuch as the bill in chancery 
was not filed until more than one year had 
elapsed after the granting of letters in dece- 
dent’s estate, the decree of the circuit court 
was correct; and that the filing of the claim 
in the County Court, within the limitation 


“ 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


period, could not be invoked in aid of the 
suit in the Circuit Court. 

In reversing the lower court, it was held 
that the order should have required the 
amount of the claim to be paid in due course 
of administration. The court said that it 
was the exhibition of the claim that removed 
the bar of the statute. That under the pres- 
ent statute the exhibition of the claim must 
be by filing it in the County Court. That 
this was done by plaintiff within the limita- 
tion period and that it was error for the 
lower court to decree that the amount be 
paid only out of the assets not included in 
the inventory. 


INCREASED CAPITAL FOR CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

An increase in capital from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 has been effected at the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, located in Chi- 
cago. This action was prompted by the 
steady growth and the capital requirements 
arising from larger volume of business. Of 
the proceeds from the sale of new stock, 
which was offered to shareholders of record 
on the basis of one share for each three 
shares of old stock held, $2,000,000 is applied 
to increase of capital and $2,000,000 is turned 
to surplus account. <A recent financial state- 
ment, prior to the capital increase, showed 
surplus and undivided profits of $5,474,632. 
Deposits of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois have increased to over $124,000,000. 

The authorization for increase in the trust 
company’s capital also provided for an in- 
crease in the stock of the affiliated Central 
Securities Company from 60,000 to 80,000 
shares, adding $100,000 to the capital of the 
securities company. 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Title and Trust Company 
Hugo Sonnenschein was elected a member 
of the board to succeed the late Wyllys W. 
Zaird. 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 


residents. 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 


NO DANGER OF CREDIT RESTRICTION 
The Continental National Bank and Trust 


Company of Chicago, in 
“The Trend of Business,” 
that business will not 
credit accommodation. 
expressed as follows: 

“The fear that business will be hamstrung 
either by credit stringency or high rates for 
money does not seem to be well founded. The 
banking situation is fundamentally sound. 
Credit is and will be available for the sea- 
sonal needs of business and agriculture. The 
increase in money rates has affected the in- 
vestment securities market and will probably 
continue to do so for a time. Firm rates for 
money might conceivably tend to retard busi- 
activity, but money rates will be a 
minor influence compared with the pressure 
of reasonably clean shelves of merchandise 
and an agricultural purchasing power greater 
than last year.” 


its latest review, 
conveys assurance 
suffer from lack of 
The conclusion is 


ness 


SAVINGS AND LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 

Seven years ago the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago inaugurated a so-called 
“Savings and Life Insurance Plan,’’ which 
embraced some original ideas and appeal. 
The balances under this plan now amount 
to $2,225,000, representing 8,000 members 


having life insurance in 
value of over $11,000,000. 

This plan is a combination of savings and 
life insurance, so arranged that over a period 
of 120 months a may accumulate 
$1,000 or any multiple of $1,000 up to a maxi- 
mum of $25,000. To accomplish this 
depositor makes fixed monthly deposits, the 
amount of which depends upon 
the time of entering the plan. The monthly 
deposit for the average age of thirty being 
only $8.70 per 1000. If the depositor lives, 
makes his deposits regularly and completes 
his plan, he draws out his $1,000 and that’s 
all there is to it. For fear, that he might 
not live to complete his plan, an insurance 
policy is taken out in connection with it, su 
that in case he should die his heirs will im- 
mediately receive the amount he set out to 
save, plus the balance in his savings account. 


force with face 


person 
the 


his age at 


The Comptroller of the Currency has ap- 
pointed B. K. Patterson of Minneapolis to be 
chief national bank examiner of the Seventh 
Federal District, succeeding Howard M. 
Sims, who has became clearing house ex: 
aminer of Chicago. 

sd. of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been elected treasurer 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men. 


Benson, 





TRUST COMPANIES 


— (CENTRAL [RuST) 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


Capital Stock ee oe 
Surplus . . F ea & 


Undivided — ; c. we 4 


Resources . . ..... 


$6,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,474,632 
138,522,740 


(From Report of Condition, June 30, 1928) 





A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to 


the business of 


correspondents. 





“The Protected Living Trust” is the title 
of a pamphlet issued by the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company which sets forth the 
advantages of creating voluntary trusts to- 
gether with the protection afforded by the 
special $2,000,000 reserve fund set up by 
that company. 


Banks Capital 
ET ee a arr, $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank 500,000 
*C entre ul Trust 6 ,000,000 


7C vee mili il National Bank and Trust. .35 000, 000 
I NUE a's 6g ok soon we eos eceveoceloueld s 0°85 350,000 
RR REM ce a cnn ie 4 aalene wie Ge 7,500,000 
EON TTB oie ok ke vice wate is. dass See 
a 300,000 
Harris Trust. . ee eee 
Illinois Merchants.................-.-. 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust 600,000 
Pe SS nr a ane ee 2,000,000 
PORE WONIOPD: L TUBE. «cc cos. 0s .a siersss ees 1,250,000 
Peoples Trust 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust.. eit eveidenns Grane @ie's rec 
State Bank of Chicago Be Mer eg icon RES 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago 1,000,000 
Union T 3,000,000 
WG SN PIR o so Sead sc es oa wea One 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust 600,000 


The L. G. 
been organized 
Hyde Park section of Chicago with capital 


Bank and 


structure of $450,000. 


The First 
pany of 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits 


June 30, 1928 
$2,566,395.28 
442,706.07 
5,474,632.12 
2,492,478.44 
34,452,212.93 
694,953.40 
13,515,006.40 
T1i,tils.o2 
469,277.84 
6§,981,465.10 
30,297 ,397.35 
452,118.12 
6,206,661.79 
846,183.62 
795,269.18 
543,059.66 
8,334,823.91 
1,303,048.25 
5,530,771.24 
424,386.30 
428,208.51 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


*Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Kast 


Chicago, Ind., 
plans for a new building to cost $750,000. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits 
June 30, 1928 
$28,217,259.31 

12,756,619.03 
124,319,222.21 
-39, 047 846. 44 


7 '430,7 rf. BA. 44 
119.908,574.45 
4,450,535.95 
2,877,289.82 
78,685,014.09 
362,482,742.98 
10,911,553.85 
61,431,401.99 
18,425,587.25 
25,871,853.93 
12,502,719.49 
58,083,412.75 
11,081,857.21 
100,361,960.22 
13,225,185.73 
9,205,826.33 


Trust 
to conduct 


Book 


Value 


193 
186 
186 
195 
213 
286 
368 
327 
250 
252 
1286 
169 
405 
190 
180 
150 
264 
220 
271 
157 


173 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


Company 
business 


National Bank and Trust Com- 
has approved 


Bid 
390 
270 


in 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND FARM 
RELIEF 

The promise of abundant crops with dras- 
tic decline in the price of wheat and the 
rather disappointing export outlook in view 
of the prospect of abundant foreign ship- 
ments from Canada, serves to render the 
agricultural question more acute as the 
Presidential campaign progresses toward a 
decision. Attempts to draw out the political 
sentiment in rural regions indicate that the 
farmers are reserving judgment, but paying 
attention to the arguments and sug- 
gestions for relief advanced by the spokes- 
men of both parties. If anything there is a 
greater leaning toward Hoover as the man 
Who possesses the vision and grasp to tackle 
the subject more intelligently from the eco- 
nomic standpoint rather than relying upon 
legislative makeshifts and specious price fix- 
ing schemes. The manner in which Hoover 
tackled big problems during the war anil 
after as well as in directing emergency re- 
lief work at various times, encourages the 
hope among farmers that he will be able, if 
elected President, to evolve and bring about 
the execution of constructive plans affording 
permanent instead of transient results. 

Surveys recently concluded by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture leave no 
room for doubt that the American farmer 
is deserving of far more intelligent aid than 
the Government has thus far tendered or 
projected. While the latest surveys show a 
slight improvement in farm returns for 1927 
as compared with the previous year, the 
general average of income is pitifully small 
as compared with returns from industrial 
Reports from 13.859 farms in all 
parts of the country show average net re- 
turn of $1,290 for the year 1927 as compared 
with $1,133 in 1926. The average size of the 
reporting farms was 275 acres with average 
investment of $15,445 with average gross re- 
ceipts of $2,505. Considering the gruelling 
hours of labor, the hazards of weather and 
the increasing difficulty of securing labor, it 
is obvious that the farmer problem must en- 
gage the most serious thought of the next 
Administration. 


close 


sources, 


The St. Louis banking community mourns 
the recent death of Edward T. Tobey who 
was vice-president of the Federal Commerce 
Trust Company, an affiliation of the National 
Bank of Commerce in that city. Mr. Tobey 
joined the Federal four years ago. 


COMPANIES 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY™ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 








St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 














LONSDALE HEADS U. S. CHAMBER 
COMMITTEE 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, is the 
type of banker who does not permit himself 
to become so immersed in his own affairs as 
to ignore the larger claims of public service. 
In the affairs of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation he has been a real worker and as a 
tribute his fellow bankers last year elected 
him to the office of second vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association. The rule 
of succession will place him at the head of 
that association at next year’s annual con- 
vention. 

Perhaps more valuable have been 
Mr. Lonsdale’s services in holding important 
offices in the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was recently reappointed chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the De- 
partment of Finance of that organization 
and is also a member of the special foreign 
commerce committee of that body. 


even 


The Missouri Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City recently completed 
its thirty-seventh year of service and during 
that period has paid out more than $2,500,000 
in interest to depositors. | 
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BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TO CEO oO. OF bo 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service. based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


‘ Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

Ami F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CuHarRLes A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

JouN LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary 





RoBERT C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusinter, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





APPROVED CHATTEL MORTGAGE FORMS 

Counsel for the Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation have devised an approved form of 
chattel mortgage which has been distributed 
among bankers with a view of facilitating 
safe loans on mortgage security. The form 
is not intended to meet the requirements of 
every case but is to be used where the mort- 
gagor borrows money from the bank, giving 
his note therefore and at the same time exe- 
cuting a chattel mortgage to secure the same 
upon personal property that is actually in 
existence and actually in his possession at 
the time and which he expects to keep in 
his possession in the event of default. 


The Guaranty Company of New York re- 
cently opened an office in the Boatmen’s 
sank building in St. Louis, in charge of Ira 
A. Wight, Jr., and Daniel E. Wright. 

The Bank of Maplewood and Trust Com- 
pany of Maplewood, Mo., recently completed 
its twenty-fifth vear with deposits amount- 
ing to $1,850,000. 


BASIS OF REAL COOPERATION WITH 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(Continued from page 279) 
is obvious that we will lose his interest and 
we will lose the assistance, if not the good- 
will, of an important center of influence in 
reaching the prospect. Finally, it is our 
opinion that when there is real cooperation 
between the life underwriter and the trust 
company that the client himself will benefit 
thereby. 


If a man’s affairs are to be placed in order 
for the benefit of his beneficiaries, the client 
needs the assistance and cooperation of ex- 
perts in more than one field. The under- 
writer cannot serve him alone, the client’s 
attorney cannot serve alone and the trust 
company cannot serve alone. It requires the 
cooperation of all three to give the client 
real service of a kind which he will appre- 
ciate and which will secure his good will for 
the trust company. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Frankiin-American Trust Co... 0... 2.0 ccc c cc ccceees 
Liberty Central Trust Co 

Mercantile Trust Co 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

North St. Louis Trust Co 

South Side Trust Co 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
June 30, 1928 
$1,032,631.95 
1,293,194.02 
8,956,529.35 
5,317,879.64 
115,177.66 
137,966.14 


Capital 


... .$2,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

200,000 
200,000 


Deposits 

June 30, 1928 
$27 225,327.27 
37,032,756.41 
59,852,362.85 
38,989 468.73 
2,897,676.89 
2,549,581.72 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
June 30, 1928 
$3,660,958.78 
221,024.25 
292,375.76 
1,161,208.81 
2,775,571.82 
1,082,843.12 
2,330,012.74 


Capital 


American Security & Trust Co...... 
Continental Trust Co 

Merchants Bank & Trust Co 
Munsey Trust Co 

National Savings & Trust Co 

Union Trust Co 

Washington Loan & Trust Co 


. $3,400,000 
1,000,000 
1 ,000,000 


1,000, 000 


Annua 
Bid Asked | Divi- 


dend 
465 
100 130 


15% 
iden 6% 
100 157 158 6% 
be not quoted 5% 
510 530 12% 
100 322 323 
100 


3 916% 
510 525. 14% 


Deposits Par 
June 30, 1928 
$31,340,884.88 
3,146,637.37 
8,940,310.04 
4,868,296.12 
15,575,420.26 
8,450,794.59 
15,967 ,302.00 


100 


455 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Company. 
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Dittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


REWARD OF CONSCIENTIOUS TRUST 
SERVICE 

There is no type of financial service which 
ealls for greater skill, plus conscientious de- 
votion and exercise of good faith, than the 
varied duties which trust companies are 
called upon to perform. Relatively a small 
number of the nearly three thousand _ so- 
called trust companies operating throughout 
the country, have resisted the temptation to 
make money in other channels in order to 
put the main emphasis upon their trust de- 
partment functions. Among the Pittsburgh 
trust companies which have held firmly 
through the years to approved standards of 
fiduciary administration is the Fidelity Title 
& Trust Company. The very atmosphere 
which prevails in the quarters of this insti- 
tution are suggestive of its chief business, 
namely the conservation of property and ad- 
ministration of trusts and estates. 

The policy steadfastly observed by the 
Fidelity Title & Trust Company has more 
than justified itself as shown by the volume 
of its trust business and the rapid increases 
in this department. The latest published 
statement shows total assets of $164,900,773 
under administration in its trust department 
exclusive of corporate trusts and with trus- 
teeships under corporate mortgages 
gating another $79,237,490 of values. 

The Fidelity Title & Trust Company was 
incorporated in 1886 and its growth has been 
without the help of any mergers. The finan- 
cial statement shows in addition to trust as- 
sets total banking resources of $27,335,588; 
deposits of $17,390,898; capital $2,000,000 ; 
surplus $6,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$1,451,321. J. Stuart Brown is chairman of 
the board; Malcolm McGiffin president, and 
other senior officers are: Edmund W. Mudge. 
senior vice-president; John McGill, vice- 
president ; Eugene Murray, vice-president and 
treasurer; Alexander P. Reed, vice-president 
and trust officer; Frank T. Power, secretary. 
and P. 8S. Space, trust officer. 


aggre- 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 
John W. Chalfant of the Colonial Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on resolutions of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
Francis E. Crist, son of Ernest Crist, as- 
sistant cashier of the Mellon National Bank, 
has become associated with the Pittsburgh 
office of the Bancitaly Corporation. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE ANDTRUST CO. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED =: 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $164,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








W. D. Cotterel, president of the Union De 
posit & Trust Company of Waynesburg, Pa.., 
has assumed his new duties as president oi 
the Dollar Savings & Trust 
Pittsburgh, succeeding the late John Fuhs. 

Henry Chalfant, a prominent figure in 
Pittsburgh industrial circles and director of 
the First National Bank and of the People’s 
Savings & Trust Company, died recently at 
Biarritz. Switzerland, aged 62. 

Moorhead B. Holland, vice-president in 
charge of trusts, of the Peoples Savings «& 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, has been elect- 
ed a director, and Wilfred Murtland, assis- 
tant cashier. 

The Pittsburgh Trust Company reports re- 
sources of $22,344,165; deposits $16,944,000 ; 
capital $2,000,000 ; surplus $2,000,000, and un- 
divided profits $726,958. 

Miss Grace D. Berkebile, assistant secre- 
tary of the Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has completed her twenty- 
fifth year in the service of that institution. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed co-agent with the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, for the pay- 
ment of Pittsburgh. Hotels Corporation 5% 
per cent and 6 per cent mortgage bond cou- 


Company of 


pons. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


CONFERENCES BETWEEN LAWYERS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


For some months a joint committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Ohio Bar As- 
sociation and the Ohio Bankers Association 
have been working on a form of agreement 
which is intended to eliminate misunder- 
standings and foster mutual relationships. 
While some questions, such as the propriety 
of counsel for a trust company giving legal 
advice or aid in the drawing of wilis, have 
not yet been settled, the understanding arrived 
at goes a long distance in establishing those 
relations which all well conducted trust com- 
panies and every responsible member of the 
bar will welcome. 

The joint conferences and the general sub- 
ject of lawyer-trust 
intelligently discussed in 
which recentiy appeared in 
Press, as follows: 


company relationship 
an editorial 


the Cleveland 


are 


“In many American cities, relations between 
lawyers and banks with trust is 
at best an armed truce. This often at- 
tended by much ignorance and unenlighten- 
ment on both sides. Here, there has been a 
good deal of enlightenment. Now there 
should be more. There can be no question 
but what the corporate executor and trustee- 
ship of estates has permanently succeeded 
the old personal relation of an attorney act- 
ing as sole executor and trustee of his cli- 
ent’s estate. Most lawyers, recognize ‘this. 
They recognize that very few, if any, law- 
yers’ offices can be geared up to compete with 
the trust company or bank having trust pow- 
ers. 


functions, 


is 


“There are places where the personal law- 
yer of the one creating a trust should be 
officially joined with the trust company. Oc- 
casionally this relationship should even con- 
tinue into trusteeship. Usually trust com- 
panies in Cleveland have encouraged such a 
relationship with the personal attorney 
wherever there has seemed to be the slightest 
reason for it. But in the permanent, recur- 
ring functions of caring for property which 
go with trusteeships throughout the years, 
there can be no question of the superior fit- 
ness of the corporate trust organization. It 
is a specialist in the field. Operating on a 
wide base, over many trusts, it can afford to 
maintain individual specialists. There is no 
reliance upon a single person and his knowl- 
edge, as there often was in the case of the 
attorney who was sole personal executor and 
trustee. 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 


$32,000,000 





“As for the remaining question, the matter 
of the legal departments of trust companies 
drawing wills. Probably some compromise 
on that is the solution—some understanding 
that legal departments of trust companies 
can draw wills, but that personal attorneys 
should usually be consulted and made parties 
to the drawing. After all, consideration for 
the man who has the will to be drawn, is 
the controlling factor. He should not be 
barred from having the legal department of 
his trust company draw that will, if he de- 
sires it to. 

“Tf the men in the legal departments of the 
trust organiations were not themselves law- 
vers, the question would be different. Then 
the public would need protection against in- 
adequate and non-professional advice; now 
it needs no such protection. The desire of 
the client should control. He should be open 
to get the kind of service, that of personal 
lawyer or of legal department, whichever he 
desires.” 

The committee representing the Ohio 
Bankers Association which is in joint con- 
ference with a similar committee of the Ohio 
3ar Association, consists of the following 
members: Frank A. Hunter, of the Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus, chairman; H. D. 
Messick, of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land; W. J. Welker, of the Ohio State Bank 
and Trust Company, Akron; William A. 
Stark, of the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and E. G. Kirby, of the 
Commerce-Guardian Trust and Savings Bank, 
Toledo. 

Preliminary discussions have brought out 
that trust companies do not advertise that 
they maintain legal departments; that so- 
licitors are employed not to invite persons 
to “come in and have their wills drawn,” but 
confine themselves to selling the idea of a 
corporate executor and trustee. It also de- 
veloped that trust companies advise their 
patrons to secure expert legal counsel, and 
that there is no disposition to encroach. 


teavanie 


Teteieeneee 


Titteenenitibaety 
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NEW QUARTERS FOR LAKEVIEW OFFICE 
OF CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


Unusual interest attaches to the transfer 
of the Lakeview office of the Cleveland Trust 
Company to new and larger quarters at 
Euclid avenue and Mayfield road because it 
was at this office that President Harris 
Creech first entered the banking business 
and served his apprenticeship. Originally 
the office now being vacated by the Lakeview 
branch was the main and only office of the 
Garfield Savings Bank of which Mr. Creech 
was utility clerk at a time when the neigh- 
borhood gave no promise of its importance 
as a center of business and residence. When 
Mr. Creech became president of the Garfield 
Bank he was the youngest bank president 
in Cleveland. After the merger of the bank 
with the Cleveland Trust, Mr. Creech became 
president of the trust company following the 
death of Judge F. H. Goff. 

The new banking home of the 
office is 
and 


Lakeview 
attractive in its architectural finish 
interior equipment. VPerry C. Johnson 
has been manager of the Lakeview Bank 
since 1919 and the office staff consists of 
Grover C. Kaneen, Charles W. Cole, Russell 
LD. Jones, Herbert W. -Faist, George H. 
Beattie, Evelyn E. Anderson, Mildred H. 
Evans, Frank Hruska, Helen M. Yates and 
Nick Vitantonio. 

A recent report of the Cleveland Trust 
Company shows total resources of $273,300,- 
182; deposits, $247,215,000, representing a 
gain of nearly $16,000,000 during the past 
year, with capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $17,297,386. 


MIDLAND BANK OF CLEVELAND 

The Midland Bank of Cleveland continues 
to set a pace for substantial growth under 
the progressive guidance of President ID. D. 
Kimmel and his associates, including S. H. 
Robbins, chairman of the board. The latest 
financial statement showed total resources 
of $30,848,353, with deposits of $26.692,000. 
Capital is $2,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $1,078,818. Other officers are: Carl 
Rt. Lee, first vice-president; J. Brenner Root, 
vice-president and cashier; Emmet W. Sam- 
ple and Sterling W. Hubbard, vice-presi- 
dents: Norman E. Stoodt and C. C. Sigmier, 
assistant cashiers: Willard W. Wilson, trust 
officer; Thomas E. Hann, assistant trust 
officer; C. S. Sprung, auditor. 


Roy 


H. Clark, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Springfield, O., has been made vice-president 
and trust officer. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


SERVICE 


that will make your 
customers like your 
bank better—this is 
the aim of the Banks 
and Bankers Depart- 
ment of THE Muip- 
LAND. 

We invite your trial 
of our Collections 
Service in the Fourth 
Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 


2 MIDLAND 
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RESOURCES OVER TWENTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
LS 


UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND ELECTS 
NEW DIRECTOR 

At a recent directors’ meeting W. H. Ger- 
hauser was elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland. The new director is a product 
of Detroit. Upon leaving school, in 1911, he 
was for two years assistant secretary of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. In 1913 he 
joined the Williams Bros. Company, and 
three years later started his own company— 
W. H. Gerhauser & Company. In 1927 he 
came to Cleveland as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the American Ship Building Com- 
pany to aid in the wartime building drive. 
One year later he was appointed vice-presi- 
dent and just last month he was made presi- 
dent of that company to succeed the late 
Alfred G. Smith. Mr. Gerhauser is an en- 
gineering graduate of the University of 
Michigan and at thirty-nine is one of the 
youngest men in Cleveland to head an or- 
ganization the size of the American Ship 
Building Company. 

The City National Bank and the 
Trust & Savings Bank of Dayton, O., are 
being merged under the title of the City 
National Bank & Trust Company with capi- 
tal of $750,000. 


City 
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TRUST COMPANY CAPITULATES TO 
“OUR GANG” OF MOVIE FAME 

Hal Roach’s “Our Gang” which is known 
to every movie fan in the country recently 
staged a joint assault on the Junior’s De- 
partment maintained by the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland. Scheduled for per- 
sonal appearance at the State Theatre the 
members of “Our Gang” picked out the 
Union Trust Company for their banking con- 
nections. They filed en masse up to the 
windows of the Junior's Department which 
are of the right height for kiddies of such 
proportions as Jean, Farina, Mary Ann, Joe, 
Harry and Bobby. Even the “Pete” 
came along. 

Savings 


dog, 
accounts were opened for each 
for Jean Darling, Allen Clayton Hoskins, bet- 
ter known as “Farina;”’ Mary Ann Jackson; 
Frank Cobb; Harry Spear, famous for 
his freckles, and Bobby Wheezer Hutchins, 
the youngest member of the Gang. When 
the last of the accounts had been opened, 
Vice-president J. R. Kraus happened along 
and seeing “Pete,” the dog had been neglect- 
ed, he suggested that one be opened for him, 
too, whereupon the account was opened for 
Pete with Mr. Kraus acting as trustee. 


Joe 


F. E. Stewart, vice-president of the Com- 
mercial Savings Bank & Trust Company of 
Toledo, has been elected president of the 
Toledo Clearing House Association. 
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BANK MERGER IN TOLEDO 

Stockholders of the Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio, have 
approved plans for merger with the Dime 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, and also 
voted to increase capital from $1,000,000 
to $3,000,000. Upon completion of the plan 
the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company 
will have total deposits of more than $60,- 
000,000, and total resources of approximately 
$75,000,000. 


The Attorney General of Ohio has handed 
down an opinion to the effect that the laws 
of that state prohibit state banks and trust 
companies from establishing small loan de- 
partments for the purpose of 
ealled industrial loans, similar to the 
tem recently inaugurated by the National 
City Bank of New York. 


making so- 


SYs- 


Quarterly dividend rate of the Security 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of To- 
ledo has been increased from 2 to 2% per 
cent on capital of $1,250,000. 


A. C. Coney of the bond department of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, has 
been nominated chairman of the Northern 
Ohio group of the I. B. A. 


John Eyer and J. Oatis Wilcox have been 
elected vice-presidents of the City Savings 
Bank & Trust Company of Alliance, O. 


Hat Roacu GANG OF MovIE FAME INVADES JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE UNION TRUST 
CoMPANY OF CLEVELAND 
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LEGAL STATUS OF CONFLICT BETWEEN 
CALIFORNIA BANKS OVER TITLE 

In a recent issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine the Los AngeleS correspondence 
contained a survey of the legal battle be- 
tween the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles and the United Security Bank 
and Trust Company of San Francisco over 
the right of the latter to employ the word 
“Security” in its corporate title. The state- 
ment was susceptible to misinterpretation. 
inasmuch as 2 brief filed by counsel for the 
defendant in the proceedings on application 
for alternative writ of prohibition was erro- 
neously assumed to be an opinion of the 
Supreme Court. In a letter to Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine the United Security Bank 
and Trust Company of San Francisco, quotes 
from a letter by Herbert W. Erskine, of the 
law firm of Keyes & Erskine, 
the status of the proceedings between the 
two institutions. After reciting the prelim- 
inary actions of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles in protesting 
against the use of the word “Security” by 
the San Francisco bank, to the State Bank 
Superintendent, the subsequent and pending 
legal proceedings are summarized by Mr. 
Erskine, as follows: 

“On February 10, 1928, the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank (Los Angeles) commenced 
an action in Orange County for a decree re- 
straining Security Bank and Trust Company 
(San Francisco) from using its name or 
any name closely resembling that of plain- 
tiff. A-demurrer to the complaint was in- 
terposed and overruled. On April 10, 1928, 
there was filed an amended and supplemental 
complaint, including as defendant the United 
Security Bank and Trust Company, seeking 
a restraining order, which was ordered is- 
sued forthwith and on April 13th, the court 
made an order over defendants’ objection as 
to jurisdiction, permitting the filing of the 
supplemental complaint. Upon this no sum- 
mons has been issued and no service made 
upon the United Security Bank and Trust 
Company and no further proceedings have 
been taken in the action in Orange County. 

“On March 15, 1928, prior to the last con- 
solidation, Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany filed an application in San Francisco 
for leave to change its name to United Se- 
curity Bank and Trust Company. This has 
never been heard or determined and pre- 
sumably has abated by the consolidation pro- 
ceedings and the formation of the United 
Security Bank and Trust Company. It is 


also the subject of the above restraining 
order. 


summarizing 
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“The proceedings 
this controversy 


which will determine 
were commenced April 6, 
1928, by United Security Bank and Trust 
Company, filing a petition in the Supreme 
Court of the State of California, for a writ 
of prohibition, directed against the Superior 
Court of Orange County and Judge James L. 
Allen thereof, praying that an alternative 
writ be issued directing said court and judge 
to show cause why he should not be re- 
strained from further proceedings. In this 
proceeding it is sought to have the Supreme 
Court determine that by the laws of this 
state, the Superintendent of Banks is vested 
with complete authority to determine tke 
use of the corporate names of banks. It is 
contended that the legislature has given a 
comprehensive grant of authority to an ad- 
ministrative officer comprised in the Bank 
Act of California, and that a Court of Equity 
has no jurisdiction to determine the matter, 
once determined by the administrative officer. 

“On April 26, 1928, the alternative writ 
Was issued as prayed, returnable May Sth. 


On May Sth the writ made returnable at 
Sacramento, was not reached on the cGalen- 
dar, but it was taken up and argued on 


May 9th, and submitted on briefs. The de- 
fendant’s brief was filed at the time of the 
argument, and a brief for the petitioner was 
filed June 30th. <A supplemental brief was 
filed by the defendants on July 10th. The 
cause stands submitted and no decision has 
been made.” 


Since the 
ceived the 


above communication was _ re- 
advice is forthcoming that the 
California Supreme Court has denied the pe- 
tition of the United Security Bank & Trust 
Company of San Francisco for an order re- 
straining the action filed in the Orange Coun- 
ty Superior Court by the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
AVIATION’S INFLUENCE ON BANK 
ADVERTISING 

The dawning of a new era of transporta- 
tion, led by a vanguard of courageous air 
pilots, is tinging all commercial and finan- 
cial life. 

Its influence is seen in a thousand differ- 
ent ways and naturally the banks of the 
country are not unaffected. 

Some banks have been enterprising enough 
to seize the opportunity of the establishing 
of local airports to install permanent ai-c 
beacons on their buildings. Not a few finan- 
cial institutions are taking advantage of the 
public’s “air-mindedness” by giving an avia- 
tional slant to their advertising —(From Ed- 
win Bird Wilson’s Messenger.) 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
SOLVE TAX EMBROGLIO 


The confusion and unfairness resulting 
from conflicting federal and state taxation of 
banks and varying methods of 


levying upon 
intangible securities and 


income of corpora- 
tions, has become perhaps nowhere so pro- 
nounced as in California where the taxing 
code is defined by constitutional provisions. 
The banks have in particular suffered tax 
hardships and discrimination from which 
they have gained no relief by the institution 
of suits and test 
lief trom all sides 
however, that the will be called 
fall to upon an amendment 
constitution, drawn up with exceeding 


Cases. 


The clamor for re- 


has become so insistent, 


electorate 
upon this vote 
to the 
care by 


imMously 


the State Tax Commission and unan- 
submitted for popular approval at 
a two-days’ special session of the legislature. 

In its essence the proposed amendment to 
the constitution provides for a tax of 4 per 
cent on the net income of banks and_ busi- 
hess corporations, exclusive of public utili- 
ties and insurance companies. Corporations 
paying 4+ per cent are given a 90 per cent de- 
tion for taxes paid on personal property 
to political subdivisions of the 

A franchise tax of 4 


incomes of all 


state. 

per cent on the net 
financial, mercantile, manu- 
business corporations except 
public utilities and insurance companies, do- 
ing business in California, is allowed 
Bonds, 


facturing and 
under 
debentures, 
ete., of firms and corporations located out- 
side of the State of California, called “intan- 
gibles.”” may be taxed under the amendment 
at three mills on the dollar, but a two-thirds 
vote of the legislature is required to raise 
thit four mills on the dollar. 


the amendment. notes, 


rite to 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES AT LOS ANGELES- 
FIRST NATIONAL TRUST 


Among the notable activities recorded in 
the constant expansion of the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, with its great network of offices 
in that city and in the cities of the southern 
half of California to the Mexican line, are 
the recent formal openings of handsome new 
buildings for the Glendale branch and the 
tall structure for the Hollywood office with 
its dominant and illuminated tower. Each of 
the branch offices of the bank has its own 
picked staff of officers and executive board 
to give due attention to local or neighborhood 
interests. Based on a record of half a cen- 
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tury of service this great banking and trust 
organization has exerted a most vital influ- 
ence in the financial, business and industrial 
growth of Los Angeles and the fertile south- 
ern California districts. The magnitude of 
operations is indicated by the latest financial 
statement showing total resources of $327,- 
502,000 ; deposits of $288,650,000; capital $13,- 
750,000; surplus $8,000,000; undivided profits 
$9,146,000, and reserves of $1,496,252. 
Among recent appointments and changes 
in personnel is that of H. A. Krause as man- 
ager of the Fullerton 
father, F. C. 


branch to succeed his 
who retains office of 
vice-president. father and son have 
worked in the bank for ten years. 
Ralph Davis has been appointed manager of 
the 6Sth and Western branch; Joseph D. Me- 
Grath been made chairman of the Ox- 
nard Executive Board; G. Robert Smith has 
become trust officer of the Glendale office and 
Harold B. Landreth trust 
at Pasadena branch. 


Krause, 
Both 
Same 


has 


assistant 


officer 


SECURITY OF LOS ANGELES PASSES 
QUARTER BILLION MARK 

For the first time in its history the depos- 
its of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles have scaled the quarter-billion 
dollar luring the last year the de- 
posits increased over $18,000,000. On July 1, 
1927, the deposits were $234,051.878, and now 
they total $252.918.035. 


mark. 


The statement shows 


loans and discounts of $159,475.164; capital, 


$12,000,009; surplus, 
pPlofits, $3,429,594. 


the Security 


$3,000,000; undivided 
Total capital account of 
organization which ineludes 
Security Company, the investment arm of the 
bank, exceeds $25,000,000. Interest paid to 
depositors last year was $6,529,072.63. 

Announcement has been 
pointment of Walter L. Nossaman to the po- 
sition of trust counsel at the head office of 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank to suc- 
ceed E. FE. Wiley, resigned. 


made of the ap- 


J. Dabney Day, president of the Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, announces election of Robert E. Cowie, 
president of American Railway Express Com- 
pany, as a director. 

The Peoples National Bank of Los Angeles, 
which recently moved into a new home, has 
changed its title to the National Bank of 
Commerce with Erle M. Leaf as president. 

Russell Malcolm MacLennan, advertising 
manager, Los Angeles-First National Trust & 
Savings Bank, has been elected department 
commander of the United Veterans of the 
Republic. 
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PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


The forthcoming sixth Regional Trust Con- 
ference for the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states, should attract trust people 
in large numbers because of the superior 
excellence of the program, the character of 
speakers and the practical scope of subjects 
to be discussed. R. M. Sims, chairman of 
the general committee has worked to good 
effect with chairmen and members of other 
committees in assembling a corps of speak- 
and in making general arrangements 
which promises to make this conference a 
real achievement in the history of fiduciary 
conclaves. After addresses of welcome there 
will be addresses at the first day’s session 
by Superintendent of Banks Will C. Wood: 
Leo S. Chandler, president of California 
Trust Company of Los Angeles on “Analysis 
and Review of Trust Investments” and by 
Frank L. Lougher, assistant trust officer 
Anglo-California Trust Company. 

Among speakers the second day will be 
Ralph Stone, chairman of the Detroit Trust 
Company on “The Trust Department-—Mak- 
ing it Efficient and Profitable; L. H. Rose- 
berry, vice-president of Security Trust and 
Savings of Los Angeles on “Securing Trust 
Business ;” Wm. Rhodes Hervey, vice-presi- 
dent Los Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings on “Landing a Customer.’ Other 
speakers on live topics at the third, fourth 
and fifth sessions include Frank J. Brick- 
wedel, vice-president of the Wells Fargo 
3ank and Union Trust Company, San Fran- 
eisco; A. L. Grutze, secretary and trust offi- 
cer Title and Trust Company of Portland. 
Ore.; C. Nelson Hackett, trust officer Bank 
of California, San Francisco; David P. Con- 
don, registrar Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Wm. H. Orrick of the San 
Francisco Bar; Vincent K. Butler of the 
American Trust Company, San Francisco; 
Bruce Grigsby, vice-president Los Angeles 
First National and Trust; A. L. Godsave, as- 
sistant vice-president National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle; Varien S. Green, trust officer 
National Bank of Tacoma and Adolph B 
Canelo, Jr., assistant trust attorney Bank 
of Italy. 


ers 


The United Security Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco announces appoint- 
ment of George W. Davis as assistant vice- 
president and assistant trust officer at the 
head office. 


BANK OF ITALY NEARING BILLION 

The latest financial statement of the Bank 
of Italy National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion of Francisco shows aggregate re- 
sources Of $804,675,524, deposits $666,944.- 
195: capital $50,000,C00; surplus and = undi- 
vided profits $54,759,000. The army of de- 
numbers 1.347.357. The Bancitaly 
Corperation, which is under the identical 
ownership, reported for the past six months 
normal earnings of $35,233.552, exclusive of 
any profits from transactions involving the 
Bank of America and mergers of affiliated 
banks in New York City, and after setting 
aside $13,000,000 in reserves. Employees 
of the Bank of Italy, under the special plans 
of stock participation, have become owners 
of the bank's stock, valued at $9,180,130. 

American & Security Insurance Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of National Bancitaly Com- 
pany, has been organized to act as agent for 
insurance companies in connection with Bank 
of Italy activity in insurance field. 


San 


bositors 


SECURITIES COMPANY ORGANIZED BY 
CROCKER BANKS 


William H. Crocker, president. Crocker- 
First National Bank and Crocker First Fed- 
eral Trust Company of San Francisco, heads 
the new organization recently formed by the 
two organizations, to he known as the Crock- 
er First Company. The company starts with 
zn initial capital of $500,009, and the capital 
stock, consisting of 60,000 shares, is held in 
the name of the president, vice-president and 
cashier of the Crocker First National Bank. 
Officers of the company are William H. 
Crocker, president: W. W. Crocker, E. Ave- 
nali and F. G. Willis, vice-presidents; A. J. 
Lowrey, vice-president and manager; IT. J. 
Murphy, treasurer; R. H. Harter, secretary 
and assistant manager. and W. P. Pfleuger, 
assistant treasurer. 

Directors of the company are W. H. Crock- 
er, W. W. Crocker, J. K. Moffitt, E. Avenali, 
J. G. Hooper, F. G. Willis, D. J. Murphy and 
A. J. Lowrey. The new company will par- 
ticipate in the activities of an investment se- 
curities organization with the exception of 
retail distribution of securities. 

The Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco reports resources of 
$152,288,028; deposits $123,926,000, capital 
$9,000,000; surplus $5,000,000, and undivided 
profits $2,408,334. 

Robert E. Jameson, assistant vice-president 
of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, died recently following a heart 
attack. 
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